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THE  TWO  DIANAS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


DUBINQ  THB  BOMBARDMENT. 

Lord  Derbt  was  quite  right  in  his  conjectures.     This  is 
what  had  happened:  — 

The  troops  of  Monsieur  de  Nevers,  having  made  a 
rapid  junction  during  the  night  with  those  of  the  Duo 
de  Guise,  had  arrived  unexpectedly  by  forced  marches 
before  Fort  Ste.  Agathe.  Three  thousand  arquebusiers, 
supported  by  twenty-five  or  thirty  horsemen,  had  carried 
the  fort  in  less  than  an  hour. 

Lord  Wentworth  and  Lord  Derby  reached  the  fort  of 
Nieullay  only  in  time  to  see  their  forces  fleeing  across 
the  bridge  to  seek  shelter  behind  the  second,  stronger 
line  of  fortifications  of  Calais. 

But  when  the  first  moment  of  bewilderment  had 
passed,  we  must  admit  that  Lord  Wentworth  bore  him- 
self valiantly  and  welL  After  all,  his  was  a  noble  soul, 
in  which  the  pride  for  which  his  I'ace  was  noted  had 
implanted  marvellous  vigor. 

*'  These  Frenchmen  must  indeed  be  mad  ! ''  he  said  in 
perfect  seriousness  to  T^rd  Derby.     "  But  we  will  make 
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them  pay  dear  for  their  madness.  Two  centuries  ago 
Calais  held  out  a  year  against  the  English,  and  in  their 
bands  maintained  a  siege  of  ten  years.  However,  we 
shall  have  no  need  to  put  forth  such  endurance  as  that. 
Before  the  end  of  the  week,  Derbv,  vou  will  see  the 
enemy  beatmg  an  inglorious  retreat.  He  has  taken 
everything  that  he  can  carry  by  surprise.  Now  we 
are  on  our  guard.  So  be  reassured,  and  laugh  with  me 
at  this  blunder  on  the  part  of  Monsieur  de  Guise." 

**  Do  you  mean  to  send  to  England  for  reinforcements  1 " 
asked  Lord  Derby. 

"  What  need  is  there  of  doing  so  1 "  was  the  governor's 
proud  reply.  "  If  our  reckless  foes  persist  in  their  i-ash 
undertaking,  in  less  than  three  days,  and  while  Nieullay 
still  holds  them  in  check,  all  the  Spanish  and  English 
forces  in  France  will  come  to  our  assistance  of  their  own 
motion.  And  if  these  haughty  invaders  seem  to  be 
hopelessly  obstinate,  why,  a  message  sent  to  Dover  will 
bring  us  ten  thousand  men  in  twenty-four  hours.  But 
trntil  then  let  us  not  do  them  too  much  honor  by  show- 
ing too  much  alarm.  Our  nine  hundred  soldiers  and  our 
strong  walls  will  give  them  all  the  work  they  want.  They 
will  not  penetrate  beyond  the  bridge  of  Nieullay  I  " 

Nevertheless,  on  the  following  day,  January  1,  1558, 
the  French  were  already  masters  of  that  bridge  which 
Lord  Wentworth  had  designated  as  the  utmost  limit  of 
their  advance.  They  had  opened  trenches  during  the 
night,  and  before  noon  they  were  battering  the  bridge 
to  pieces. 

It  was  to  the  terrible  and  regular  accompaniment  of 
the  double  cannonading  that  a  solemn  and  gloomy  family 
drama  was  being  enacted  in  the  old  Peuquoy  dwelling. 

As  the  urgent  questions  addressed  by  Pierre  Peuquoy 
to  Gabriel's  messenger  have  doubtless  given  the  reader 
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to  understand,  Babette  had  not  been  able  long  to  hide 
from  her  brother  and  her  oousin  her  tears  and  their 
moving  cause. 

Misery  did  not  indeed  come  to  her  by  halveSy  poor 
child !  The  reparation  which  the  false  Martin-Guerrer 
owed  her  was  due  not  to  herself  alone,  but  to  her  child 
as  well ;  for  Babette  was  about  to  become  a  mother. 

HoweyeTy  when  she  confessed  her  fistult  and  its  bitter 
consequences,  she  did  not  dare  to  tell  Pierre  and  Jean 
that  her  future  was  without  hope  because  Martin-Guerre 
was  married. 

She  hardly  admitted  it  even  to  her  own  heart.  She 
would  say  to  herself  that  it  was  impossible ;  that  Monsieur 
d'Exmes  must  have  been  mistaken ;  and  that  God,  who 
is  kind  and  merciful,  would  not  thus  overwhelm  and 
leave  without  resource  a  poor,  wretched  creature  whose 
only  fault  had  been  that  she  had  loved  too  well  1  She 
would  artlessly  repeat  this  childish  reasoning  to  herself 
day  after  day,  and  would  thus  still  retain  some  hope. 
She  relied  on  Martin«Guerre ;  she  relied  on  Yicomte 
d'Exm^s.  Why)  Alas  I  she  knew  not;  but  still  she 
hoped  on. 

Nevertheless,  the  absolute  silence  of  both  master  and 
servant  during  those  never-ending  two  months  had  been 
a  fearful  blow  to  her. 

She  waited  with  restless  impatience,  not  unmixed  with 
terror,  for  the  1st  of  January,  which  was  the  extreme  limit 
of  time  allowed  to  Yicomte  d'Exm^s  by  Pierre  Peuquoy. 

So  it  was  that  the  report,  vague  at  first,  and  after- 
ward indubitable,  which  spread  through  the  city  on 
December  31,  that  the  French  were  marching  upon 
Calais,  caused  her  heart  to  leap  with  joy  unspeakable. 

She  heard  her  brother  and  her  cousin  say  that  Yicomte 
d'Ezmte  would  surely  be  among  the  assailants.    Then  of 
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to  save  our  honor,  or  to  abandon  us  to  our  shame; 
whether  the  cannon  which  are  playing  an  accompaniment 
to  my  words  announce  to  us  the  approach  of  benefactors 
whom  we  ought  to  bless  in  our  hearts,  or  treacherous 
villains  who  roust  be  punished)  Can  you  not  tell  me 
that,  Babette  1 '' 

"  Alas  ! "  said  Babette,  "  why  do  you  ask  such  ques- 
tions of  me,  poor  wretched  girl  that  I  am,  who  know 
nothing  except  that  I  must  pray  and  resign  myself  to 
my  fatel" 

"Why  do  I  ask  you  that  question,  Babette?  You 
remember  what  sentiments  with  regard  to  France  and  the 
French  nation  were  instilled  into  us  by  our  father.  We 
have  never  looked  upon  the  English  as  our  fellow-country- 
men, but  as  oppressors ;  and  three  months  since,  no  musia 
would  have  sounded  more  sweetly  in  my  ears  than  that 
which  fills  them  at  this  moment." 

"Ah!"  cried  Jean,  "to  me  it  still  sounds  like  the 
voice  of  my  country  calling  me." 

"Jean,"  rejoined  Pierre,  "the  fatherland  is  nothing 
more  than  home  on  a  grand  scale ;  it  is  an  enlargement 
of  the  family,  an  extension  of  the  ties  of  blood.  Ought 
we  to  sacrifice  to  it  the  lesser  ties,  the  lesser  family,  the 
lesser  home  1 " 

^^Mon  DUuf  Pierre,  what  do  you  mean?"  asked 
Babette. 

"  I  mean  this,"  Pierre  replied  :  "  in  the  rough  plebeian 
work-stained  hands  of  your  brother,  Babette,  the  fate  of 
the  city  of  Calais  rests  at  this  moment  in  all  probability. 
Yes,  these  poor  hands,  blackened  by  my  daily  toil,  have 
it  in  their  power  to  deliver  the  key  of  France  to  her 
king." 

"And  can  they  hesitate  1"  cried  Babette,  who  had 
imbibed  with  her  mother's  milk  bitter  hatred  of  the 
foreign  yoke. 
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"Ah,  my  noble  girl,"  said  Jean,  "truly  you  are 
deserving  of  our  confidence  I  " 

"  Neither  my  heart  nor  my  hands  would  hesitate  for 
one  moment,"  Pierre  rejoined,  "  if  I  had  it  in  my  power 
to  restore  this  fair  city  to  King  Henri's  own  hands,  or 
to  his  representative,  Monsieur  le  Duo  de  Guise.  But 
the  circumstances  are  such  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
use  Monsieur  d'Exm^s  as  intermediary.^' 

"  Well,  why  not] "  asked  Babette^  amazed  at  receiving 
such  a  reason  for  hesitation. 

"Well,"  said  Pierre,  "however  proud  and  happy  I 
might  be  to  be  associated  in  so  grand  an  achievement 
with  him  who  was  once  our  guest,  it  would  be  quite  as 
distasteful  to  me  to  share  the  honor  with  a  gentleman 
lacking  bowels  of  compassion,  who  has  helped  to  tarnish 
the  honor  of  our  name." 

"  What  I  you  don't  mean  Monsieur  d'Exmes,  who  is  so 
kind-hearted  and  so  loyal  1 " 

"  It  is  nevertheless  true,"  said  Pierre,  "  that  your  con- 
fidence in  Monsieur  d'EIxm^,  and  Martin-Guerre's  lack  of 
conscience,  have  brought  about  your  ruin  ;  and  yet  you  see 
that  they  both  keep  silent." 

"  But  what  could  Monsieur  d'Exm^  do  or  say  1 "  asked 
Babette. 

"He  could  have  sent  Martin-Guerre  here  as  soon  as 
he  returned  to  Paris,  my  sister,  and  have  ordered  him  to 
bestow  his  name  upon  you !  He  could  have  sent  his 
squire  here  instead  of  that  stranger,  and  thus  have  paid 
the  debt  due  your  heart  and  the  money  owed  to  me  at 
the  same  time." 

"  No,  no ;  he  could  not  have  done  that,''  said  honest 
Babette,  sadly  shaking  her  head. 

"  What !  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  give  an  order  to  his 
own  servant  1 " 
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^  What  good  would  luKte  been  dsoe  hj  that  order  I* 
Mid  Babette. 

''What  gw>dl''  cried  Pierre.  ''Is  there  no  good  in 
atoning  £or  a  erxm^  or  in  mring  a  fiur  naaw  from  ahame  I 
Ate  joa  lofing  jour  witiy  Babettet* 

''Alaal  no,  mdbfrtnnatelj ! "  mid  the  poor  girl,  weep- 
ing bitterly.     "  Thoee  who  kae  their  wits  lirget.^ 

"  Wefl^  then,*  eontinned  Pierre,  **  how,  if  joa  are  in 
foil  posseanon  of  jour  reasoa,  can  joa  saj  that  Moosiear 
d'Ezmes  has  done  right  in  not  nsing  his  anthoritj  to 
compel  your  aednoer  to  marry  yon  t " 

^  To  marry  me  !  to  marry  me !  Oh,  bow  coold  he  do 
io  1  ^  said  Babette,  in  despair. 

**  What  is  to  prerent  him,  pray  1 "  exclaimed  Jean  and 
Pierre,  with  one  voice. 

Both  had  risen  by  au  irresiBtible  impolse.  Babette  fell 
npon  her  knees. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried  in  her  despair,  "  forgive  me  once  more, 
dear  brother  1  I  wanted  to  conceal  it  from  yoa.  I  con- 
cealed it  even  from  my  own  heart !  Bot  now  that  you 
speak  of  our  blighted  honor,  of  France,  and  Monsieur 
d'Exm^  and  unworthy  Martin-Guerre,  what  can  I  do ) 
Oh,  my  brain  is  in  a  whirl !  You  ask  me  if  I  am  losing 
my  wits.  Truly  I  believe  that  I  am.  Come,  you,  who 
are  calmer  than  I,  toll  me  if  I  am  mistaken,  tell  me  if  I 
was  dreaming,  or  if  what  Monsieur  d'£xm^  told  me  was 
really  true  I " 

"  What  Monsieur  d'Exm^s  told  you ! "  echoed  Pierre, 
in  alarm. 

"  Yes,  in  his  room,  the  day  of  his  departure,  when  I 
askod  him  to  return  the  ring  to  Martin.  I  did  not  dare 
oonfoMS  my  fault  to  him,  being  a  stranger.  And  yet  he 
ought  to  have  understood  mo ;  and  if  he  did  understand^ 
how  oould  ho  liave  told  me  1 " 
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"  What  —  what  did  he  tell  you  1  Go  on ! "  cried 
Pierre. 

"  Alas  I  that  Martin-Guerre  was  already  married  1 " 
said  Babette. 

"  Miserable  wretch  I "  ejaculated  Pierre  Peuquoy,  be- 
side himself,  and  springing  at  his  sister  with  uplifted 
hand. 

"  Ah  !  it  is  true,  then ! "  said  the  poor  child,  in  a  faint 
voice ;  "  I  feel  now  that  it  is  true." 

She  fell  fainting  upon  the  floor. 

Jean  had  had  time  to  seize  Pierre  around  the  waist 
and  hold  him  back. 

*'  What  are  you  doing,  Pierre  1 "  said  he,  sternly.  "  It 
is  not  the  unfortunate  victim  that  you  should  strike,  but 
the  villain  who  caused  her  ruin." 

"You  are  right,"  Pierre  responded,  already  ashamed 
of  his  blind  rage. 

He  stepped  apart,  stem  and  gloomy,  while  Jean,  lean- 
ing over  Babette,  tried  to  resuscitate  her.  There  was 
a  long  silence. 

At  last  Babette  opened  her  eyes,  and  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  remember. 

"  What  has  happened)"  she  asked. 

She  looked  up  with  a  wandering  expression  into  the 
kind  face  of  Jean  Peuquoy  bending  over  her. 

Strangely  enough,  Jean  seemed  not  to  be  very  melan- 
choly. There  even  was  to  be  seen  upon  his  pleasant  face, 
mingled  with  deep  pity,  a  sort  of  secret  satisfaction. 

"My  good  cousin!"  said  Babette,  giving  him  her 
hand. 

Jean  Peuquoy's  first  words  to  the  beloved  sufferer 
were,  — 

"  Don't  give  up  hope,  Babette ;  don't  give  up  hope  I " 

But  Babette's  eyes  fell  at  this  moment  upon  the  sombre 
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and  desolate  figure  of  her  brother,  and  she  gaye  a  convul- 
sive  start,  for  everything  came  back  to  her  memoiy  at 
once. 

"  Oh,  Pierre,  forgive  me  !  "  she  cried. 

As  Jean  made  him  an  appealing  gesture  to  urge  him 
to  be  pitiful,  Pierre  advanced  to  his  sister,  raised  her 
from  the  floor,  and  led  her  to  a  seat. 

"Don't  be  alarmed/*  said  he.  "I  have  no  ill-will 
against  you.  You  have  suflTered  too  much.  Don't  be 
alarmed.  I  will  say  to  you  as  Jean  did,  don't  give  up 
hope." 

"  Ah,  what  have  I  to  hope  for  now  ? "  she  said. 

"  No  reparation,  to  be  sure,  but  vengeance,  at  all 
events,"  Pierre  replied,  frowning. 

"  And  I,"  whispered  Jean,  —  "I  say  to  you,  vengeance 
and  reparation  at  the  same  time." 

She  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  But  before  she 
could  question  him,  Pierre  resumed,  — 

"Once  more,  my  poor  sister,  I  forgive  you.  Your 
feult  is  surely  no  greater  because  a  cowardly  villain  has 
deceived  you  twice.  I  love  you,  Babette,  as  I  have  al- 
ways loved  you." 

Babette,  happy  even  in  her  grief,  threw  herself  into 
her  brother's  arms.  ^ 

"  However,"  continued  Pierre,  when  he  had  embraced 
her,  "  my  anger  is  by  no  means  burned  out ;  it  is  only 
shifted  to  other  shoulders  than  yours.  I  repeat,  I  would 
like  now  to  have  under  my  foot  that  villanous  perjurer 
and  scoundrel  Martin-Guerre  I " 

"  Dear  brother  ! "  Babette  interposed  piteously. 

"  No  I  no  pity  for  him ! "  cried  the  stem  burgher. 
"  But  I  owe  an  apology  to  his  master,  Monsieur  d'Exm^; 
frankly,  I  must  admit  that." 

*•  I  told  you  so,  Pierre,"  rejoined  Jean. 
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"  Yes,  Jean,  you  were  right,  as  you  always  are,  and  I 
was  very  unjust  to  a  loyal  gentleman.  Now  everything 
is  explained.  Nay,  more,  his  veiy  silence  shows  his  deli^ 
cate  tact.  Why  should  he  have  cruelly  reminded  us  of 
an  irreparahle  misfortune  t  I  was  wrong  I  And  to  think 
that  I  was  almost  on  the  point  of  aUowing  myself,  through 
a  grievous  mistake,  to  give  the  lie  to  all  the  convictions 
and  instincts  of  my  whole  life,  and  to  make  my  beloved 
country,  which  is  so  dear  to  my  heart,  pay  the  penalty  for 
an  offence  which  never  existed  ! " 

**  On  what  slight  contingencies  do  the  great  events  of 
the  world  turn  ! "  was  Jean  Peuquoy's  philosophical  com- 
ment. ^^  However,  no  harm  has  been  done/'  he  added ; 
''  and  thanks  to  what  fiabette  has  told  us,  we  know  now 
that  Vioomte  d'Exm^s  has  done  nothing  to  make  him  un- 
worthy of  our  friendship.  Oh,  I  knew  his  noble  heart ; 
for  I  have  never  seen  aught  in  him  that  did  not  compel 
my  admiration,  except  his  first  hesitation  when  we 
broached  the  subject  of  taking  our  revenge  for  the  cap- 
ture of  St.  Quentin.  But  that  very  hesitation,  in  my 
opinion,  he  is  endeavoring  at  this  very  moment  to 
make  amends  for  in  most  brilliant  fashion." 

The  brave  weaver  raised  his  hand  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  loud  booming  of  the  cannon,  which  seemed 
to  sound  nearer  every  moment. 

"  Jean,"  said  Pierre,  "  do  you  know  what  that  bom- 
bardment is  saying  to  usi'* 

''It  tells  us  that  Monsieur  d'Exm^s  is  there,"  Jean 
replied. 

**  Tes ;  but,*'  he  added  in  his  cousin's  ear,  *'  it  also  tells 
us  to  'remember  the  5th  I ' " 

**  And  we  will  remember  it,  Pierre,  will  we  not  1 " 

These  whispered  confidences  alarmed  Babette,  who, 
with  her^  mind  still  engrossed  with  the  oae  thought, 
murmured,  — 
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**What  are  they  plotting  together)  Holy  Virgin! 
If  Monsieur  d'Ezmes  is  there,  may  God  grant  that  Mar- 
tin-Guerre  be  not  with  him !  ** 

'' Martin-Guerre  1 "  Jean  rejoined^  having  overheard 
her.  '<  Oh,  Monsieur  d'Ezmte  must  have  dismissed  the 
miserable  scamp  in  disgrace!  And  he  will  have  done 
well,  even  from  the  blackguard's  own  standpoint ;  for 
we  would  have  challeuged  him  and  slain  him  the  mo- 
ment he  set  foot  in  Calais,  would  we  not,  Pierre ) " 

^  I  shall  do  that  in  any  case/'  the  brother  replied  in  a 
tone  of  inflexible  determination ;  ^^  if  not  at  Cidais,  then 
at  Paris  !     I  certainly  shall  kill  him ! " 

"  Oh,"  cried  Babette,  "  this  retaliation  is  just  what  I 
dreaded !  Not  for  him  whom  I  no  longer  love,  nay,  whom 
I  despise,  but  for  you,  Pierre,  and  you,  Jean,  both  so 
fraternally  kind  and  so  devoted  to  me  I " 

**  So,  Babette,"  said  Jean  Peuquoy,  with  emotion,  "  in 
a  contest  between  him  and  me,  your  prayers  would  be 
offered  up  for  me  and  not  for  him  ?  " 

''Ah,"  Babette  replied,  ''that  one  question,  Jean,  is 
the  most  cruel  punishment  for  my  fault  that  you  could 
inflict  upon  me.  How  could  I  hesitate  for  one  instant 
to-day  between  you,  who  are  so  kind  and  indulgent  to  me, 
and  him,  so  treacherous  and  so  vile  ? " 

"  Thanks !  "  cried  Jean.  "  It  does  me  good  to  have 
you  say  so  to  me,  Babette,  and  be  sure  that  God  will 
reward  you  for  it." 

"For  my  own  part,"  Pierre  rejoined,  "I  am  sure 
that  God  will  punish  the  culprit  But  let  us  think  no 
more  about  him,  my  cousin,"  he  said  to  Jean ;  "  for  we 
have  much  else  to  do  now,  and  only  three  days  in  which 
to  make  our  preparations.  We  must  go  about,  notify 
our  friends,  get  our  arms  together — " 

In  a  low  voice  he  said  once  more,  — 
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"  Jean,  we  must  remember  the  5th  I  " 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  while  Babette,  in  the 
solitude  of  her  own  chamber,  was  offering  her  thanks 
to  God,  without  a  clear  idea  of  her  reasons  for  doing 
so,  the  armorer  and  weaver  were  going  about  the  cit^, 
intent  upon  the  business  they  had  in  hand. 

They  seemed  to  have  forgotten  Martin-Guerre,  who  at 
that  moment,  we  may  say  in  passing,  was  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  warm  reception  which  awaited  him  in  the 
good  city  of  Calais,  where  he  had  never  before  set  foot. 

Meanwhile  the  cannon  were  thundering  away  inces- 
santly; as  Rabutin  says,  "charging  and  discharging, 
with  fury  inconceivable^  their  tempest  of  artillery.'^ 
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CHAPTER   II. 

WITHIN    THB    TENT. 

Three  days  after  the  scene  we  have  just  described,  on 
the  4th  of  January,  in  the  CTening,  the  French,  despite 
Lord  Wentworth's  confident  predictions,  had  made  a 
great  advance. 

They  had  passed  not  only  the  bridge  of  NieuUay,  but 
also  the  fort  of  the  same  name,  of  which  they  had  been  in 
possession  since  the  morning,  as  well  as  of  all  the  arms 
and  stores  which  it  contained. 

From  that  strong  position  they  could  effectually  bar 
the  way  against  any  Spanish  or  English  reinforcements 
coming  by  land. 

Such  important  results  were  surely  well  worth  the  three 
days  of  furious  and  mortal  combat  which  they  had  cost. 

"  Is  this  a  dream  1 "  cried  the  haughty  governor  of 
Calais,  when  he  saw  his  troops  fleeing  in  disorder  toward 
the  city,  despite  his  brave  struggle  to  induce  them  to 
return  to  their  posts. 

To  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  humiliation,  he  had 
to  follow  them  ;  for  his  duty  required  him  to  be  the  last 
to  withdraw. 

"Fortunately,"  remarked  Lord  Derby  to  him  when 
they  were  safely  within  the  walls,  —  "  fortunately,  Calais 
and  the  Old  Ch&teau  will  be  able  to  hold  out  two  or  three 
days  longer,  even  with  the  few  troops  still  at  our  dis- 
posal. The  Risbank  fort  and  the  harbor  are  still  open, 
and  England  is  not  far  away." 
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Lord  Wentworth's  council  were  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  their  safety  lay  in  that  direction,  and  it  was 
no  longer  time  to  heed  the  voice  of  pride.  An  express 
must  be  despatched  at  once  to  Dover.  On  the  following 
day,  at  the  latest,  strong  reinforcements  would  arrive, 
and  Calais  would  be  saved. 

Lord  Wentworth  realized  the  situation,  and  decided  to 
adopt  this  course.  A  vessel  set  sail  at  once,  carrying  an 
urgent  message  to  the  governor  of  Dover. 

Then  the  council  took  measures  to  oonoentrate  all  their 
energies  upon  the  defence  of  the  Old  Gh&teau,  which  was 
the  vulnerable  side  of  Calais,  inasmuch  as  the  sea,  the 
sand-dunes,  and  a  handful  of  the  civic  guard  would  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  protect  the  Eisbank  fort. 

While  the  besieged  were  thus  preparing  to  make  a 
brave  resistance  at  the  probable  points  of  attack,  let  us 
glance  for  a  moment  at  the  camp  of  the  besieging  army 
outside  the  city,  and  see  particularly  how  Vicomte 
d'Exm^s,  Martin-Guerre^  and  their  gallant  recruits  were 
employing  themselves  on  this  evening  of  January  4. 

Being  soldiers,  not  sappera  and  miners,  and  having  no 
duties  in  connection  with  the  digging  of  trenches  or  siege 
works,  but  serving  only  when  there  was  fighting  to  be 
done  or  an  assault  to  be  made,  they  were  now  taking 
their  well-earned  rest  We  need  only  draw  aside  the 
door  of  a  tent  pitched  a  little  apart  on  the  right  of  the 
camp  to  find  Gabriel  and  his  troop  of  volunteers.  The 
tableau  thus  presented  to  view  was  picturesque  and  varied. 

(Gabriel,  with  bowed  head,  was  sitting  in  a  comer  upon 
the  only  stool  which  the  establishment  could  boast,  ap- 
parently plunged  in  profound  abstraction. 

At  his  feet  Martin-Guerre  was  fitting  the  buckle  of  a 
irword-belt.    He  looked  anxiously  at  his  master  from  time 
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to  time,  but  did  not  presame  to  intermpt  the  silent  medi- 
tation in  which  he  was  absorbed. 

Not  far  from  them,  on  a  sort  of  couch  made  of  cloaksi 
a  wounded  man  lay  moaning.  Alas  I  the  sufferer  was  no 
other  than  the  ill-fated  Malemort. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  tent  the  pious  Lactance  was 
telling  his  beads  with  great  animation  and  fervency. 
Lactance  had  been  unfortunate  enough  at  the  storming 
of  Fort  Nieullaj  that  morning  to  knock  on  the  head  three 
of  his  brothers  in  Jesus  Christ ;  for  that  he  owed  his  con- 
science three  hundred  Patera  and  as  many  Avea,  That 
was  the  ordinary  penance  which  his  confessor  had  laid 
upon  him  for  those  he  killed ;  wounded  men  counted  only 
for  half. 

Near  him,  Yvonnet,  after  having  carefully  cleaned  and 
brushed  his  clothes,  which  were  stained  with  mud  and 
powder,  was  looking  about  to  find  some  comer  where  the 
ground  was  not  too  damp,  so  that  he  might  stretch  him- 
self and  take  a  little  rest,  for  the  prolonged  watching  and 
toil  were  not  well  suited  to  his  delicate  constitution. 

Two  paces  from  Yvonnet,  the  two  Scharfensteins,  uncle 
and  nephew,  were  making  complicated  calculations  on 
their  enormous  fingers.  They  were  figuring  out  the  prob- 
able value  of  their  morning's  booty.  The  nephew  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  lay  his  hand  upon  a  valuable 
suit  of  armor;  and  the  worthy  Teutons,  with  beaming 
countenances,  were  dividing  in  advance  the  money  which 
they  expected  to  receive  for  their  rich  prize. 

The  veterans,  in  a  group  in  the  centre  of  the  tent,  were 
playing  at  dice  j  and  the  players  and  bystanders  alike 
were  following  with  much  interest  the  varying  chances  of 
the  game. 

A  huge  smoking  torch  fixed  in  the  earth  lighted  up 
the  pleased  or  disappointed  faces,  and  cast  an  uncertain, 
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fliokering  light  upon  the  features  of  the  others,  with  their 
contrasted  expressions,  which  we  have  tried  to  descril)e 
and  sketch  in  the  half-darkness. 

Gabriel  raised  his  head,  as  poor  Malemort  uttered  a  more 
dolorous  groan  than  usual,  and  said  to  his  squire,  — 

"  Martin-Guerre,  what  time  is  it  now  1 " 

"  Monseigneur,  I  can't  tell  very  accurately,"  Martin 
replied,  *'  for  this  stormy  night  has  put  out  all  the  stars ; 
*^  but  I  imagine  that  it  is  not  far  from  six  o'clock,  for  it 
has  been  dark  more  than  an  hour." 

"  The  surgeon  promised  to  come  at  six  o'clock,  did  he 
notl" 

'^  At  six  precisely,  Monseigneur.  See,  some  one  raises 
the  curtain ;  yes,  there  he  is." 

Yicomte  d'Exm^s  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  new  arrival, 
and  recognized  him  at  the  first  glance.  He  had  seen  him 
but  once  before ;  but  the  surgeon's  face  was  one  of  those 
which  when  once  seen  are  never  forgotten. 

**  Master  Ambroise  Par^  I "   cried  Gabriel,  rising. 

*'  Monsieur  le  Yicomte  d'Exm^s ! "  said  Par^,  with  a 
low  bow. 

'^  Ah,  Master,  I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  camp,  and  so 
near  us  1 "  said  Gabriel. 

"  I  try  always  to  be  where  I  can  be  of  the  most  ser- 
vice," the  surgeon  responded. 

"  Oh,  I  recognize  your  noble  heart  in  that !  and  I  am 
doubly  glad  that  you  are  here  to-day,  for  I  need  to  avail 
myself  of  your  knowledge  and  skill." 

"  Not  for  yourself,  I  trust,"  said  Ambroise  Par6.  "  Of 
whom  do  you  speak  1 " 

"  It  is  one  of  my  people,"  said  Qubriel.  "  This  morn- 
ing, while  charging  in  a  sort  of  frenzy  upon  the  retreating 
English,  he  received  a  lance-thrust  in  the  shoulder  from 
one  of  them." 

V0L.ZI.  — 2 
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''  In  the  shoulder  1  It  may  uot  be  a  veiy  serious  mat- 
ter, then,"  said  the  surgeon. 

*'  I  am  afraid  it  is,  however,^  said  Gabriel^  in  a  lower 
tone  ;  **  for  one  of  the  wounded  man's  comrades,  Schar- 
fenstein  there,  tried  in  such  a  rough  and  awkward  fashion 
to  pull  out  the  lance-head  that  he  broke  it  ofif,  and  the 
iron  remained  in  the  wound.*' 

Ambroise  Park's  face  for  a  moment  assumed  an  ex- 
pression which  augured  ill  for  the  sufferer. 

''Let  me  see  him,"  he  said,  with  his  accustomed 
calmness. 

He  was  conducted  to  the  patient's  bed.  All  the  vet- 
erans had  risen  and  surrounded  the  surgeon,  each  one 
abandoning  his  game  or  his  reckoning  or  whatever  he 
was  engaged  in.  Lactance  alone  continued  to  mumble 
his  beads  in  his  comer ;  for  when  doing  penance  for  his 
doughty  deeds  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  interrupted 
except  to  perform  others. 

Ambroise  Par6  removed  the  bandages  in  which  Male- 
mort's  shoulder  was  enveloped,  and  examined  the  wound 
very  carefully.  He  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  as  if  in 
dissatisfaction,  but  said  aloud, — 

"  This  is  nothing." 

"  Ho,  ho ! "  grumbled  Malemort.  "  If  it  is  nothing, 
can  I  go  and  fight  again  to-morrow  1 " 

*'  I  don't  think  so/^  said  Ambroise  Par6,  probing  the 
wound. 

"Ah!  you  hurt  me  a  bit,  did  you  know  iti"  said 
Malemort. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  do,"  was  the  surgeon's  reply ;  "  but 
courage,  my  friend  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  brave  enough,"  said  Malemort.  "  After  all, 
this  has  been  tolerable  so  far.  "  Will  it  be  much  worse 
when  you  have  to  extract  that  infernal  piece  of  iron  \  " 
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"  No,  for  here  it  is,"  said  Ambroise  Par^,  triumphant, 
holding  up,  so  that  Malemort  could  see,  the  lance-head 
he  had  succeeded  in  removing. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged,  Monsieur  le  Chirurgien,*' 
said  Malemort,  courteously. 

A  murmur  of  admiring  wonder  welcomed  the  masterly 
skill  of  Ambroise  Par^. 

"What!  is  it  all  over!"  said  Gabriel  "Why,  it's 
perfectly  marvellous." 

"We  must  agree  too,''  rejoined  Ambroise,  smiling, 
"that  the  wounded  man  was  not  afraid  of  pain." 

"  Nor  the  operator  unskilful,  by  the  Mass  1 "  cried  a 
new-comer  behind  the  soldiers,  whose  entrance  nobody 
had  noticed  amid  the  general  anxiety. 

But  at  the  well-known  voice  all  stood  aside  respectfully. 

"Monsieur  le  Due  de  Guise!"  said  Par^,  recognizing 
the  features  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

"  Yes,  Master,"  rejoined  the  new-comer,  "  Monsieur  de 
Guise ;  and  I  am  amazed  and  delighted  with  your  superb 
skill.  By  my  patron,  Saint  Francois,  I  have  just  been 
watching  at  the  hospital  some  downright  blockheads  of 
doctoi*s,  who  have  done  more  harm  to  our  soldiers  with 
their  instruments,  I  swear,  than  the  English  with  their 
weapons.  But  you  extracted  this  iron  stake,  upon  my 
word,  as  easily  and  gently  as  if  it  had  been  a  gray 
hair.  And  I  do  not  know  you !  What  is  your  name, 
Master]" 

"  Ambroise  Par^,  Monseignenr/'  said  the  surgeon. 

"Well,  Master  Ambroise  Par^,"  said  the  duke,  "I 
promise  you  that  your  fortune  is  made,  —  on  one  condi- 
tion, however." 

"And  may  I  know  what  the  condition  is,  Mon- 
seigneur  1 " 

"That  if  I  get  wounded  or  bruised,  which  is  very 
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poMiiblo,  oipcciallj  in  these  days,  you  will  take  charge 
(if  luti  aii<l  treat  me  with  as  little  ceremony  as  yen 
uliowcul  tliU  poor  devil" 

**  MnnNalgiHMir,  I  will  do  it,"  said  Ambroise,  bowing. 
»'  All  MHMi  are  equal  in  suflfering." 

••  1 1  Mill  r*  rejoined  Fran9oi8  de  Lorraine,  "you  will  try. 
In  t  liti  mwe  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  that  they  may  be 
0(|tial  aluo  in  tlie  matter  of  being  cured." 

••  Will  Monseigneur  permit  me  now,"  said  the  surgeon, 
*M(t  vUmo  and  bandage  this  man's  wound]  There  are 
iitaitV  other  wounded  men  who  are  in  need  of  my  services 

•«  I  )o  io,  Master  Ambroise  Par^,"  the  duke  replied. 
•♦  iUi  on  without  paying  any  more  heed  to  me.  I  am  in 
ImMto  to  see  you  on  your  way  to  deliver  as  many  patients 
an  1 1(  imnI  ble  from  the  hands  of  our  cursed  bunglers.  Besides, 
I  iiMiMt  speak  with  Monsieur  d'£xm&s." 

Ambroise  Par^  at  once  set  about  dressing  Malemort's 
wound. 

**  Monsieur  le  Chirurgien,  I  thank  you  again,"  said  the 
jiailent ;  '*  but  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  have  still  another 
lUvor  to  ask  of  you." 

"  What  is  that,  my  fine  fellow  1 "  asked  Ambroise. 

"  Well,  it  *s  like  this,  Monsieur  le  Chirurgien,"  said 
Malemort  "  Now  that  I  can  no  longer  feel  that  horrible 
•tump  in  my  flesh,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were  almost 
well." 

^  Yes,  almrM,'*  said  Ambroise,  pressing  the  ligatures 
together. 

"  Well,  thmi,**  uti\<\  Malemort,  in  a  modest  but  unem- 
barrasMKl  i^ftm,  **  will  you  bo  kind  enough  to  say  to  my 
master,  JAfmnUtur  d'Kxm^,  that  if  there  is  any  fighting 
to-morrr/Wf  I  Mn  in  [>erfectly  fit  condition  to  take  part 
initr 
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"  You  fight  to-morrow  I "  cried  Ambroise  Par^.  "  Ah ! 
you  must  not  think  of  it ! " 

*^  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  can't  help  thinking  of 
it/'  rejoined  Malemort,  sadly. 

''My  poor  fellow,"  said  the  surgeon,  ''just  remember 
that  I  order  a  week  of  perfect  rest,  —  at  least  a  week  in 
bed,  and  a  week  of  light  diet  I  " 

"  Light  diet,  so  far  as  food  is  concerned,  if  you  please," 
said  Malemort, "  but  not  abstinence  from  battle,  I  beg  you«" 

*'  You  are  insane ! "  resumed  Ambroise  Par^ ;  "  if  you 
but  raise  your  head,  the  fever  will  seize  you,  and  you  will 
be  a  dead  man.  I  said  a  week,  and  I  will  not  take  off  an 
hour." 

"  Oh ! "  roared  Malemort,  "  in  a  week  the  siege  will  be 
at  an  end.     I  shall  never  get  my  fill  of  fighting." 

"  What  a  blood-thirsty  fellow  he  is  ! "  said  the  Due  de 
Guise,  who  had  been  listening  to  this  singular  dialogue. 

"  That  is  Malemort  all  over,"  said  Gabriel,  smiling ; 
"  and  I  beg  you,  Monseigneur,  to  give  orders  to  have  him 
taken  to  the  hospital,  and  carefully  watched  there ;  for  if 
he  hears  the  noise  of  a  mS16e,  he  is  quite  capable  of  trying 
to  get  out  of  bed,  in  spite  of  everything." 

"  Oh,  well,  that 's  a  very  simple  matter,"  said  the 
Due  de  Guise.  "  Give  orders  yourself  to  his  comrades 
to  carry  him  there." 

**  But,  Monseigneur,"  Gabriel  rejoined  with  some  em- 
barrassment, "  it  is  quite  possible  that  I  shall  have  work 
for  my  brave  fellows  to  do  to-night." 

"  Oho ! "  said  the  duke,  looking  in  surprise  at  Yicomte 
d'Exm^. 

"  If  Monsieur  d*£xm^s  wishes,"  said  Ambroise  Par^, 
who  had  drawn  near  them  after  he  had  dressed  the 
wound,  "  I  will  send  two  of  my  assistants  with  a  litter 
to  take  this  wounded  firewater  away." 
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''  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  gladly  accept 
your  offer ;  I  commend  him  to  your  moat  watchfiil  oaie/ 
aaid  Gabriel. 

Malemort  gave  vent  to  another  despairing  roar. 

Ambroise  Par^  withdrew,  having  taken  leave  of  the 
Due  de  Guise.  At  a  sign  from  Martin-Guerre,  all  but 
Monsieur  d'Exmes  retired  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
tent,  and  Gabriel  was  left  tSte-a-t£te  with  the  general 
directing  the  siege. 


^HftT.T.  CKAFT  &AV2  ULEas  HEN-OF-WAB. 


CHAPTEB    in. 

BHAUi  GRAFT  BOHBTUfBSI  O&TB  LABQB  HEN-OF-WAB. 

Ween  Vioomte  d'Exm^  was  left  alone  with  the  Duo  de 
Ouise,  he  began  the  couversatioQ  thus,  — 

"  Well,  MonseigneuF,  are  you  content  %  " 

"Yes,  my  friend,"  Francis  de  Lorraine  replied, — 
"  yes,  I  am  content  with  the  results  so  for  attained,  but  1 
confess  I  am  very  anxious  as  to  the  future.  It  was  this 
anxiety  which  drove  me  out  of  my  tent  to-night  to  wander 
about  the  camp,  and  come  to  you  for  encouragement  and 
advice." 

"  But  what  is  there  new ! "  asked  Gabriel  "  I  should 
imagine  that  the  result  so  &r  has  surpassed  all  your  an- 
ticipations, has  it  Doti  In  four  days  you  have  made 
yourself  master  of  two  of  the  outworks  of  Calais ;  besides, 
the  defenders  of  the  city  itself  and  the  Old  Chateau  cannot 
bold  out  more  than  forty-eight  hours  longer." 

"  Very  true,"  said  the  duke ;  "  but  they  can  hold  out 
that  length  of  time,  and  that  will  be  quite  long  enough 
to  foil  all  our  plans,  and  save  themselves." 

"  Oh,  Monseigneur  must  allow  me  to  express  my  doubts 
of  that,"  said  Gabriel. 

"  No,  my  friend,  my  long  experience  does  not  mislead 
me,"  rejoined  the  Buc  de  Guise ;  "  except  for  some  unex- 
pected piece  of  good  fortune,  or  some  occurrence  beyond 
human  foresight,  our  undertaking  has  &iled.  Believe  me 
when  I  say  this." 
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''  But  why  1 "  asked  Gal)riel,  with  a  smile,  which  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  gloomy  prognostications  of 
the  duke. 

*'  I  will  tell  you  in  two  words,  upon  the  basis  of  your 
own  plan.     Listen  carefully  to  what  I  say." 

'^  I  am  all  attention,"  said  GabrieL 

''  The  extraordinarily  hazardous  experiment  into  which 
your  youthful  enthusiasm  seduced  my  more  cautious 
ambition/'  continued  the  duke,  "  had  no  possible  chance 
of  success  except  in  the  isolation  and  complete  surprise 
of  the  English  garrison.  Calais  was  impregnable,  we  were 
agreed,  but  might  be  taken  by  surprise.  We  reasoned 
out  our  insane  enterprise  along  that  line,  did  we  not  ?  " 

"And  up  to  the  present  moment,"  was  Gabriel's  reply, 
"  the  facts  have  borne  us  out  in  our  reasoning." 

"  They  have  indeed,"  said  the  duke ;  "  and  you  have 
demonstrated,  Gabriel,  that  your  judgment  of  men  is  as 
keen  and  far-seeing  as  your  perception  of  facts ;  and  that 
you  had  studied  the  disposition  and  character  of  the 
governor  of  Calais  as  carefully  as  the  interior  plan  of 
his  seat  of  government.  Lord  Wentworth  has  not 
belied  a  single  one  of  your  conjectures.  He  believed 
that  his  nine  hundred  men  and  his  formidable  outposts 
would  suffice  to  make  us  repent  of  our  reckless  freak. 
He  despised  us  too  much  to  be  alarmed,  and  did  not 
deign  to  call  a  single  company  to  his  assistance,  either 
from  any  other  part  of  the  continent  or  from  England." 

"  I  did  indeed  succeed  in  conjecturing  how  his  arrogant 
pride  would  comport  itself  under  such  circumstances." 

"  Thanks  to  his  overweening  self-conceit,"  resumed 
the  Due  de  Guise,  "  we  carried  Fort  Ste.  Agathe  almost 
without  striking  a  blow,  and  the  NieuUay  fort  after  three 
days  of  successful  fighting." 

^^  So  that  at  this  moment,"  said  Gabriel,  cheerfully, 
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"  any  bodies  of  English  or  Spaniards,  coming  by  land  to 
the  rescue  of  their  countrymen  or  their  allies,  will  find 
the  batteries  of  the  Due  de  Guise  ready  to  exterminate 
them,  instead  of  Lord  Wentworth's  cannon  to  second 
their  assault." 

**  They  will  be  on  their  guard,  and  will  not  approach 
very  near/'  said  the  duke,  smiling;  for  the  young  man's 
buoyant  hopefulness  was  beginning  to  infect  him. 

"  Well,  then,  have  we  not  gained  an  important  point  ?" 
said  Gabriel. 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  replied  the  duke ;  "  but  un- 
fortunately it  is  not  all,  nor  is  it  even  the  most  im- 
portant part.  We  have  closed  one  of  the  roads  by  which 
outside  reinforcements  might  enter  Calais,  and  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city.  But  another  gate  and  another 
road  are  still  open." 

''What  one,  pray,  Monseigneur  1 "  asked  Gabriel, 
pretending  to  be  in  doubt. 

*'  Cast  your  eye  upon  this  map,  drawn  by  Mar^chal 
Strozzi,  from  the  plan  you  furnished  him/'  said  the 
commander-in-chief.  ^^  Calais  may  be  relieved  at  these 
two  opposite  points,  —  by  the  NieuUay  fort,  which  covers 
the  approaches  on  the  landward  side  — " 

**  But  which  covers  them  for  our  benefit  now^"  Gabriel 
interrupted. 

•*  Very  true/'  rejoined  the  duke ;  "  but  here  on  the 
ocean  side,  protected  by  the  sea  itself,  by  the  marshes 
and  sand-dunes,  is  the  Hisbank  fort,  do  you  see  1  —  or 
if  you  choose  to  call  it  so,  the  Octagonal  Tower,  —  a  fort 
which  commands  the  whole  harbor,  and  makes  it  im- 
possible for  attacking  vessels  to  enter.  Let  an  express 
be  sent  to  Dover,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  English  ships 
will  transport  hither  enough  troops  and  supplies  to 
enable  the  place  to  hold  out  for  years.     Thus  the  Bis- 
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bank  fort  protects  the  city,  and  the  sea  protects  the 
Eisbank  fort.  Now,  Gabriel,  do  you  know  what  Lord 
Wentworth  has  done  since  his  last  misfortune  1 " 

"  Perfectly  well,"  rejoined  Yicomte  d'Ezm^  calmly. 
"  Lord  Wentworth,  acting  upon  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  his  council,  has  sent  an  express  in  hot  haste  to  Dover, 
to  make  up  for  his  culpable  delay,  and  expects  to  receive 
by  this  time  to-morrow  the  reinforcements  of  which  he 
has  at  last  admitted  the  need." 

''Well,  you  have  not  finished?"  said  Monsieur  de 
Guise. 

'*  I  confess,  Monseigneur,  that  I  cannot  look  ahead 
much  further,"  replied  Gabriel  "I  have  not  the 
prescience  of  God." 

'*No  more  than  human  prescience  is  needed  here," 
said  Francois  de  Lorraine  ;  ''  but  since  yours  stops  half- 
way, I  will  finish  for  you." 

'*!  should  be  glad  if  Monseigneur  would  condescend 
to  tell  me  what  will  ensue,  in  his  opinion,"  said  Gabriel, 
bowing  respectfully. 

**  It  is  very  simple,"  said  Monsieur  de  Guise.  "  The 
besieged,  reinforced,  if  need  be,  by  all  England,  will  be 
enabled  after  to-morrow  to  face  us  at  the  Old  Chateau 
with  a  superior  force,  if  not  an  absolutely  invincible  one. 
If,  notwithstanding,  we  still  maintain  our  position,  every 
Spaniard  and  Englishman  in  France  will  come  down 
upon  us  here  in  the  suburbs  of  Calais  like  the  winter's 
snow  from  Ardres  and  Ham  and  St.  Quentin ;  and  when 
they  decide  that  their  numbers  are  sufficient,  they  will 
take  their  turn  at  besieging  us.  I  a^ee  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  take  the  Nieullay  fort  without  some 
difficulty ;  but  they  will  easily  repossess  themselves  of 
Fort  Ste.  Agathe,  and  then  they  will  have  us  at  their 
mercy  between  two  fires." 
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**  Such  a  catastrophe  would  indeed  be  terrible/'  said 
Gabriely  coolly. 

**  Tet  it  is  only  too  likely  to  happen,"  rejoined  the 
duke,  passing  his  hand  despondently  over  his  brow. 

''But  surely,  Monseigneur,"  said  Gabriel,  ''you  have 
not  &iled  to  consider  the  means  of  preventing  such 
a  disaster?" 

"  I  am  thinking  of  nothing  else,  upon  my  soul  I  "  said 
the  Duo  de  Guise. 

"  Well  1 "  asked  Gabriel,  carelessly. 

"Well,  our  only  chance,  —  and  a  very  precarious  and 
hopeless  chance  it  is,  alas  1  —  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  make 
a  desperate  assault  upon  the  Old  ChUteau  to-morrow, 
under  any  circumstances.  Nothing  will  be  in  readiness, 
I  am  aware,  even  though  we  were  to  pass  the  whole 
night  in  most  assiduous  and  unremitting  labor.  But 
there  is  no  other  course  for  us  to  take ;  and  it  is  less 
foolhardy  than  it  would  be  for  us  to  await  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  from  England.  The  '  French  fury/  as 
they  call  it  in  Italy,  may  possibly  succeed,  by  dint  of 
its  extraordinary  impetuosity,  in  storming  these  in- 
accessible walls." 

"No,  it  will  be  helplessly  shattered  against  them,'' 
rejoined  Gabriel,  coldly.  ''Pardon  me,  Monseigneur, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  at  this  moment  the  French 
army  is  neither  sufficiently  strong  nor  sufficiently  weak 
thus  to  attempt  the  impossible.  A  fearful  responsibility 
rests  upon  you,  Monseigneur.  It  is  probable  that  we 
should  be  finally  beaten  back  after  we  had  .lost  half  of 
our  force.  What  does  the  Due  de  Guise  mean  to  do  in 
that  event)" 

"  Not  to  expose  himself  to  total  ruin,  to  a  complete 
overthrow,  at  all  events,"  said  Francois  de  Lorraine, 
gloomily;  "but  to  withdraw  from  before  these  cursed 
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walls  with  inch  troops  as  I  have  left,  and  sare  tliem 
until  better  days  dawn  for  our  king  and  oountiy.'' 

*^  Whaty  the  victor  of  Mets  and  Benty  retreat  1  ^  cried 
Gabriel. 

"  That  is  certainly  much  better  than  not  knowing  when 
one  Lb  beaten,  as  was  the  case  with  the  constable  oa  the 
day  of  St.  Laurent,"  said  the  Due  de  Guise. 

''And  yet,"  continued  Gabriel,  "it  would  be  a  dis- 
astrous blow  to  the  glory  of  France,  as  well  as  to  lion* 
seigneur's  reputation.** 

^  Alas  !  who  knows  that  so  well  as  1 1 "  exclaimed  the 
duke.  '*  See  upon  what  slender  threads  depend  success 
and  fortune !  If  I  had  succeeded,  I  should  have  been  a 
hero,  a  transcendent  genius,  a  demigod ;  I  fail,  and  I  shall 
be  henceforth  only  a  vain  and  presumptuous  fool,  who 
well  deserved  the  disgrace  of  his  fall.  The  self-same  un- 
dertaking which  would  have  been  called  magnificent  and 
marvellous,  bad  it  turned  out  happily,  will  draw  upon 
me  the  ridicule  of  all  Europe,  and  postpone  if  it  does 
not  destroy  in  the  germ  all  my  plans  aud  hopes.  To 
what  do  the  paltry  ambitions  of  this  world  lead  I " 

The  duke  ceased  to  speak,  apparently  a  prey  to  bitter 
chagrin.  There  was  a  long  silence,  which  Gabriel  was 
very  careful  not  to  break. 

He  desired  to  give  Monsieur  de  Guise  ample  opportunity 
to  gauge  the  terrible  difficulties  of  the  crisis  with  his  ex- 
perienced eye. 

When  he  considered  that  the  duke  must  have  probed 
them  to  the  bottom,  he  said, — 

^*  I  see,  Monseigneur,  that  you  are  at  present  involved 
in  one  of  those  periods  of  doubt  and  anxiety  which  come 
to  the  greatest  of  men  in  the  midst  of  their  greatest 
works.  One  word,  however :  Surely  no  such  lofty  genius, 
no  such  consummate  general,  as  he  to  whom  I  have  the 
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honor  of  speaking,  could  have  lightly  engaged  in  so  mo- 
mentous an  enterprise  as  this,  unless  the  smallest  details, 
the  most  unlikely  contingencies,  had  all  been  discussed 
at  the  Louvre.  You  must  have  worked  out  in  advance 
favorable  results  for  all  possible  sudden  changes  of  for- 
tune, and  remedies  for  all  possible  ills.  How  does  it  hap- 
pen, then,  that  you  are  hesitating  and  seeking  anew  for 
them  now  1  '* 

"  Jfo?i  Dieu!^  said  the  Duo  de  Guise,  "your  youthful 
enthusiasm  and  confidence  fascinated  and  blinded  me,  I 
believe,  Gabriel.** 

"  Monseigneur  ! "  said  Gkibriel,  reproachfully. 

"  Oh,  don't  feel  wounded,  I  beg,  for  I  bear  you  no  ill-will 
for  it,  my  friend !  I  still  admire  your  design,  which  was 
both  a  grand  and  a  patriotic  one.  But  stem  reality  is 
very  fond  of  destroying  our  fairest  dreams.  Kevertheless, 
I  remember  distinctly  that  I  laid  before  you  certain  objec- 
tions, founded  upon  the  possibility  of  this  very  extremity 
to  which  we  are  now  reduced,  and  that  you  removed  my 
scruples." 

**  And  how,  Monseigneur,  please  1 " 

"  You  promised  me,"  said  the  Due  de  Guise,  **  that  if 
we  succeeded  in  a  few  days  in  gaining  possession  of  the 
two  forts  of  Ste.  Agathe  and  Nieullay,  the  secret  arrange- 
ment that  you  had  with  persons  in  the  town  would  place 
the  Risbank  fort  in  our  hands,  and  thus  Calais  might  be 
shut  off  firom  all  hope  of  reinforcement  by  sea  or  land. 
Yes,  Gabriel,  I  remember,  and  you  must  remember  your- 
self, that  you  gave  me  that  assurance.'' 

"  Very  well  I  "  said  Gabriel,  without  the  least  symptom 
of  anxiety  or  embarrassment. 

"Well,"  rejoined  the  duke,  "your  hopes  deceived  you, 
did  they  not  ?  Your  friends  in  Calais  have  failed  to  keep 
their  word,  as  was  to  be  expected.     They  are  evidently 
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not  yet  certain  of  our  saccess,  and  are  timid ;  consequently 
they  will  not  show  themselves  until  it  is  too  late  to  do  us 
any  good." 

**  F^u-don  me,  Monseigneur,  bat  who  told  you  that  1  ^ 
asked  Grabriel. 

"Why,  your  very  silence,  my  dear  fellow.  The  time 
has  come  when  our  secret  allies  ought  to  come  to  our  as- 
sistance,  in  which  event  they  might  perhaps  save  us. 
They  give  no  sign,  and  your  lips  are  sealed ;  therefore  I 
conclude  that  you  no  longer  rely  upon  them,  and  that  we 
must  renounce  all  hope  of  succor  from  that  quarter." 

*'  K  you  knew  me  better,  Monseigneur,"  was  Gabriers 
response,  ''you  would  know  that  I  never  like  to  talk 
when  I  can  act." 

"  What 's  that  1  Do  you  still  have  hopes  1 "  asked  the 
Due  de  Guise. 

"  Yes,  Monseigneur,  since  I  am  still  living,"  Gabriel 
replied,  in  a  grave  and  melancholy  tone. 

"And  the  Risbank  forf?" 

"  Shall  be  in  your  hands  when  necessary,  unless  I  am 
dead." 

"But,  Gabriel,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to-morrow, — to- 
morrow morning ! " 

"  Then  we  shall  have  it  to-morrow  morning ! "  replied 
Gabriel,  calmly,  —  "  that  is,  I  say  again,  unless  I  fall ; 
but  in  that  event  you  cannot  reproach  one  who  has  given 
his  life  in  the  attempt  for  his  failure  to  keep  his  word." 

'•Gabriel,"  said  the  Due  de  Guise,  "  what  is  it  that  you 
have  in  mind  to  do  1  Is  it  to  face  some  mortal  peril  or 
to  hazard  some  insane  chance  1  I  do  not  wish  it ;  I  do 
not  wish  it  I  France  is  only  too  much  in  need  of  such 
men  as  you." 

"  Be  not  at  all  alarmed,  Monseigneur,"  rejoined  GabrieL 
^'Though  the  danger  be  great,  the  end  to  be  attained  is 
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even  greater,  and  the  enterprise  is  well  worth  the  risk 
which  attends  it.  You  need  only  think  how  to  profit  by 
the  result,  and  leave  the  means  to  me.  I  am  only  re- 
sponsible for  myself;  but  you  are  responsible  for  every 
man  in  the  army." 

''At  least  tell  me  what  I  can  do  to  second  your 
plan  1  *'  said  the  duke.  ''  What  part  have  you  assigned 
to  me  ] " 

"  Monseigneur,**  Qabriel  replied,  "  if  you  had  not  done 
me  the  honor  to  come  to  my  tent  this  evening,  it  was  my 
intention  to  seek  you  in  your  own  quarters,  and  to  make 
a  request." 

**  Go  on,  —  speak  I "  said  the  duke,  earnestly. 

''  To-morrow,  the  5th  of  the  month,  at  daybreak,  Mon- 
seigneur, — that  is  to  say,  about  eight  o^clock,  the  nights  be- 
ing very  long  in  Januaiy,  —  I  ask  you  to  station  a  look-out 
with  keen  sight  on  the  promontoiy  from  which  the  Ris- 
bank  fort  can  be  seen.  If  the  English  flag  is  still  waving 
there  at  that  time,  take  the  chances  of  the  desperate  as- 
sault you  have  resolved  upon,  for  I  shall  have  failed ;  in 
other  words,  I  shall  be  dead." 

''  Dead  1 "  cried  the  duke.  "  You  see,  Gabriel,  that 
you  are  fearing  your  own  destruction.** 

"  In  that  event,  waste  no  time  in  vain  regrets  for  me, 
Monseigneur,'*  said  the  youth ;  '*  only  let  everything  be 
in  readiness,  and  devote  all  your  energy  to  your  last 
effort ;  and  I  pray  God  to  give  you  means  of  success  1 
Let  every  man  share  in  the  attack  !  The  reinforcements 
from  England  cannot  possibly  arrive  before  noon ;  there- 
fore you  will  have  four  hours  of  heroism  before  you  in 
which  to  prove,  ere  you  beat  the  retreat,  that  the  French 
are  as  fearless  as  they  are  prudent." 

''But,  Gabriel,  assure  me  again  that  you  have  some 
chance  of  success." 
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''  Yes,  indeed  I  have ;  be  sure  of  that,  Monseigneur. 
Therefore  wait  calmly  and  patiently,  like  the  strong  man 
that  you  are.  Do  not  give  the  word  too  quickly  for  a 
headlong  assault ;  I  beg  of  you  not  to  stake  all  upon  that 
cast  until  it  is  actually  necessary.  Last  of  all,  you  need 
only  keep  Mar^chal  Strozzi  and  the  miners  quietly  at  work 
on  the  siege  lines;  and  let  your  soldiers  and  artillery- 
men await  the  favorable  moment  for  an  assault,  if  at  eight 
o'clock  you  are  informed  that  the  standard  of  France  is 
flying  over  the  Hisbank  fort." 

"  The  standard  of  France  over  the  Eisbank  fort !  '*  cried 
the  duke. 

"A  glance  at  it  in  such  position,"  rejoined  Gabriel, 
**  will  cause  the  ships  on  their  way  from  England  to  re- 
trace their  steps  without  loss  of  time." 

"  I  agree  with  you  there,"  said  Monsieur  de  Guise. 
"  But,  my  dear  friend,  how  will  you  do  it  1 " 

"  Let  me  keep  my  secret,  I  implore  you,  Monseigneur,'* 
said  Gabriel.  "  If  you  knew  my  extraordinary  design, 
you  might  perhaps  try  to  dissuade  me  from  it.  But  it  is 
no  longer  time  to  reflect  and  hesitate.  Moreover,  in  all 
this  I  neither  compromise  the  army  nor  yourself.  These 
men  here,  the  only  ones  whom  I  propose  to  employ,  are 
all  my  own  volunteers,  and  you  agreed  to  leave  me  free 
to  do  as  I  would  with  them.  I  propose  to  accomplish 
my  purpose  unaided,  or  to  die  in  the  attempt." 

"  But  why  this  pride  1 "  asked  the  duke. 

"It  is  not  pride,  Monseigneur ;  but  I  wish  to  requite 
as  well  as  I  can  the  priceless  favor  which  you  were  good 
enough  to  promise  me  at  Paris,  and  which  I  trust  you 
remember." 

"  ^Vliat  priceless  favor  are  you  talking  about,  Gabriel  1 " 
said  the  duke.  "  I  am  supposed  to  have  a  good  mem- 
ory, especially  where  my  friends  are  ooncemed;  but  I 
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am  ashamed  to  confess  that  in  this  instance  I  do  not 
remember." 

*'  Alas  I  Monseigneor/'  Gabriel  rejoined,  'Mt  is  a  very 
important  matter  for  me,  however  I  This  is  what  I  asked 
of  you  :  if  it  should  be  proved  to  your  satisfaction  that  in 
the  execution  as  well  as  the  conception  of  the  project, 
the  taking  of  Calais  was  due  to  me,  and  to  me  alone,  I 
begged  you  not  to  give  me  the  credit  in  public,  for  that 
credit  would  belong  to  you,  as  leader  of  the  expedition, 
but  simply  to  announce  to  King  Henri  II.  the  share 
which  I  had  had  under  your  orders  in  the  conquest.  You 
then  graciously  allowed  me  to  hope  that  that  reward 
would  be  accorded  me." 

"  What  I  Is  that  the  invaluable  favor  to  which  you 
allude,  Gabriel ) "  asked  the  duke.  '*  The  deuce  take  me 
if  I  thought  of  that !  But,  my  dear  fellow,  that  will  be  no 
reward  whatever,  but  a  simple  act  of  justice ;  and  in  secret 
or  in  public,  as  you  choose,  I  shall  be  ever  ready  and 
willing  to  recognize  and  bear  witness  as  I  ought  to  your 
services  and  your  deserts.'* 

^  My  ambition  does  not  go  beyond  what  I  have  asked, 
Monseigneur,"  said  Gabriel.  "  If  the  king  be  informed 
of  my  efforts,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  bestow  upon  me  a 
reward  which  would  be  worth  more  to  me  than  all  the 
honor  and  good  fortune  in  the  world." 

"  The  king  shall  know  all  that  you  may  have  done 
for  him,  GrabrieL  But  can  I  do  nothing  more  for 
you  1 " 

**  Indeed,  Monseigneur,  I  have  one  or  two  other  de- 
mands to  make  upon  your  good-will." 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  duke. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Gabriel,  "  I  must  have  the 
countersign,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  leave  camp  with 
my  people  at  any  hour  of  the  night  I  choose.** 
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'*  You  have  only  to  say  '  Calais  and  Charles/  and  the 
sentinels  will  allow  you  to  pass." 

"Then,  Monseigneur/*  said  Gabriel,  "if  I  fall,  and 
your  assault  succeeds,  I  venture  to  remind  you  that 
Madame  Diane  de  Castro,  the  king's  daughter,  is  Lord 
Wentworth's  prisoner,  and  has  an  indisputable  claim 
upon  your  courteous  protection." 

"  I  will  remember  my  duty  as  a  man  and  a  gentle- 
man,"  rejoined  the  duke.     "  And  then  1 " 

"  Lastly,  Monseigneur,  I  am  about  to  contract  to-night 
a  considerable  debt  to  a  fisherman  of  this  coast,  named 
Anselme.  If  Anselme  dies  with  me,  I  have  written  to 
Master  Elyot,  who  has  charge  of  my  property,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  and  well-being  of  his  family, 
deprived  as  they  will  be  of  his  support.  But  for  greater 
security,  Monseigneur,  I  would  be  deeply  obliged  if  you 
would  see  that  my  orders  are  executed." 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  said  the  duke.     "  Is  that  all  1 " 

"  It  is,  Monseigneur,"  Gabriel  replied.  "  But  if  you 
never  see  me  again,  think  of  me  sometimes,  I  beg,  with  a 
little  regret,  and  speak  of  me  as  one  for  whom  you  had 
some  esteem,  whether  it  be  to  the  king,  who  will  surely 
be  glad  to  hear  of  my  death,  or  to  Madame  de  Castro, 
who  may  perhaps  be  grieved.  Now  I  will  detain  you  no 
longer,  but  will  bid  you  farewell,  Monseigneur." 

The  Due  de  Guise  rose  to  go. 

"  Pray  banish  your  gloomy  thoughts,  my  friend,"  said 
he.  "  I  leave  you,  so  that  you  may  be  perfectly  free  to  go 
on  with  your  mysterious  project ;  but  I  confess  that  until 
eight  o'clock  to-morrow,  I  shall  be  very  anxious  and  shall 
find  it  hard  to  sleep.  But  it  will  be  principally  because 
of  the  obscurity  which  hides  your  operations  from  me. 
Something  tells  me  that  I  shall  see  you  again ;  therefore 
I  will  not  say  adieu." 
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^  Thanks  for  the  augury,  Monseigneur,''  said  Gabriel ; 
**  for  if  you  see  me  again,  it  will  be  in  Calais  when  it  shall 
have  become  a  French  city." 

**  And  in  that  event,"  said  the  duke,  "  you  can  fairly 
boast  of  having  rescued  the  honor  of  France,  and  mine  as 
well,  from  bitter  periL^ 

''  Small  craft,  Monseigneur,  sometimes  save  large  men- 
of-war,"  said  Gabriel,  bowing. 

The  Due  de  Guise,  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  gave 
GabrieFs  hand  a  cordial  grasp,  and  withdrew  in  deep 
thought  to  his  headquarters. 
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When  Gabriel  returned  to  his  seat  after  escorting  Mon- 
sieur de  Guise  to  the  door,  he  made  a  sign  to  Martin- 
Guerre,  who  at  once  left  his  occupation  and  went  out, 
seeming  to  need  no  further  instructions. 

The  squire  came  back  after  about  fifteen  minutes,  ac- 
companied by  a  pale,  emaciated  individual,  whose  clothes 
were  almost  falling  from  his  body. 

Martin  approached  his  master,  who  was  again  absorbed 
in  thought.  The  other  occupants  of  the  tent  were  play- 
ing or  sleeping,  as  their  fancy  dictated. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  Martin-Guerre,  "this  is  our 
man.** 

**  Oh,  yes !  "  said  Gabriel ;  "  so  you  are  Anselme  the 
fisherman,  of  whom  Martin-Guerre  has  spoken  to  me  1 " 
he  added,  turning  to  the  new-comer. 

"Yes,  Monseigneur,  I  am  Anselme  the  fisherman,'' 
was  the  reply. 

"Do  you  know  the  service  in  which  we  desire  your 
aidi"  asked  Vicomte  d'Exm^s. 

"  Your  squire  has  told  me,  Monseigneur ;  and  I  am 
ready." 

"  Martin-Guerre  ought  also  to  have  told  you,"  con- 
tinued Gabriel,  "  that  in  this  expedition  your  life  will  be 
in  danger  as  will  our  own." 

"  Oh,"  rejoined  the  fisherman,  "he  had  no  need  to  tell 
me  that;  for  I  knew  it  as  well  as  he,  or  even  better." 
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^And  still  you  camel"  said  Gabriel. 

^  Here  I  am,  at  your  service/'  Anselme  replied. 

**  Very  good,  my  friend ;  it  i£  the  deed  of  a  noUe 
heart.'' 

'  Or  of  a  hopeless  existence,"  was  the  response. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  1 "  asked  GabrieL 

"  Why,  by  our  Lady  ! "  said  Anselme.  "  Every  day 
I  take  my  life  in  my  hand  for  the  sake  of  bringing  home 
a  few  fish,  and  very  often  I  come  home  empty-handed. 
So  there  is  very  little  merit  in  risking  my  tanned  skin 
for  you  to-day,  when  you  promise,  whether  I  live  or 
die,  to  care  for  the  future  wel&re  of  my  wife  and  my 
three  children." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Gabriel ;  "  but  the  danger  that  you 
face  every  day  is  uncertain,  and  hidden  from  you  in  a 
measure.  You  never  go  to  sea  during  a  gale.  But  this 
time  the  risk  is  perceptible  and  unmistakable." 

**  Indeed,"  replied  the  fisherman,  **  it  is  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  one  must  be  a  madman  or  a  saint,  to  venture 
upon  the  water  on  such  a  night  as  this.  But  that  is 
your  affair;  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  find  fault,  if  you 
choose  to  do  it.  You  have  paid  me  in  advance  for  my 
boat  and  my  body.  But  you  will  owe  the  Holy  Virgin 
a  fine  candle  of  pure  wax  if  we  arrive  safe  and  sound." 

**  Even  when  we  have  arrived,  Anselme,"  Gabriel  re* 
sumed,  ^  your  labors  are  not  at  an  end.  Having  rowed 
us  safely  across,  you  will  be  called  upon  to  fight,  and  do 
a  soldier's  work  after  having  done  duty  as  a  sailor. 
Don't  forget  that  you  are  about  to  incur  dangers  of 
two  sorts." 

"It's  all  right,"  said  Anselme;  "but  don't  be  too 
discouraging  in  what  you  say.  Your  orders  shall  be 
obeyed.  You  guarantee  the  lives  of  those  who  are  dear 
to  me,  and  I  give  you  mine.  The  baigain  is  struck,  and 
let  us  say  no  more  about  it." 
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<*You  are  a  brave  fellow!"  said  Gabriel  ''As to 
your  wife  and  children,  let  your  mind  be  quite  easy ;  for 
they  shall  want  for  nothing.  I  have  written  to  my 
agent  Elyot  my  wishes  on  that  point ;  and  Monsieur  le 
Duo  de  Guise  will  himself  see  that  they  are  carried 
out." 

"  That  is  more  than  you  were  called  upon  to  do,"  said 
the  fisherman;  "and  you  are  more  generous  than  a 
king.  I  will  play  no  tricks  with  you.  You  need  only 
have  given  me  sufficient  money  to  relieve  me  from  em- 
barrassment during  these  hard  times,  and  I  would  have 
expected  nothing  further.  But  if  I  am  satisfied  with 
you,  I  hope  that  you  will  not  be  disappointed  in  me." 

''Let  us  see,"  said  Gabriel;  ''will  your  boat  hold 
fourteen  1** 

''  She  has  held  twenty,  Monseigneur.** 

"You  will  need  strong  arms  to  help  you  row,  will 
you  not?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Anselme ;  "  for  I  shall  have  my 
hands  full  with  the  helm  and  the  sail,  if  we  can  cany 
sail." 

"  We  have  three  men,"  said  Martin-Guerre,  — "  Ambro- 
sio,  Pilletrousse,  and  Landry,  — who  can  row  as  if  they  had 
never  done  anything  else  in  their  lives,  and  I  myself  can 
swim  with  a  pair  of  oars  as  easily  as  with  my  arms." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Anselme,  joyously,  "  I  shall  quite 
have  the  appearance  of  a  smart  seansaptain  with  so  many 
fine  fellows  in  my  crew  I  There  is  one  point  on  which 
Master  Martin  has  thus  far  left  me  in  ignorance,  and 
that  is  the  precise  spot  where  we  are  to  land." 

"  The  Risbank  fort,"  Gabriel  replied. 

"  The  Risbank  fort  I  Did  you  say  the  Risbank  forti " 
cried  the  stupefied  fisherman. 

" Certainly  I  did,"  said  Gabriel;  "  what  objection  have 
you  to  offer  to  that  t " 
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Ohy  nothing,''  rejoined  Anselme,  ''ezoept  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  land  at  that  point,  and  that  I  person- 
ally have  never  cast  anchor  there.  It's  nothing  but 
rocks." 

''  Do  you  refuse  to  guide  us  1  '*  asked  Gabriel. 

^  My  faith !  no ;  I  will  do  my  best,  though  I  am 
but  little  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  coast.  My 
father,  who  like  myself  was  bom  a  fisherman,  used  to 
say :  '  We  must  not  try  to  lord  it  over  fish  or  customers.' 
I  will  take  you  to  the  Risbank  fort  if  I  can.  A  nice 
little  trip  we  shall  have  I " 

'^At  what  hour  must  we  be  ready  to  start  1"  asked 
Gabriel. 

''  You  want  to  reach  there  at  four,  I  believe  1 "  returned 
Anselme. 

'*  Between  four  and  five ;  no  later." 

''  Very  well !  from  the  point  where  we  must  embark  so 
as  not  to  be  seen  and  arouse  suspicion,  we  must  reckon 
upon  two  hours  of  sailing ;  the  most  important  thing  is 
not  to  tire  ourselves  unnecessarily  on  the  water.  From 
here  to  the  creek  is  about  an  hour's  march." 

*^  Then  we  should  leave  the  camp  about  one  hour  after 
midnight  1 "  said  Gabriel. 

**  That  will  be  about  right,"  Anselme  replied. 

'^  Well,  then,  I  will  go  and  tell  my  men,"  said  GabrieL 

<<Do  so,  Monseigneur,"  said  the  fisherman.  ''I  will 
ask  your  leave  to  lie  down  with  them  and  sleep  until  one 
o'clock.  I  have  said  fitrewell  at  home ;  the  boat  is  already 
carefully  hidden  and  safely  moored,  so  that  I  have  nothing 
to  call  me  away.'' 

''You  are  quite  right,  Anselme,"  said  Gabriel;  ''lie 
down  for  awhile,  for  you  will  have  enough  to  tire  you 
before  this  night  is  over.  Martin-Guerre,  you  may  tell 
your  companions  now." 
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**Ho,  there,  you  fellows  I  You  gamblers  and  sleepy 
beads  I "  cried  Martin-Guerre. 

"  What  is  it  ?  What 's  the  matter  1 "  they  cried,  risiug 
and  drawing  near. 

''  Thank  Monseigneur ;  for  there  is  a  special  expedition 
on  foot  for  one  o'clock,''  said  Martin. 

'^  Good  !  very  good  I  splendid  I "  was  the  hearty  chorus 
of  the  veterans. 

Even  Malemort  added  his  joyful  shout  to  these 
unequivocal  demonstrations  of  satisfaction. 

But  at  that  very  moment  four  of  Ambroise  Park's 
assistants  appeared  to  carry  the  wounded  man  to  the 
hospital. 

Malemort  was  loud  in  his  protestations. 

But  notwithstanding  his  cries  and  struggles,  they  put 
him  upon  a  litter  and  held  him  there.  In  vain  did  he 
pour  most  bitter  reproaches  upon  his  comrades,  even 
calling  them  deserters  and  traitors,  since  they  were 
despicable  enough  to  go  into  battle  without  him.  Ko 
notice  was  taken  of  his  epithets ;  and  he  was  carried  off 
cursing  and  swearing. 

"  Now,"  said  Martin-Guerre,  **  we  must  make  our  6nal 
arrangements,  and  assign  to  every  man  the  part  he  is  to 
play  and  his  position." 

"What  sort  of  job  have  we-  on  handl**  asked 
Pilletrousse. 

"  Oh,  a  sort  of  assault,"  replied  Martin. 

''Then  I  will  be  the  first  one  to  scale  the  wall!" 
cried  Yvonnet. 

*'  Very  well,"  said  the  squire. 

"  No,  that  is  n't  fair  I "  exclaimed  Ambrosio.  "  Yvonnet 
always  monopolizes  the  first  place  in  times  of  danger. 
Keally,  it  seems  as  if  he  thinks  of  nobody  but  himself." 

''Let  him  have  his  way,"  said  Gabriel,  interposing. 
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*'  In  the  hazardous  ascent  that  we  are  about  to  make, 
the  foremost  will  be  the  least  exposed,  I  imagine.  As 
a  proof  of  my  belief,  I  propose  myself  to  be  the  last  to 
ascend." 

''Then  Yvonnet  will  be  cheated,"  cried  Ambrosioy 
laughing. 

Martin-Guerre  assigned  to  each  man  his  place  in  the 
order  of  march,  as  well  as  his  number  in  the  boat  and 
in  the  assault.  Ambrosio,  Pilletrousse,  and  Landry  were 
notified  that  they  would  have  to  row.  In  fact,  every- 
thing that  could  be  was  arranged  beforehand,  so  as  to 
avoid  confusion  and  misunderstanding  as  far  as  possible. 

Lactance  took  Martin-Guerre  aside  for  a  moment. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  he ;  *'  but  do  you  imagine  there  is 
any  killing  to  be  done ) " 

''I  am  not  sure;  but  it  is  very  possible/'  Martin 
replied. 

**  Thanks,"  returned  Lactance ; ''  in  that  case  I  think 
I  will  say  my  prayers  and  do  penance  in  advance  for 
three  or  four  dead  men  and  as  many  wounded." 

When  everything  was  settled,  Gabriel  advised  his  men 
to  obtain  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep.  He  undertook  to 
awaken  them  himself  when  it  was  time. 

''Yes,  I  shaU  be  glad  to  get  a  little  sleep,''  said 
Yvonnet ;  "  for  my  poor  nerves  are  terribly  excited  this 
evening,  and  I  need  above  all  things  to  be  cool  and  fresh 
when  I  am  fighting." 

In  a  few  moments  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  within 
the  tent  save  the  regular  breathing  of  the  veterans  and 
the  monotonous  Pater  nosten  of  Lactance. 

Soon  the  last-mentioned  noise  also  ceased,  for  drowsi* 
ness  had  at  last  overcome  Lactance,  and  he  too  was 
asleep. 

Gabriel  alone  was  awake  and  deep  in  thought. 
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Toward  one  o'clock  he  awoke  his  men  one  by  one. 
They  all  rose  and  equipped  themselves  in  silence.  Then 
they  went  softly  from  the  tent  and  left  the  camp. 

At  the  words,  '  Calais  and  Charles,'  uttered  in  a  low 
voice  by  Gabriel,  the  sentinels  allowed  them  to  pass 
unquestioned. 

The  little  band,  under  the  guidance  of  Anselme  the 
fisherman,  took  its  way  through  the  fields,  along  the 
shore.  Not  a  word  was  uttered.  Nothing  was  to  be 
heard  save  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  and  the  melan- 
choly voice  of  the  sea  in  the  distance. 

It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night.  Not  a  soul  was  to 
be  seen  along  the  road  traversed  by  our  adventurers. 
Even  if  they  had  met  any  one,  it  was  more  than  probable 
that  they  would  have  passed  unnoticed ;  but  had  they 
been  seen,  they  would  certainly  have  been  mistaken  for 
phantoms  at  that  hour  and  in  such  darkness. 

Within  the  city,  there  was  also  one  man  who  at  that 
hour  was  still  awake. 

It  was  Lord  Wentworth,  the  governor,  although,  rely- 
ing upon  the  reinforcemeuts  for  which  he  had  sent  to 
Dover  as  being  sure  to  arrive  on  the  morrow,  he  had 
retired  to  his  own  house,  hoping  to  obtain  some  rest. 

He  had  not  slept,  in  truth,  for  three  days,  exposing 
himself  continually,  it  must  be  said,  at  the  points  of 
greatest  danger  with  untiring  gallantry,  and  was  always 
to  be  found  wherever  his  presence  was  required. 

On  the  evening  of  January  4  he  had  paid  a  visit  to 
the  breach  of  the  Old  Chateau,  had  personally  posted 
the  sentinels,  and  had  reviewed  the  civic  militia,  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  simple  duty  of  defending  the  Risbank 
fort. 

But  notwithstanding  his  intense  weariness,  and  although 
everything  was  secure  and  quiet,  he  could  not  sleep. 
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A  yague  dread,  absurd  but  not  to  be  driven  away,  kept 
liifl  eyes  wide  open  as  he  lay  on  his  bed. 

Yet  all  his  precautions  were  well  taken;  the  enemy 
could  not  possibly  venture  upon  a  night  attack,  relying 
upon  so  trifling  a  breach  as  that  in  the  Old  Ch&teau.  As 
for  the  other  points,  they  would  protect  themselves  with 
the  aid  of  the  swamp  and  the  ocean. 

Lord  Wentworth  said  all  this  to  himself  a  thousand 
times,  and  yet  he  could  not  sleep. 

He  seemed  to  feel  something  floating  in  the  night  air 
about  the  city  which  told  him  of  a  terrible  danger  from 
an  invisible  foe. 

In  his  disordered  fancy  that  enemy  was  not  Mar^chal 
Strozzi,  nor  the  Duo  de  Nevers;  it  was  not  even  the 
great  Frangois  de  Guise. 

What  I  Gould  it  be  that  it  was  his  former  prisoner, 
whom  his  bitter  enmity  had  enabled  him  to  recognize 
several  times  in  the  distance  from  the  summit  of  the  for- 
tifications ?  Was  it  really  that  madman,  Yicomte  d'£xm^ 
Madame  de  Castro's  lover  1 

What  a  ridiculous  adversaiy  for  the  governor  of  Calais 
in  bis  strong  city,  still  so  impregnably  guarded  1 

However,  Lord  Wentworth,  whatever  the  reason  may 
have  been,  could  neither  overcome  this  indefinable  dread 
nor  explain  it. 

But  he  felt  its  presence,  and  he  could  not  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BETWEEN  TWO  OHASIIB. 

The  Eisbank  fort,  which  on  account  of  its  eight  faces 
was  also  called  the  Octagonal  Tower,  was  built,  as  we 
have  said,  at  the  entrance  of  Calais  Harbor,  in  front  of 
the  sand-dunes  ;  and  its  black  and  frowning  mass  of  gran- 
ite towered  aloft  upon  another  mass,  as  forbidding  and 
quite  as  colossal,  of  solid  cliff. 

The  sea,  when  the  tide  was  high,  broke  against  the 
cliff,  but  never  touched  the  lowest  courses  of  the  stone 
walls  of  the  fort. 

Now,  the  sea  was  running  very  high  and  very  threat- 
eningly on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  January,  1558,  and 
toward  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  it  gave 
forth  that  resounding  but  mournful  moaning  which  makes 
it  resemble  an  ever  restless  and  despairing  souL 

Suddenly,  a  short  time  after  the  sentinel  who  was  sta- 
tioned upon  the  platform  of  the  tower  from  two  o'clock 
to  four  had  been  relieved  by  him  whose  tour  of  duty  ran 
from  four  to  siz^  a  sound  like  a  human  cry,  as  if  uttered 
by  lungs  of  brass,  made  itself  distinctly  heard  amid  the 
tempest,  over  the  moaning  of  the  sea. 

Then  the  newly  arrived  sentry  might  have  been  seen 
to  start,  listen  attentively,  and  lean  his  cross-bow  against 
the  wall,  after  he  had  made  sure  of  the  source  of  this 
strange  sound.  Next,  when  he  had  satisfied  himself  that 
no  eye  was  upon  him,  he  lifted,  with  a  mighty  arm,  his 
Bentry-box  from  the  rock,  and  drew  from  beneath  it  a  pile 
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of  rope  which  assumed  the  shape  of  a  long  knotted  ladder, 
which  he  securely  fastened  to  the  pieces  of  iron  fixed  in 
the  battlements. 

Finally  he  attached  the  various  pieces  of  rope  firmly 
together,  and  lowered  them  over  the  walls,  when  two 
heavy  pieces  of  lead  quickly  carried  the  ends  down  upon 
the  rock  on  which  the  fort  was  built 

The  ladder  was  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long,  and 
the  fort  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  high. 

Scarcely  had  he  completed  his  mysterious  operation 
when  the  night  patrol  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  steps 
leading  to  the  platform.  As  the  sentinel  was  standing 
near  his  box,  the  patrol  asked  and  received  the  counter- 
sign, and  passed  on  without  noticing  anything  out  of  the 
regular  course. 

The  sentinel,  much  relieved  in  bis  mind,  anxiously 
awaited  what  was  to  follow.  It  was  already  quarter  past 
four. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cliff  was  a  boat  manned  by  fourteen 
men,  who,  after  more  than  two  hours  of  hard  and  almost 
superhuman  labor,  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Risbank 
fort.  A  wooden  ladder  was  placed  against  the  cliff.  It 
reached  up  to  a  sort  of  excavation  in  the  rock,  where  five 
or  six  men  might  stand  at  once. 

One  by  one,  and  in  absolute  silence,  the  bold  adventurers 
mounted  the  ladder  firom  the  boat,  and  without  stopping 
at  the  excavation,  continued  clambering  up  the  cliff, 
using  both  their  feet  and  hands,  and  taking  advantage  of 
every  inequality  in  the  face  of  the  rock. 

Their  purpose  was  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  tower.  But 
the  darkness  was  intense,  and  the  rock  slippery;  their 
fingers  were  torn  and  bleeding,  and  one  of  them  lost  his 
footing,  and  rolled  helplessly  down  until  he  fell  into 
the  sea. 
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Luckflj  the  last  of  the  fourteen  men  was  still  in  the 
boat,  tiring  yainly  to  make  her  fust  before  trosting  him- 
self to  the  ladder. 

The  man  who  had  fallen,  and  who  had  had  the  fore- 
thought and  courage  not  to  utter  a  cry  as  he  fell,  swam 
vigorously  toward  the  boat.  The  other  lent  him  a  hand, 
and  despite  the  pitching  of  the  boat  under  his  feet,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  rescuing  him  safe  and  sound. 

"What!  is  it  you,  Martin-Guerre  1"  said  he,  thinking 
that  he  recognized  him  in  the  darkness. 

It  is  myself,  I  admit,  Monseigneur,"  said  the  squire. 
How  came  you  to  slip,  bungler  ? "  asked  Gabriel 
It  was  much  better  that  it  should  have  happened  to 
me  than  to  another,"  said  Martin. 

"  Why  1 " 

"  Because  anybody  else  would  have  made  an  outcry,'* 
replied  Martin. 

"Well,  since  you  are  here,"  said  Gabriel,  "help  me 
pass  this  rope  around  that  great  root.  I  very  foolishly 
sent  Anselmo  ahead  with  the  others." 

"  The  root  will  not  hold,  Mouseigneur,"  said  Martin ; 
"the  least  shock  will  pull  it  up,  and  the  boat  will  be 
destroyed  and  we  shall  be  carried  away  with  it." 

"  There  is  nothing  else  to  be  done,"  rejoined  Gabriel ; 
^^  so  let  us  set  about  it  without  more  ado." 

When  they  had  made  the  boat  fast  as  well  as  they 
could,  Gabriel  said  to  his  squire, — 

"  Come,  up  with  you  !  " 

"  After  you,  Monseigneur ;  otherwise  who  will  hold  the 
ladder?" 

"  Go  up,  I  tell  you  I "  repeated  Gabriel,  stamping  his 
foot  impatiently. 

The  time  was  not  propitious  for  argument  or  formality. 
Martin-Guerre  mounted  as  far  as  the  excavation  in  the 
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oliff,  and  from  that  elevation  held  the  uprights  of  the  lad- 
der with  all  his  strength  while  Gahriel  ascended  in  his  turn. 

His  foot  was  on  the  topmost  round  when  a  powerful 
wave  struck  the  boat,  broke  the  rope,  and  carried  ladder 
and  skiff  out  to  sea. 

Gabriel  would  have  been  lost  save  for  Martin,  who,  at 
the  risk  of  dying  with  hira,  leaned  over  the  abyss  with  a 
motion  quicker  than  thought,  and  seized  his  master  by 
the  collar  of  his  doublet ;  then,  with  all  the  energy  of  de- 
spair, the  brave  fellow  drew  Gabriel  up  to  where  he  was 
standing  on  the  rock,  as  unharmed  as  himself. 

'*  Now  you  have  saved  my  life,  my  gallant  Martin," 
said  Gabriel. 

*'  Yes ;  but  the  boat  has  gone,"  returned  the  squire. 

"Bah  1  As  Anselme  says,  it  is  paid  for,"  said  Gabriel, 
with  a  carelessness  assumed  to  hide  his  anxiety. 

"  That 's  very  well ! "  said  the  cautious  Martin-Guerre, 
shaking  his  head ;  "  but  if  your  friend  does  n't  happen  to 
be  doing  his  turn  of  duty  up  there,  or  if  the  ladder  is  n't 
hanging  frt)m  the  tower,  or  if  it  breaks  under  our  weight, 
or  if  the  platform  is  occupied  by  a  force  stronger  than 
ours,  —  why,  then  all  chance  of  retreat,  all  hope  of  safety, 
has  gone  from  us  with  that  cursed  boat." 

*'  Well,  so  much  the  better,"  said  Gabriel ;  *^  for  now 
we  must  succeed  or  die." 

''  So  be  it  I "  said  Martin,  with  heroic  simplicity. 

''  Come  I "  Gabriel  rejoined  ;  '*  our  companions  ought 
already  to  be  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  for  I  can  no  longer 
hear  them.  Be  careful  about  your  footing  this  time, 
Martin,  and  never  let  go  with  one  hand  until  you  have 
a  firm  hold  with  the  other." 

**  Kever  fear ;  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  Martin. 

They  b^gan  the  perilous  ascent ;  and  after  the  lapse  of 
ten  minutes,  during  which  they  had  overcome  innumer- 
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able  difficulties  and  dangersi  they  rejoined  their  twelve 
oompanionSy  who  were  anziouslj  awaiting  them,  grouped 
together  on  the  cliff  at  the  foot  of  the  Kisbank  fort. 

The  third  quarter  past  four  had  come  and  gone. 

Gabriel,  with  inexpressible  joy,  spied  the  rope-ladder 
hanging  against  the  wall. 

"  Do  you  see  that,  my  friends  1 "  he  said,  in  a  whisper, 
to  his  little  party.  '^  We  are  expected  up  there.  Thank 
God  for  it,  for  we  can  no  longer  look  behind ;  the  sea  has 
carried  away  our  boat  So,  forward^  my  brave  fellows  • 
and  may  God  protect  us!" 

*'  Amen  I "  said  Lactance,  solemnly. 

Indeed  it  was  necessary  that  these  should  be  deter- 
mined and  resolute  men  who  stood  around  Gabriel  at 
this  crisis;  for  the  enterprise,  which  had  been  rash 
enough  up  to  that  point,  seemed  to  become  almost  in- 
sane, and  yet  not  a  man  stirred  at  the  terrible  news  that 
all  hope  of  retreat  had  been  cut  o£f. 

Gabriel,  in  the  gl(X)my  light  which  falls  even  from  the 
darkest  sky,  scanned  their  hardy  features,  and  found 
them  quite  devoid  of  emotion. 

They  all  repeated  after  him,  — 

"  Forward  1 " 
You  remember  the  order  agreed  upon,"  said  Gabriel : 

you  are  to  go  first,  Yvonnet;  then  Martin-Guerre ; 
then  each  one  in  his  proper  order  until  it  comes  my 
turn ;  and  I  shall  be  the  last  to  mount  the  ladder.  The 
ropes  and  knots  are  firmly  fastened,  I  trust  1  ** 

"  The  ropes  are  as  strong  as  iron,  Monseigneur/'  said 
Ambrosio;  ''we  have  tried  them,  and  they  will  bear 
thirty  as  safely  as  fourteen." 

"  Go  on,  then,  brave  Yvonnet !  *'  continued  Gabriel ; 
**  you  have  by  no  means  the  least  dangerous  part  of  the 
enterprise.     Off  you  go,  and  be  of  good  heart  1 " 
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"  My  courage  never  fails,  Monseigneur/*  said  Yvonnet, 
''  especially  when  the  drums  are  beating  and  the  guns  roar- 
ing ;  but  I  confess  that  I  am  no  better  accustomed  to  noise- 
less assaults  than  to  swaying  cordage ;  therefore  I  am  very 
glad  to  go  first,  so  as  to  have  the  others  behind  me." 

"  A  very  modest  reason  for  making  sure  of  the  post  of 
honor !  '*  said  Gabriel,  who  did  not  choose  to  enter  upon 
a  dangerous  discussion.  "  Come,  no  more  excuses !  Al- 
though the  wind  and  sea  drown  owr  words,  we  must  act 
and  not  talk.  Forward,  Tvonnet !  and  remember  that  you 
must  not  stop  to  rest  imtil  you  reach  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  round.  Are  you  ready, — musket  on  your  back  and 
sword  between  your  teeth  1  Look  up,  not  down ;  and  think 
of  God,  and  not  of  the  danger.     Forward  ! " 

Yvonnet  put  his  foot  upon  the  first  round. 

Five  o'clock  struck ;  a  second  night  patrol  passed  the 
sentinel  on  the  platform  as  he  made  his  rounds. 

Then,  slowly  and  silently,  the  fourteen  gallant  men 
ventured  one  after  the  other  upon  that  frail  ladder 
shaking  in  the  wind. 

It  was  nothing  so  long  as  Gabriel,  who  was  the  last  in 
the  procession,  remained  within  a  few  steps  of  the  ground ; 
but  as  they  went  on,  and  the  living  cluster  shook  from 
side  to  side  more  and  more,  the  danger  assumed  unspeak- 
able  proportions. 

It  must  have  been  a  magnificent  yet  appalling  sight  to 
witness  in  the  darkness  and  storm  these  fourteen  ap- 
parently dumb  creatures,  like  so  many  demons,  scaling 
the  black  wall,  at  whose  summit  was  possible  death,  while 
sure  destruction  awaited  them  at  its  base. 

At  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  round  Yvonnet  stopped, 
and  all  the  others  did  the  same.  It  was  agreed  beforehand 
that  they  should  halt  at  that  point  long  enough  for  each 
to  say  two  Paters  and  two  Aves. 

VOL.  II.— 4 
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When  Martin-Onerre  bad  finished  his  derotions,  he 
iTBS  amazed  to  see  that  Yronnet  did  not  stir.  He  thought 
he  must  have  missed  his  oonnt,  and  reproying  himself  for 
his  haste,  he  began  oonscientioiislj  a  third  Pater  and  a 
third  Ave. 

Bnt  still  Tronnet  remained  motionless.  Then — al- 
thongh  they  were  only  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
platform,  and  it  was  dangeroas  to  speak  —  Martin-Guerre 
stmck  TTonnet's  legs,  and  said  to  him,  — 

"  Go  on,  pray." 

"  No,  I  cannot,**  said  Yronnet,  in  a  stifled  voice. 

''You  can't,  villain!  Why  not!"  asked  Martin, 
shuddering. 

"  I  am  dizzy,"  said  Yvonnet 

A  cold  perspiration  broke  out  in  beads  on  Martin's 
forehead. 

It  was  a  moment  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind 
what  to  do.  If  Yvonnet  should  have  the  vertigo  and 
fall,  they  would  all  be  carried  down  with  bim ;  to  descend 
was  no  less  hazardous.  Martin  felt  himself  to  be  incap- 
able of  assuming  any  responsibility  whatever  at  such  a 
terrible  crisis.  He  leaned  over  to  Anselme,  who  was 
next  behind  him,  and  said,— 

"Yvonnet  is  dizzy." 

Anselme  shuddered  as  Martin  had  done,  and  repeated  the 
same  words  to  his  neighbor,  Scharfenstein ;  and  so  the  word 
was  passed  down  the  ladder,  each  one  in  turn  removing  his 
sword  from  between  his  teeth  long  enough  to  say  to  the 
man  next  below,  — 

"  Yvonnet  is  dizzy." 

At  last  the  dreadful  intelligence  reached  the  ears  of 
Gabriel,  who  turned  pale  and  trembled  as  the  others  had 
done  when  he  heard  it. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

ARNAULD  DU  THILL,  THOUGH  ABSENT^  CONTINUES  TO  EXERT 
A  FATAL  INFLUBNOB  ON  THE  DESTINT  OF  POOR  KARTIN- 
0X7ERRB. 

It  was  a  moment  of  fearful  suffering,  —  a  supreme  crisis. 
Gabriel  saw  that  he  was  threatened  by  three  distinct 
dangers.  Beneath  his  feet,  the  roaring  sea  seemed 
to  be  calling  to  its  prey  with  its  mighty  Toice.  Before 
him  twelve  terrified  men,  unable  to  move  either  for- 
ward or  back,  barred  the  road  to  the  third  source 
of  danger,  —  the  English  pikes  and  arquebuses  which 
were  perhaps  waiting  for  them  to  show  their  heads  above 
the  battlements. 

On  all  sides,  terror  and  death  seemed  to  threaten  the 
poor  beings  upon  that  vibrating  ladder. 

Fortunately,  Gabriel  was  not  the  man  to  waste  precious 
time  in  hesitating  even  between  two  formidable  perils, 
and  he  made  up  his  mind  in  an  instant. 

He  never  stopped  to  wonder  whether  his  grasp  might 
not  fail,  and  his  brains  be  dashed  out  on  the  rocks  below. 
Clinging  closely  to  the  rope  that  formed  one  side  of  the 
ladder,  he  raised  himself  by  his  hands  alone,  and  passed 
by  the  twelve  men  in  front  of  him  one  after  another. 

Thanks  to  his  enormous  strength  of  muscle,  as  well  as 
of  soul,  he  reached  Yvonnet  without  accident,  and  was  at 
last  able  to  place  his  feet  beside  those  of  Martin-Guerre. 

"Will  you  go  on  or  notT*  said  he  to  Yvonnet,  in 
sharp  and  commanding  tones. 
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''  I  am  —  dizzy,''  replied  the  poor  wretch,  whose  teeth 
were  chattering  and  his  hair  standing  on  end. 

"  Will  you  go  on  1 "  repeated  Gabriel. 

*'  Impossible  !  "  said  Yvonnet  "  I  feel  as  if  my  feet 
and  hands  were  leaving  the  rounds  to  which  they  are 
clinging.     I  am  going  to  fall." 

"  We  will  see,"  said  Gabriel. 

He  pulled  himself  up  as  far  as  Yvonnet's  waist,  and 
pricked  him  in  the  back  with  the  point  of  his  sword. 

"  Can  you  feel  the  point  of  my  sword  1 "  he  asked. 

*'  Yes,  Monseigneur !  Oh,  mercy  I  I  am  afraid. 
Mercy  ! " 

'*  The  blade  is  sharp  and  keen,''  continued  Gabriel,  with 
marvellous  sang-froid,  "  At  the  least  backward  movement 
on  your  part  it  will  bury  itself  in  your  body.  Now  listen, 
Yvonnet ;  Martin-Guerre  will  pass  in  front  of  you  and  I 
shall  remain  behind.  K  you  do  not  follow  Martin-Guerre, 
—  mark  well  what  I  say :  if  you  show  one  symptom  of 
flinching,  I  swear  by  God  above  that  you  shall  not  &11 
and  drag  others  down  with  you,  for  I  will  nail  you  to 
the  wall  with  my  sword,  and  hold  you  there  until  they 
have  all  passed  over  your  body." 

"  Oh,  mercy,  Monseigneur !  I  will  obey ! "  cried 
Yvonnet,  cured  of  one  fright  by  a  greater  one. 

"  Martin,"  said  Vicomte  d'Exmte,  "  you  heard  what  I 
said.     Pass  him  and  go  on.'' 

Martin-Guerre  in  his  turn  executed  the  evolution  which 
he  had  seen  his  master  perform,  and  assumed  the  first 
place. 

"  Forward  ! "  said  GabrieL 

Martin  went  bravely  up,  and  Yvonnet,  menaced  by 
Gabriel,  who  carried  his  sword  in  his  right  hand  and 
used  only  his  left  to  assist  his  feet  in  the  ascent,  forgot 
his  vertigo,  and  followed  the  squire. 
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Thus  the  fourteen  men  ascended  the  last  one  hundred 
and  fifty  rounds  of  the  ladder.  "Parbleu/**  thought 
Martin-Guerre,  whose  good  humor  came  back  to  him 
as  he  saw  the  space  which  separated  him  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  tower  growing  ever  less.  "  Farhleu  I  Mon- 
seigneur  discovered  a  sovereign  cure  for  the  vertigo." 

He  had  just  finished  that  pleasant  reflection,  when  his 
head  reached  the  level  of  the  edge  of  the  platform. 

**  Is  it  you  1 "  asked  a  voice  unknown  to  Martin. 

**ParUeuI'*  the  squire  replied  in  an  unembarrassed 
tone. 

"It  is  quite  time/'  rejoined  the  sentinel,  "In  less 
than  five  minutes  the  patrol  will  be  making  their  third 
round." 

"  Good  1  we  will  be  ready  for  them,"  said  Martin-Guerre. 

As  he  spoke  he  triumphantly  placed  one  knee  upon  the 
ledge  of  stone. 

"  Ah !  **  cried  the  sentinel,  suddenly,  trying  to  get  a  bet- 
ter view  of  him  in  the  darkness ;  "  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

"Why!  Martin-Guerre  —  " 

He  did  not  finish  what  he  was  saying,  for  Pierre  Peu- 
quoy  (it  was  no  other  than  he)  gave  him  no  time  to  put 
the  other  knee  beside  its  fellow,  but  giving  him  a  violent 
push  with  both  hands,  hurled  him  headlong  into  the  abyss. 

"  Holy  Jesus  ! "  was  all  that  poor  Martin-Guerre  said. 

Then  he  fell  without  a  sound,  concentrating  all  his 
energies  in  a  sublime  effort  to  change  the  course  of  his 
fall  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  safety  of  his  companions 
and  his  master. 

Yvonnet,  who  followed  him,  and  who  recovered  all  his 
oourage  and  boldness  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  solid  rock 
beneath  his  feet,  leaped  upon  the  platform,  followed  by 
Gabriel  and  all  the  others. 

Pierre  Peuquoy  made  no  further  opposition.    He  re- 
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mained  standing  as  if  turned  to  stone,  and  unoonscioos  of 
what  was  passing. 

"Wretch!"  cried  Gabriel,  seizing  him  by  the  arm, 
and  shaking  him;  "what  insane  fury  has  taken  pos- 
session of  youl  What  has  Martin-Querre  done  to 
you  1 " 

"  To  me,  nothing/'  replied  the  armorer  in  a  dull  voice. 
"  But  to  Babette,  my  sister ! " 

"  Ah,  I  had  forgotten ! "  cried  Gabriel  in  alarm. 
''Poor  Martin!  But  it  was  not  he!  May  he  not  be 
saved  even  yetl*' 

"Be  saved  after  a  fall  of  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  upon  a  rock!''  exclaimed  Pierre  Peu- 
quoy  with  a  harsh  laugh.  "Come,  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte,  you  would  be  better  employed  just  now  in 
thinking  about  taking  measures  to  save  yourself  and 
your  companions." 

"My  companions,  yes,  and  my  father  and  Diane," 
said  the  young  man  to  himself,  recalled  by  these  words 
to  the  duties  and  the  risks  of  his  situation;  "but  still," 
he  continued  aloud,  "  my  poor  Martin  ! " 

"  This  is  no  time  to  bemoan  the  villain's  fate,"  Pierre 
Peuquoy  interposed. 

"  Villain  !  he  was  innocent,  I  tell  you,  and  I  will  prove 
it  to  you.  But  this  is  not  the  time  ;  you  are  right.  Are 
you  still  inclined  to  aid  us?"  Gabriel  asked  the  armorer, 
rather  bluntly. 

"  I  am  devoted  to  France  and  to  you,"  replied  Pierre. 

"Very  well,"  said  GrabrieL  "What  remains  for  us  to 
do  now  1 " 

"  The  night  patrol  will  soon  pass,"  replied  the  burgher ; 
"  we  must  choke  and  gag  the  four  men  who  compose  it. 
But,"  he  added  hurriedly^  "  it  is  too  late  to  surprise  them. 
Here  they  are  ! " 
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Just  as  Fieire  spokoy  the  urban  patrol  actually  came 
out  upon  the  platform  by  an  interior  staircase.  If  they 
gave  the  alarm,  all  might  be  lost. 

Luckily  the  two  Scharfensteins,  uncle  and  nephew,  who 
were  of  a  very  inquisitive  and  prying  nature,  were  prowl- 
ing around  on  that  side.  The  men  of  the  patrol  had  no 
time  to  utter  a  sound.  An  enormous  hand  closing  the 
mouth  of  each  one  of  them  from  behind,  threw  them 
violently  upon  their  hacks  as  well 

Pilletrouise  and  two  others  ran  to  them,  and  the  four 
bewildered  militiamen  were  easily  gagged  and  disarmed. 

**  Well  done  I  "  said  Pierre  Peuquoy.  "  Now,  Mon- 
seigueur,  we  must  make  sure  of  the  other  sentinels,  and 
then  make  a  bold  descent  upon  the  guard-house.  We 
have  two  posts  to  carry.  But  have  no  fear  of  being 
overborne  by  numbers.  More  than  half  of  the  city  militia, 
having  been  influenced  by  Jean  and  myself,  are  for  the 
French  cause  heart  and  soul,  and  only  await  the  proper 
moment  to  show  their  devotion.  I  will  go  down  first  to 
notify  our  friends  of  your  success;  meanwhile  you  can 
look  after  the  sentinels.  When  I  return,  my  words  will 
already  have  accomplished  three  fourths  of  the  task." 

"  Ah,  I  would  thank  yon,  Peuquoy,^  said  Gabriel,  **  if 
Martin-Guerre*s  death,  —  and  yet  from  your  standpoint 
yoQ  did  only  what  was  just." 

"Once  more.  Monsieur  d'Exm^s,  I  beg  you  to  leave 
that  to  God  and  my  conscience,"  replied  the  stem  burgher. 
*'  I  acquit  you  of  blame.  Kow  act  your  part  while  I  fulfil 
mine.** 

Everything  happened  almost  precisely  as  Pierre  had 
foreseen.  The  sentinels  belonged  to  the  French  faction 
in  a  large  majority  of  instances.  One  who  undertook  to 
resist  was  soon  bound  and  rendered  incapable  of  doing 
any  hann.    When  the  armorer  returned,  accompanied 
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by  Jean  Peuquoy  and  a  few  sure  friends,  the  whole 
summit  of  the  Risbank  fort  was  akeadj  in  Vicomte 
d'Exmes  hands. 

It  remained  now  to  overthrow  the  corp^-dergarde  with 
the  reinforcement  brought  by  the  Peuquoys.  Gabriel  did 
not  hesitate  to  go  down  at  once. 

Advantage  was  skilfully  taken  of  the  first  moment  of 
surprise  and  uncertainty. 

At  that  early  hour,  most  of  those  who  remained  firm  in 
the  cause  of  England,  either  by  birth  or  interest^  were 
still  asleep  in  perfect  security  upon  their  camp  beds. 
Before  they  were  fairly  awake,  so  to  speak,  hands  were  at 
their  throats. 

The  tumult,  for  it  was  not  a  battle,  lasted  only  a  few  mo- 
ments. The  friends  of  Peuquoy  shouted,  "  Vive  la  France  ! 
Vive  Henri  II. ! "  The  non-combatants,  and  those  who 
were  indifferent,  lost  no  time  in  arraying  themselves^  as 
they  always  do,  under  the  successful  banner.  Those  who 
made  a  show  of  resistance  were  soon  compelled  to  yield 
to  superior  numbers.  There  were,  in  all,  only  two  men 
killed  and  five  wounded,  and  only  three  shots  were  fired. 
The  devout  Lactance  was  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
two  of  the  wounded  and  one  of  the  slain  to  his  credit. 
Luckily  he  had  time  to  spare  I 

It  was  not  six  o'clock  when  every  part  of  the  Eisbank 
fort  was  in  the  power  of  the  French.  The  disaffected  and 
the  suspected  were  securely  confined,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  city  guard  surrounded  Gabriel  and  hailed  him  as  a 
liberator. 

Thus  was  carried,  almost  without  a  blow,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour,  by  an  extraordinary  and  superhuman 
achievement,  this  fort  which  the  English  had  never 
dreamed  of  fortifying,  because  the  sea  alone  seemed  to  be 
such  an  impregnable  defence  to  it,  —  a  fort,  which  was 
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nereitheless  the  key  to  the  harbor  of  Calais,  yes,  to 
Calais  itself. 

The  whole  transaotion  was  accomplished  so  quickly  and 
quietly  that  the  entire  fort  was  taken,  and  new  sentinels 
stationed  by  Gabriel,  and  a  new  countersign  given  out, 
before  anything  of  it  was  known  in  the  city. 

**  Howeyer,  so  long  as  Calais  itself  has  not  surrendered," 
said  Pierre  Peuquoy  to  Gabriel,  "  I  do  not  consider  that 
our  task  is  done.  So,  Monsieur  d'Exm^s,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  you  had  best  keep  Jean  and  half  of  our  men  here  to 
make  good  the  fort,  and  leave  me  and  the  other  half  to 
go  into  the  city.  We  may  do  the  French  better  service 
there  than  here,  in  case  of  need,  by  some  useful  diversion. 
After  Jean's  ropes,  it  will  be  well  to  make  use  of  Pierre's 
anna." 

"Are  you  not  afraid,"  said  Gabriel,  "that  Lord  Went- 
worth,  in  his  rage,  may  do  you  an  ill  turn  1 " 

"  Never  fear,"  replied  Pierre ;  '*  I  will  resort  to  a  little 
artifioe,  which  will  be  justifiable  warfare  with  those  who 
have  been  our  oppressors  for  two  centuries.  If  necessary, 
I  will  accuse  Jean  of  having  betrayed  us.  We  were  sur- 
prised by  a  superior  force,  and  compelled,  in  spite  of  our 
reaistance,  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Those  of  us  who 
zefosed  to  recognize  yoiur  victory  were  driven  out  of  the 
fort.  Lord  Wentworth's  afiairs  are  at  so  serious  a  pass 
that  he  must  at  least  pretend  to  believe  us,  and  be  grate- 
ful to  us." 

"  So  be  it !  Gro  down  into  Calais,"  rejoined  Gabriel,  "  for 
I  see  that  you  are  as  clever  as  you  are  brave.  And  it  is 
certain  that  you  can  assist  me,  if  I  should  decide  to  make 
a  sortie." 

"Oh,  don't  risk  that,  I  beg  you !"  said  Pierre,  "you 
are  not  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  you  have  little  to  gain 
and  everything  to  lose  by  a  sortie.    Here  in  your  tower, 
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behind  these  good  walls^  you  occupy  an  impregnable  poo- 
tion.  Pray  remain  here.  If  you  take  the  ofTensiyey  Lord 
Wentworth  may  very  possibly  retake  the  fort ;  and  after 
having  accomplished  so  much  it  would  be  a  great  shame 
to  lose  its  manifest  advantages." 

''But  do  you  propose/'  rejoined  Gabriel,  ''that  I 
should  remain  idle  here  with  mv  sword  in  its  scabbard 
while  Monsieur  de  Guise  and  all  our  troops  are  fighting 
and  risking  their  lives  %  " 

"  Their  lives  are  their  own,  Monseigneur,  but  the  Ris- 
bank  fort  belongs  to  France,"  replied  the  prudent  bui^gher. 
*'  But  listen ;  when  I  consider  that  the  fJEtvorable  moment 
has  arrived,  and  that  only  one  last  decisive  blow  is  needed 
to  tear  Calais  firom  the  hands  of  the  EInglish,  I  will  cause 
those  whom  I  have  with  me,  and  all  the  inhabitants  who 
share  my  opinions,  to  rise  as  one  man.  Then,  when  every- 
thing is  ripe  for  victory,  you  may  make  a  sortie,  to  give 
the  finishing  blow  and  open  the  city  to  the  Due  de 
Guise." 

"  But  who  will  let  me  know  when  I  may  venture  1 " 
asked  Gabriel 

"  Give  me  the  horn  which  I  presented  to  you,"  said 
Pierre,  "  whose  note  served  to  make  your  coming  known 
to  me.  When  you  hear  its  sound  once  more,  go  forth 
without  fear,  and  share  in  the  triumph  you  have  so  nobly 
prepared." 

Gabriel  thanked  Pierre  heartily,  helped  him  select  the 
men  who  were  to  go  with  him  into  the  city  to  assist 
the  French  troops  in  case  of  need,  and  graciously  accom- 
panied them  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  fort,  out  of  which 
they  were  to  pretend  they  had  been  driven  in  disgrace. 

By  the  time  this  was  done  it  was  half  past  seven,  and 
the  first  streaks  of  dawn  were  visible  in  the  sky. 

Gabriel  desired  to  make  sure  personally  that    the 
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Fiench  standaida  which  were  to  bring  peace  to  the 
mmd  of  Monsieur  de  Guise  and  strike  terror  to  the 
English  men-of-war  were  hoisted  over  the  fort.  Con- 
sequentij  he  ascended  to  the  platform  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  the  main  events  of  that  glorious  but  fateful 
morning. 

With  pallid  cheeks  he  drew  near  the  spot  at  which  the 
rope  ladder  had  been  attached,  and  whence  poor  Martin- 
Guerre  had  been  hurled,  the  victim  of  a  fatal  mistake. 

Shudderingly  he  leaned  over  the  abyss,  expecting  to  see 
the  mutilated  corpse  of  his  faithful  squire  on  the  rocks 
below. 

At  first  he  failed  to  espy  him,  and  his  eye  glanced 
hither  and  thither  in  surprise,  mingled  with  a  faint  hope. 

A  leaden  spout^  by  which  the  rain-water  from  the 
tower  was  carried  off,  had  stopped  the  body  midway  in 
its  terrible  &11 ;  and  there  Gabriel  saw  it  hanging,  motion- 
less and  doubled  up  over  the  spout. 

At  first  sight  he  thought  that  life  was  extinct,  but  he 
desired  to  pay  the  last  tokens  of  respect  in  any  event. 

Pilletrousse,  whom  Martin-Guerre  had  always  been 
fond  of,  was  looking  on  weeping,  and  his  devotion  to  his 
friend  seconded  his  master's  pious  reflections.  He  fas- 
tened himself  securely  to  the  rope  ladder,  and  ventured 
dQwn  into  the  abyss. 

When  he  reascended,  bringing  with  him,  after  much 
labor,  the  body  of  his  friend,  they  saw  that  Martin  was 
still  breathing. 

A  surgeon  who  was  at  hand  announced  that  life  was 
not  extinct;  in  fact,  Martin  regained  consciousness  to 
some  extent. 

But  he  came  back  to  greater  suffering,  for  he  was  in  a 
sad  plight     He  had  a  broken  arm  and  a  crushed  thigh. 

The  suigeon  could  set  the  arm  without  difficulty,  but 
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he  judged  it  necessary  to  amputate  the  leg,  and  did  not 
dare  to  undertake  so  difficult  an  operation  alone. 

More  than  ever  Gabriel  deplored  that  though  a  victor, 
he  was  confined  to  the  Risbsuik  fort.  The  delay,  which 
had  been  trying  enough  before,  now  became  almost 
intolerable. 

If  only  he  could  get  word  to  expert  Ambroise  Par6, 
Martin-Guerre  might  be  saved. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

LORD  WENTWOBTH  AT  BAT. 

Thb  Duo  de  Guise,  upon  reflectiou,  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  believe  in  the  success  of  so  foolhardy  an  enter- 
prise; nevertheless,  he  determined  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
whether  Vicomte  d'Exm^  had  or  had  not  achieved  his 
end.  In  such  straits  as  those  to  which  he  was  reduced, 
one  can.  but  hope  even  for  the  impossible. 

So,  before  eight  o'clock,  with  but  very  few  attendants, 
he  was  already  on  the  clifif  Gabriel  had  pointed  out  to 
him,  from  which  the  Risbank  fort  could  be  seen  with  a 
telescope. 

At  the  first  glance  that  he  cast  in  the  direction  of  the 
fort  be  uttered  a  triumphant  cry. 

He  could  not  be  mistaken ;  he  clearly  recognized  the 
standard  of  France.  His  companions  agreed  that  it  was 
no  delusion,  and  shared  his  delight. 

**  My  brave  Grabriel !  "  he  cried.  *'  He  has  really  been 
successful  in  his  prodigious  undertaking.  Has  he  not 
shown  himself  to  be  a  greater  man  than  I,  who  doubted 
its  practicability  1  Now,  thanks  to  him,  we  can  prepare 
for  the  capture  of  Calais,  and  make  sure  of  it  at  our 
leisure.  Let  the  reinforcements  come  from  England,  and 
Gabriel  will  take  it  upon  himself  to  give  them  a  hearty 
welcome." 

**  Monseigneur,  it  is  as  if  your  words  had  summoned 
them,''  said  one  of  the  duke's  aids,  who  turned  the  glass 
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seaward  at  this  moment     ^Look,  Monaeigneiiri  axe  not 
those  English  sail  on  the  horizon!" 

The  duke  took  the  glassy  and  caiefullj  scanned  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  channeL 

**  Tes ;  our  English  firiends  are  really  there,"  he  said. 
^  The  deuce  take  me !  thej  have  not  lost  any  time ;  I 
hardly  expected  them  so  soon.  Do  you  know  that  if  we 
had  made  our  contemplated  attack  upon  the  Old  Chateau 
at  this  time,  the  sudden  arrival  of  these  reinforcements 
would  have  been  an  extremely  bad  thing  for  ust  So 
much  the  more  cause  have  we  for  gratitude  to  Monsieur 
d'Exmes.  Not  only  does  he  put  victory  within  our  power, 
but  he  has  saved  us  from  the  disgrace  of  defeat  as  welL 
However,  we  have  no  need  to  hurry  now ;  so  let  us  see 
how  the  new-comers  will  act,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  the  young  governor  of  the  Eisbank  fort  will  behave 
toward  them." 

It  was  broad  daylight  by  the  time  the  English  ships 
arrived  within  range  of  the  fort. 

The  French  flag  burst  upon  their  sight  in  the  first 
rays  of  dawn  like  a  menacing  apparition ;  and  as  if  to  im- 
press the  unexpected  sight  the  more  forcibly  upon  them, 
Gabriel  saluted  them  with  three  or  four  cannon  balls. 

That  removed  every  shadow  of  doubt  It  was  really 
the  standard  of  France  which  was  floating  over  the  Eng- 
lish fort.  Of  course,  then,  the  city  as  well  as  the  tower 
must  be  in  the  power  of  the  besiegers ;  and  the  reinforce- 
ments, though  despatched  in  all  haste,  had  arrived  too 
late. 

After  a  few  moments  of  surprised  irresolution,  the 
English  ships  were  seen  to  be  standing  off  toward 
Dover  again. 

They  had  on  board  a  sufficient  force  to  relieve  Calais, 
but  not  to  recapture  the  city. 
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^  Thank  God  I "  cried  the  Duo  do  Guise,  in  an  ecstasy 
of  delight.  **  Think  of  this  Grabriel  i  He  knows  how  to 
maintain  his  conquests  as  well  as  to  conquer ;  he  has  put 
CSalais  in  our  grasp,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  close 
oar  hands  upon  the  fair  city." 

He  leaped  upon  his  horse,  and  galloped  joyfully  back  to 
camp  to  lurge  on  the  siege-operations. 

Human  events  have  almost  invariably  two  sides; 
and  the  veiy  same  occurrences  which  bring  laughter 
and  delight  to  the  hearts  of  some,  make  others  weep. 
At  the  moment  when  the  Due  de  Guise  was  thus 
olapping  his  hands  for  joy,  Lord  Wentworth  was  tearing 
his  hair. 

After  a  deepless  night,  as  we  have  seen,  and  excited 
by  presentiments  of  evil|  Lord  Wentworth  had  finally 
fallen  asleep  toward  morning,  and  was  just  leaving  his 
bed-chamber  when  the  pretended  fugitives  from  the  Eis- 
bank  fort  were  bringing  the  fatal  news  into  the  city, 
Pierre  Peuquoy  at  their  head. 

The  governor  was  almost  the  last  person  to  hear  it 

In  his  pain  and  indignation  he  could  not  believe  his 
ears,  and  ordered  that  the  leader  of  the  fugitives  should 
be  bronght  before  him. 

Pierre  Peuquoy  was  at  once  escorted  into  the  gover- 
nor's presence ;  he  can^  in  looking  decidedly  chopfallen, 
and  with  a  bearing  well  suited  to  the  occasion. 

The  cunning  burgher,  as  if  still  under  the  influence  of 
the  firight  he  had  had,  told  of  the  night  assault,  and 
described  the  three  hundred  savage  adventurers  who  had 
sealed  the  Risbank  fort,  assisted,  no  doubt,  by  treachery 
within  the  walls,  which  he,  Pierre  Peuquoy,  had  not  had 
time  to  unearth. 

''  Who  oommanded  these  three  hundred  men  1 "  asked 
Lord  Wentworth. 
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"  Man  Dieul  Tour  late  prisoner^  Monsieur  d'Exm^,'' 
was  the  armorer's  ingenuous  reply. 

'^  Oh,  my  dreams  have  come  true ! "  cried  the 
governor. 

Then,  with  a  threatening  firown,  suddenly  remembering 
what  he  was  not  likely  to  forget,  — 

"  Why,  this  Monsieur  d'£xm^s,"  said  he  to  Pierre, "  was 
your  guest,  if  I  mistake  not,  during  his  stay  in  Calais? " 

"  Yes,  Monseigneur,"  replied  Pierre,  without  embarrass- 
ment. ''  In  fact  I  have  reason  to  believe  —  why  should  I 
conceal  it  ?  —  that  my  cousin  Jean,  the  weaver,  has  had 
a  larger  share  in  this  business  than  he  ought  to  have 
had." 

Lord  Wentworth  fixed  a  piercing  glance  upon  the 
sturdy  burgher;  but  he  looked  Lord  Wentworth  fear- 
lessly in  the  eye. 

As  Pierre  had  imagined  would  be  the  case,  the  gov- 
ernor was  too  sensible  of  his  own  weakness,  and  too  well 
aware  of  Peuquoy's  influence  in  the  city,  to  allow  his  sus- 
picions to  appear. 

After  having  put  some  few  questions  to  him,  the  gov- 
ernor dismissed  him  with  gloomy  but  friendly  words. 

Left  alone,  Lord  Wentworth  gave  way  to  overwhelm- 
ing despondency. 

What  could  he  dol  The  city,  defended  only  by  its 
weak  garrison,  henceforth  shut  off  from  all  hope  of  suc- 
cor by  land  or  sea,  and  hemmed  in  between  the  NieuUay 
fort  on  one  side  and  the  Eisbank  fort  on  the  other,  both 
of  which  threatened  instead  of  defending  it,  —  the  city 
could  hold  out  but  very  few  days  longer ;  in  fact,  it  might 
be  only  a  few  hours. 

A  terrible  state  of  affairs,  indeed,  for  the  haughty  pride 
of  Lord  Wentworth  1 

*'  1^0  matter  I "  he  said  beneath  his  breath,  still  pale 
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with  aatonishnient  and  rage,  —  "  no  matter  I  I  will  make 
them  pay  dear  for  their  triumph.  Calais  is  theirs  now 
only  too  inevitably ;  but  I  will  at  all  events  hold  out  to 
the  bitter  end,  and  will  sell  them  their  priceless  conquest 
at  the  price  of  as  many  dead  bodies  as  possible.  And  as 
for  the  lover  of  beauteous  Diane  de  Castro  —  ** 

He  checked  himself  while  a  hellish  thought  caused  his 
sombre  features  to  light  up  with  a  joyous  gleam. 

'*  As  for  the  lover  of  the  fair  Diane,"  he  resumed,  with 
a  sort  of  satisfoction,  *^  if  I  bury  myself,  as  I  ought  and 
will,  under  the  ruins  of  Calais,  we  will  try  and  see  to  it, 
at  least,  that  he  has  not  any  reason  to  rejoice  too  heartily 
at  our  death ;  his  suffering  and  vanquished  rival  has  in 
store  for  him  a  fearful  surprise,  and  let  him  beware  I  " 

Thereupon  he  rushed  from  the  house  to  encourage  his 
troops  and  make  his  dispositions. 

Soothed  and  hardened  at  once  in  a  measure  by  reflect- 
ing on  some  evil  project,  he  exhibited  such  imperturbable 
$ang-fnM  that  his  very  despair  inspired  hope  in  more 
than  one  doubting  heart. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  plan  of  this  book  to  relate  the  story 
of  the  siege  of  Calais  in  all  its  details.  Francois  de 
Rabutin,  in  his  ''Guerres  de  Belgique,"  gives  them  in 
all  their  prolixity. 

The  days  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  January  were  passed 
in  equally  energetic  efforts  on  the  one  side  and  the  other. 
Miners  and  soldiers  on  both  sides  did  their  duty  with  like 
courage  and  heroic  obstinacy. 

But  the  superb  resistance  of  Lord  Wentworth  was  ren- 
dered hopeless  by  the  great  superiority  of  the  force  op- 
posed to  him ;  Mardchal  Strozzi,  who  had  charge  of  the 
operations,  seemed  to  divine  all  the  means  of  defence  and 
every  movement  of  the  English  as  if  the  ramparts  of 
Calais  had  been  transparent 
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''The  enemy  must  have  a  plan  of  the  city  in  their 
poflsession/'  thought  Lord  Wentworth. 

We  know  who  had  famished  the  Due  de  Guise  with 
that  plan. 

Thus  it  was  that  Yioomte  d'Exm^s,  though  he  was 
absent,  though  he  was  unemployed  at  the  moment,  was 
still  useful  to  his  associates ;  and  as  Monsieur  de  Guise 
remarked  in  his  just  gratitude,  his  beneficial  influence 
had  its  due  effect  even  from  afar. 

Kevertheless,  the  inactive  and  helpless  part  that  he 
was  forced  to  play  weighed  heavily  upon  the  fiery  youth. 
Practically  imprisoned  in  the  stronghold  he  had  con- 
quered, he  had  to  occupy  his  energy  in  the  duty  of  keep- 
ing watch,  which  was  altogether  too  simple  a  matter  and 
too  easily  performed  for  him. 

When  he  had  made  the  rounds  every  hour  with  the 
watchful  vigilance  which  he  had  learned  during  the  de- 
fence of  St.  Quentin,  he  would  generally  take  his  place 
by  Martin-Guerre's  bedside  to  comfort  and  encourage 
him. 

The  brave  squire  endured  his  suffering  with  marvellous 
patience  and  steadfastness,  but  he  could  not  get  over  his 
surprise  and  sorrowful  indignation  at  the  wicked  treat- 
ment which  Pierre  Peuquoy  had  felt  called  upon  to 
inflict  upon  him. 

The  perfect  candor  of  his  anger  and  his  surprise  when 
he  talked  upon  that  obscure  subject,  was  in  itself  suffi- 
cient to  have  scattered  any  suspicions  that  Gabriel  might 
still  have  retained  as  to  Martin's  good  faith. 

Thereupon  he  decided  to  tell  Martin-Guerre  his  own 
story,  according  to  what  he  presumed  to  be  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  judging  from  appearances  and  from 
his  conjectures.  It  was  now  very  evident  to  him  that 
some  villain  had  availed  himself  of  a  marvellous  resem- 
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blanoe  to  Martin,  to  commit  in  his  name  all  sorts  of 
scandalous  and  in&mous  deeds,  of  which  he  was  not 
anxious  to  accept  the  consequences,  and  also,  doubtless^ 
to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  advantages  and  priyi- 
leges  which  he  had  been  able  to  divert  from  his  double 
to.  himself. 

This  revelation  Gabriel  took  care  to  make  in  presence 
of  Jean  Peuquoy.  Jean  was  grieved  and  terrified  in  his 
honest  heart  at  the  consequences  of  the  fatal  error.  But 
he  was  especially  disturbed  as  to  the  person  who  was 
guilty  of  all  these  crimes.  Who  was  the  miserable  wretch  9 
Was  he  married  also  1    Where  was  he  hiding  himself  t 

Martin-Guerre,  for  his  part,  was  terribly  alarmed  at 
the  mere  idea  of  such  an  entanglement.  While  he  was 
more  than  overjoyed  to  have  his  conscience  relieved  of 
such  a  load  of  misdeeds  of  which  he  had  borne  the  blame 
so  long;  he  was  in  despair  at  the  thought  that  his  name 
had  been  assumed,  and  his  good  fame  dragged  in  the 
mire  by  such  a  villain.  And  thou  who  could  tell  to 
what  lengths  the  scoundrel  might  still  be  going  under 
oover  of  that  name,  even  at  the  very  moment  when 
Martin  was  lying  helpless  on  his  bed  of  suffering ! 

The  episode  of  Babette  Peuquoy  especially  caused  poor 
Martin's  heart  to  overflow  with  sorrow  and  compassion. 
Oh,  indeed,  now  he  could  find  excuses  for  Pierre's  seem- 
ing brutality!  He  not  only  forgave  him,  but  applauded 
him  for  what  he  did.  Certainly,  it  was  very  well  of  him 
thus  to  avenge  his  honor  so  basely  outraged  1  It  was 
Martin-Guerre's  turn  now  to  console  and  reassure  poor 
bewildered  Jean  Peuquoy. 

The  good  squire,  in  his  applause  of  Babette's  brother, 
foigot  only  one  thing,  —  that  it  was  he  who  was  suffering 
instead  of  the  real  culprit.  When  Gabriel  smilingly 
reminded  him  of  that,  "Oh,  well,  never  mind  I"  said 
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Martiu-Guerre.  **  I  am  still  thankful  for  my  accident ; 
for  if  I  survive,  my  poor  lame  leg^  or  better  still,  its 
stump,  will  serve  to  distinguish  me  from  the  impostor 
and  traitor/' 

But  alas  1  this  doubtful  consolation  with  which  Martin 
buoyed  up  his  hopes  was  very  problematical ;  for  would  he 
survive  1  The  surgeon  of  the  city  guard  would  not  prom- 
ise it  j  speedy  assistance  from  a  master  hand  was  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  two  days  would  soon  have  passed, 
during  which  poor  Martin-Guerre's  alarming  state  had 
been  relieved  only  by  inadequate  dressing. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  least  of  Gabriel's  reasons  for 
impatience ;  and  many  a  time,  both  night  and  day,  he  rose 
and  listened  intently  for  that  blast  of  the  horn  which  was 
at  last  to  relieve  him  from  his  enforced  idleness. 

It  was  not  till  the  evening  of  January  6th  that  Gabriel, 
who  had  already  been  in  possession  of  the  Risbank  fort 
for  thirty-six  hours,  thought  that  he  could  distinguish 
a  greater  uproar  than  usual  in  the  direction  of  the  city, 
and  unaccustomed  shrieks  of  triumph  or  distress. 

The  French,  after  a  most  bitter  struggle,  had  made 
their  way  victoriously  into  the  Old  Chateau. 

Calais  could  not  now  hold  out  more  than  twenty-four 
hours. 

Nevertheless,  the  whole  of  the  seventh  was  passed  in 
superhuman  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  English  to  retake 
80  vital  a  position,  and  to  maintain  themselves  in  the 
last  posts  which  they  still  possessed. 

But  Monsieur  de  Guise,  far  from  allowing  the  enemy 
to  regain  an  inch  of  ground,  was  gainiug  slowly  but 
surely  upon  him ;  so  that  it  soon  became  clear  that  the 
morrow  would  see  Calais  uo  longer  imder  English  rule. 

It  was  three  in  the  afternoon.  Lord  Wentworth,  who 
had  taken  no  heed  to  himself  for  seven  days,  and  who 
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had  been  always  in  the  front  rank,  dealing  ont  death 
and  defying  it,  considered  that  the  physical  strength 
and  moral  courage  of  his  men  would  hardly  hold  out 
two  hours  longer. 

Then  he  summoned  Lord  Derby. 

''  How  long  do  you  think/'  he  asked,  *'  that  we  can 
Btill  hold  out  1 " 

"  Not  more  than  three  hours,  I  fear,"  said  Lord  Derby, 
sadly. 

"But  you  can  promise  that  it  will  be  two,  can  you 
not  1 "  rejoined  the  governor. 

**  Except  for  some  unforeseen  occurrence,  I  can,"  said 
Lord  Derby,  measuring  with  his  eye  the  distance  still 
to  be  passed  by  the  French. 

"Very  well,  my  friend,**  said  Lord  Wentworth,  "I 
place  the  command  in  your  hands  and  withdraw.  If 
the  English,  two  hours  hence, — but  not  a  moment  sooner, 
you  understand,  —  if,  two  hours  hence,  our  people  have 
no  longer  any  possible  hope,  as  is  only  too  probable,  then 
I  allow  you,  nay,  I  command  you,  the  better  to  relieve 
you  from  responsibility,  to  sound  the  retreat  and 
capitulate.*' 

"  In  two  hours ;  veiy  well,  my  Lord,"  said  Lord  Derby. 

Lord  Wentworth  then  advised  his  lieutenant  as  to 
the  terms  he  might  demand,  which  would  doubtless 
be  granted  by  the  Duo  de  Guise. 

"  But,*'  said  Lord  Derby,  "  you  have  forgotten  your- 
self in  these  conditions,  my  Lord.  Shall  I  not  also  ask 
Monsieur  de  Guise  to  hold  you  to  ransom  ?  '* 

A  dull  light  shone  on  Lord  Wentworth's  gloomy 
features. 

''  No,  no/'  he  replied,  with  a  peculiar  smile ;  "  do  not 
worry  about  me,  my  friend.  I  have  assured  myself  of 
all  that  I  need, — yes,  of  all  that  I  desire  even." 
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^  But — "  Lord  Derby  was  beginning  to  remonstrate. 

*'  Enough !  "  said  the  governor,  authoritatively.  ^  Do 
only  what  I  tell  you,  nothing  more.  Adieu.  Tou  will 
bear  witness  for  me  in  England  that  I  did  all  that  human 
mind  and  hand  could  do  to  defend  my  city,  and  yielded 
only  to  fate  1  And  now  it  is  for  you  to  hold  out  till  the 
last  moment,  but  be  sparing  of  English  honor  and  English 
blood,  Derby.    This  is  my  last  word.     Adieu." 

Without  staying  to  say  or  hear  more.  Lord  Went- 
worth,  having  grasped  Lord  Derby's  hand,  left  the  field 
of  battle,  and  withdrew  alone  to  his  own  deserted  house, 
giving  the  most  strict  and  explicit  orders  that  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  follow  him  on  any  pretext. 

He  was  sure  that  he  had  at  least  two  hours  before 
him. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LOVB  DI8DAINBD. 

Lord  Wentwobth  believed  himself  to  be  sure  of  two 
things:  in  thp  first  place,  that  two  full  hours  would 
elapse  before  Calais  would  capitulate,  and  that  Lord 
Derby  would  demand  at  least  five  hours  before  delivering 
up  the  city ;  in  the  second  place,  he  was  confident  that 
he  should  find  his  house  entirely  unoccupied,  for  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  send  off  all  his  people  to  the 
breach  in  the  morning.  Andr^,  Madame  de  Castro's 
French  page,  had  been  imprisoned  by  his  orders ;  so  that 
Diane  must  be  alone  in  the  mansion,  except  for  one  or 
two  of  her  women. 

In  truth  he  did  find  eveiything  deserted  as  the  abode 
of  the  dead,  as  he  went  into  the  house ;  while  Calais,  like 
a  body  from  which  the  life-blood  is  ebbing  away,  was 
gathering  all  her  force  for  a  final  struggle  at  the  spot 
where  fighting  was  in  progress. 

Lord  Wentworth,  gloomy,  savage,  and  in  a  measure 
drunken  with  despair,  went  directly  to  the  apartments 
occupied  by  Madame  de  Castro. 

He  did  not  send  in  his  name,  as  his  custom  had  been,  but 
entered  brusquely,  like  a  master,  the  room  where  she  was 
Bitting  with  one  of  the  maids  who  had  been  furnished  her* 

Without  any  salutation  to  the  wondering  Diane,  he 
said  imperiously  to  the  maid, — 

'*  Leave  the  room  at  once  !  The  French  will  be  in  the 
dty  this  evening,  and  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
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power  to  protect  you.  Gro  and  find  joor  father;  jour 
place  is  with  him.  Go  at  once,  and  tell  the  two  or  three 
women  who  are  left  in  the  house  that  I  wish  them  to 
do  the  same  without  loss  of  time." 

"  But,  mj  Lord  —  "  the  maid  remonstrated. 

**  Ah  1 "  returned  the  govemory  stamping  his  foot  an- 
grily ;  "  did  jou  not  hear  what  I  said  f    I  wish  it  1 " 

"  But,  my  Lord  —  "  Diane  began. 

''  I  have  said,  '  I  wish  it !  *  Madame/'  replied  Lord 
Wentworth,  with  a  gesture  of  inflexible  determination. 

The  maid  left  the  room  in  terror. 

"  Truly,  I  should  not  have  known  yon,  my  Lord,"  said 
Diane,  after  an  agonizing  silence. 

"It  is  because  you  have  never  before  seen  me  in 
the  guise  of  a  vanquished  man,  Madame,"  rejoined  Lord 
Wentworth,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "  You  have  been  a  far- 
seeing  prophet  of  ruin  and  disaster  for  me ;  and  I  was  in 
truth  an  insensate  fool  not  to  believe  you.  I  am  beaten, 
absolutely  beaten,  beyond  resource  and  beyond  hope.  So 
you  may  rejoice." 

'*  Is  the  success  of  the  French  at  this  point  really  be- 
yond question  1 "  asked  Diane,  who  could  with  difficulty 
conceal  her  pleasure. 

'^How  can  it  be  otherwise,  Madame  1  The  Nieullay 
and  Eisbank  forts  and  the  Old  Ch&teau  are  in  their 
power.  They  have  the  city  between  three  fires,  and 
Calais  is  theirs  beyond  caviL     So  you  may  rejoice." 

**  Oh ! "  Diane  rejoined,  "  with  such  a  foe  as  you,  my 
Lord,  victory  is  never  certain ;  and  in  spite  of  myself,  — 
yes,  I  confess,  and  you  will  understand  me,  —  in  spite  of 
myself  I  still  am  incredulous." 

"  But  Madame,"  cried  Lord  Wentworth,  "  do  you  not  see 
that  I  have  left  the  field ;  that  after  having  taken  part  in  the 
battle  to  the  very  last,  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to 
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witness  the  final  catastrophe,  and  that  is  why  I  ain  here ) 
Lord  Derby  will  surrender  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  In  that 
time,  Madame,  the  French  will  enter  Calais  in  triumph, 
and  Yicomte  d'Exmes  with  them.    So  you  may  rejoice.** 

**  Tou  say  that  in  such  a  strange  way,  my  Lord,  that  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  believe  you  or  not,"  said 
Diane,  who  was  beginning  to  hope  nevertheless ;  so  that 
her  expression  and  her  involuntary  smile  were  illumined 
by  the  thought  of  deliverance. 

"  In  order  to  persuade  you,  then,  Madame,"  rejoined 
Lord  Wentworth,  —  "  for  I  mean  to  persuade  you,  —  I 
will  adopt  another  manner  of  speaking,  and  I  will  say  to 
yon  :  Madame,  in  an  hour  and  a  half  the  French  will  en- 
ter the  city  in  triumph,  and  Yicomte  d'Exmes  with  them. 
Tremble ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean  f "  cried  Diane,  as  the  color  fled 
from  her  cheeks. 

"  What !  Am  I  not  sufficiently  explicit  1 "  said  Lord 
Wentworth,  approaching  Diane  with  a  laugh  of  sinister 
meaning.  **  1  say  to  you :  In  an  hour  and  a  half,  Madame, 
our  idles  will  be  changed,  —  you  will  be  free,  and  I  a 
prisoner ;  Yicomte  d'Exmes  will  come  to  restore  you  to 
liberty  and  love  and  happiness,  and  to  cast  me  into  a 
dungeon.     Tremble ! " 

"  Why,  pray,  should  I  tremble  1 "  Diane  responded,  re- 
treating as  far  as  the  walls  would  allow  from  the  sombre 
yet  burning  gaze  of  this  man. 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  it  is  very  easy  to  understand,"  said  Lord 
Wentworth.  "  At  this  moment  I  am  master ;  but  in  an 
hour  and  a  half  I  shall  be  a  slave,  —  in  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  rather,  for  the  minutes  are  flying.  In  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  I  shall  be  in  your  power ;  now  you  are  in 
mine.  In  an  hour  Yicomte  d'Exro^s  will  be  here ;  but 
now  I  am  here.     So  rejoice  and  tremble,  Madame  1 " 
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*'My  Lord,  my  Lord!"  cried  poor*  Diane,  repulsing 
Lord  Wentworth,  with  rapidly  beating  heart  "What 
do  you  want  of  mel" 

"  What  do  I  want  of  you !  —  of  you ! "  said  the  gov- 
ernor in  a  hollow  voice. 

"  Don't  come  near  me,  or  I  will  cry  out ;  I  will  call  for 
help,  and  dishonor  you,  villain  I  "  exclaimed  Diane,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  terror. 

^  Cry  out  and  call  for  help  as  much  as  you  choose ;  it's 
all  the  same  to  me,"  Lord  Wentworth  rejoined  with  omi- 
nous tranquillity.  ''  The  house  is  deserted,  and  so  are  the 
streets;  no  one  will  answer  your  cries  for  at  least  an 
hour.  Look !  I  have  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  close 
the  doors  and  windows,  so  sure  am  I  that  no  one  will 
come  in  less  than  an  hour." 

"But  they  will  at  the  end  of  that  time,"  Diane  re- 
torted ;  "  and  then  I  will  accuse  and  denounce  you,  and 
my  deliverers  will  kill  you." 

"  No,"  said  Lord  Wentworth,  coldly,  "  for  it  is  I  who 
will  kill  myself.  Do  you  imagine  that  I  have  any  desire 
to  survive  the  fall  of  Calais  9  In  an  hour  I  shall  kill  my- 
self;  I  have  made  up  my  mind  beyond  recaU.  But  be- 
fore that  I  choose  to  give  full  play  to  my  passion,  and  to 
satisfy  my  vengeance  and  my  love  in  this  last  supreme 
hour.  Come,  my  fair  one,  your  resistance  and  your  con- 
tempt are  out  of  season  now,  —  for  I  no  longer  beg,  but 
command;  I  no  longer  implore,  but  demand." 

"  And  I  die ! ''  cried  Diane,  drawing  a  knife  from  her 
bosom. 

Before  she  had  time  to  strike.  Lord  Wentworth  sprang 
toward  her,  seized  her  weak  little  hands  in  his  powerful  ones, 
tore  the  knife  from  her  grasp,  and  threw  it  far  away. 

"  Not  yet  I "  he  cried,  with  a  smile  of  terrible  import ; 
^I  do  not  choose^  Madame,  that  you  should  turn  your 
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hand  against  yourself  yet  Afterward  you  may  do  as  you 
ohoose ;  and  if  you  prefer  to  die  with  me  ratlier  than 
live  with  hinii  you  will  be  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
But  this  last  hour,  -^  for  there  is  only  an  hour  left  now, 
—  this  last  hour  of  your  life  belongs  to  me ;  I  have  but 
this  hour  in  which  to  make  amends  to  myself  for  the 
eternity  of  hell  to  come  hereafter ;  so  be  very  sure  that 
I  will  not  renounce  my  right.** 

He  attempted  to  lay  hold  of  her.  Tliereupon  fainting, 
and  feeling  that  her  strength  was  forsaking  her,  she 
threw  herself  at  his  feet. 

•^  Mercy,  my  Lord  !  "  she  cried,  "  mercy,  I  ask  mercy 
and  forgiveness  on  my  knees  I  By  the  memory  of  your 
mother,  remember  that  you  are  a  gentleman." 

''  A  gentleman ! "  retorted  Lord  Wentworth,  shaking 
his  head;  ''yes,  I  was  a  gentleman,  and  I  so  bore  my- 
self, I  think,  so  long  as  I  triumphed  and  hoped,  —  yes,  so 
long  as  I  lived.  But  now  I  am  no  longer  a  gentleman ; 
I  am  simply  a  man,  —  a  man  who  is  about  to  die,  and 
proposes  first  to  be  revenged." 

He  raised  Madame  de  Castro,  kneeling  at  his  feet,  and 
held  her  dose  in  a  passionate  embrace.  She  tried  to 
pray,  or  to  cry  out^  but  she  could  not. 

At  this  moment  a  great  uproar  was  beard  in  the  street. 

"Ah I"  Diane  succeeded  in  ejaculating,  her  eye  kin- 
dling once  more  with  a  ray  of  hope. 

*'OoodI"  said  Wentworth,  with  a  demoniac  laugh; 
**  it  seems  that  the  people  are  beginning  to  plunder  on 
their  own  account  while  waiting  for  the  enemy.  So  be 
it  I  They  are  doing  quite  right,  upon  my  word  I  It  is 
for  the  governor  to  set  the  example." 

^  Mercy ! "  she  managed  to  say  once  more. 

**  No,  no  1 "  was  Lord  Wentworth's  response.  "  You 
are  too  beautiful" 
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She  swooned. 

But  the  governor  had  not  even  had  time  to  kiss 
Diane's  colorless  lips,  when  the  uproar  came  neai^r. 

Vicomte  d'Exmes,  the  two  Peuquojs,  and  three  or  four 
French  archers  burst  violently  through  the  doorway  and 
appeared  upon  the  threshold. 

Gabriel  ^irly  leaped  upon  Lord  Wentworth,  sword  in 
hand,  with  a  terrible  cry. 

"  ViUain  I " 

Lord  Wentworth,  with  clenched  teeth,  also  seized  his 
Bword  which  was  lying  upon  a  chair. 

'^  Stand  back  I "  said  Gabriel  to  his  companions,  who 
were  about  to  intervene.  ''  It  is  my  pleasure  to  punish 
the  infamous  scoundrel  with  my  own  hand." 

Without  another  sound  the  two  adversaries  furiously 
crossed  weapons. 

Pierre  and  Jean  Peuquoy  and  their  companions  took 
up  positions  so  as  to  give  them  ample  space^  and  re- 
mained silent  but  by  no  means  indifferent  spectators  of 
this  deadly  combat. 

Diane  was  still  lying  unconscious  upon  the  couch. 

Let  us  tell  in  a  few  words  how  this  providential  succor 
had  come  to  the  defenceless  prisoner  so  much  sooner 
than  Lord  Wentworth  had  anticipated. 

Pierre  Peuquoy,  during  the  two  preceding  days,  had, 
as  he  had  promised  Gabriel,  aroused  and  armed  all  those 
who  were  in  secret  devoted  to  the  French  cause.  Tho 
ultimate  victory  being  no  longer  doubtful;  this  class  had 
naturally  become  much  more  numerous.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  circumspect  and  cautious  burghers,  who  were 
unanimous  in  thinking  that  since  they  no  longer  had  any 
means  of  offering  resistance,  the  best  course  was  to  ar- 
range for  capitulation  on  the  most  favorable  terms  that 
could  be  obtained. 


^ 
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The  armorer,  who  did  not  want  to  strike  the  final 
blow  until  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  do  so,  waited  until 
his  strength  was  sufficiently  great,  and  the  siege  far 
enough  advanced,  to  run  no  risk  of  uselessly  exposing 
the  lives  of  those  who  relied  on  him.  As  soon  as  the 
Old  Ch&teau  was  taken,  he  determined  to  act.  But  it 
took  him  some  time  to  assemble  his  fellow-conspirators, 
who  were  scattered  all  over  the  city ;  and  it  was  just  as 
Lord  Wentworth  left  the  breach,  that  the  movement 
within  the  city  made  itself  felt. 

But  it  was  the  more  irresistible  in  proportion  as  it  had 
been  slow  of  development 

In  the  first  place,  the  penetrating  blast  of  Pierre 
Peuquoy's  horn  had  brought,  as  if  by  magic,  Vicomte 
d'£zm^,  Jean,  and  half  of  their  men,  rushing  out  of  the 
Hisbank  fort  The  feeble  detachment  which  kept  the 
walls  at  that  point  was  speedily  disarmed,  and  the  gate 
opened  to  the  French. 

Thereupon  the  whole  Peuquoy  faction,  increased  by 
this  reinforcement,  and  emboldened  by  their  first  easily 
won  success,  hastened  to  the  breach,  where  Lord  Derby 
was  trying  to  make  as  gallant  a  struggle  as  possible. 

When  this  sort  of  revolt  thus  left  Lord  Wentworth's 
lieutenant  between  two  fires,  what  was  there  for  him  to 
do)  The  French  flag  had  already  been  brought  into 
Calais  by  Vicomte  d'Exm^s.  The  city  militia  had  risen, 
and  were  threatening  to  open  the  gates  to  the  besiegers. 
Lord  Derby  preferred  to  yield  at  once.  It  was  only  to 
anticipate  the  governor's  orders  by  a  few  moments,  and 
to  avoid  another  hour  and  a  half  of  profitless  resistance, 
even  if  this  resistance  should  not  ^become  impossible, 
which  would  make  the  defeat  no  less  complete,  and 
might  lead  to  more  cruel  reprisals. 

Lord  Derby  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Due  de  Guise. 
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That  was  all  that  Gabriel  and  the  Peuquojs  asked  for 
the  nonce.  They  remarked  the  absence  of  Lord  Went- 
worth,  and  were  alarmed  at  it  So  thej  left,  where  a  few 
dropping  shots  were  still  to  be  heard^  and  spurred  on  by 
a  presentiment  of  evil,  they  hastened  to  the  governor's 
residence,  with  two  or  three  trusty  soldiers. 

All  the  doors  were  open,  and  they  found  no  difficulty 
in  making  their  way  to  Madame  de  Castro's  apartments, 
whither  Gabriel  hurried  them  on. 

It  was  full  time ;  and  the  sword  of  Diane's  lover  came 
most  opportunely  to  protect  the  daughter  of  Henri  II. 
from  a  most  base  and  cowardly  assault 

The  duel  between  Gabriel  and  the  governor  was  of 
short  duration.  The  two  combatants  seemed  to  be 
equally  expert  swordsmen.  Both  showed  equal  coolness 
in  a  like  state  of  fury.  Their  blades  were  entwined 
together  like  two  serpents,  and  crossed  and  recrossed 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 

However,  after  two  minutes  fencing.  Lord  Wentworth's 
sword  was  struck  from  his  hand  by  a  vigorous  counter 
on  Grabriel's  part. 

In  crouching  to  avoid  the  stroke,  Lord  Wentworth 
slipped  upon  the  floor  and  fell. 

Anger,  scorn,  hatred,  and  all  the  violent  emotions  which 
were  struggling  in  Gabriel's  heart  left  no  room  for  gener- 
osity. There  was  no  quarter  for  such  a  foe.  In  an  instant 
he  was  upon  him,  with  his  sword  at  his  breast 

There  was  not  one  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  scene, 
inflamed  as  they  were  with  indignation  so  lately  aroused, 
who  would  have  cared  to  stay  the  avenging  hand. 

But  Diane  de  Castro  while  the  flght  was  in  progress 
had  had  time  to  recover  from  her  swoon. 

As  she  raised  her  heavy  eyelids  she  saw  and  understood 
all,  and  rushed  between  Gabriel  and  Lord  Wentworth. 
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67  an  extraordiDaiy  coincidence,  the  last  word  she  had 
ntteored  as  she  fainted  was  the  first  upon  her  lips  when 
she  regained  consciousness. 

«  Mercy  I " 

She  prayed  for  mercy  for  the  very  man  to  whom  she 
had  herself  prayed  in  vain. 

Gktbriel,  at  the  sight  of  his  idolized  Diane,  and  the 
sound  of  her  omnipotent  voice,  no  longer  was  sensible  of 
anything  except  her  gentleness  and  his  love  for  her.  In 
his  heart  rage  at  once  gave  way  to  clemency. 

<<Do  you  wish  him  to  live,  Diane)"  he  asked  his 
beloved. 

"  I  beg  it  of  you,  Gabriel,"  said  she ;  ''  for  ought  we 
not  to  give  him  time  to  repent)" 

'^  So  be  it  1 "  said  the  young  man ;  '*  let  the  angel  save 
the  demon's  life,  —  it  is  her  proper  role." 

And  still  keeping  Lord  Wentworth,  boiling  with  rage, 
under  his  knee,  he  said  quietly  to  the  Peuquoys  and  the 
archers,— 

"Come  here  and  bind  this  man  while  I  hold  him; 
then  you  can  imprison  him  in  his  own  dwelling  until 
Monsieur  de  Guise  determines  his  fate." 

"No!  kill  me,  kill  me!"  cried  Lord  Wentworth, 
struggling  furiously. 

^  Do  as  I  say !  "  said  Gabriel,  without  loosing  his  hold. 
"  I  begin  to  think  that  life  will  be  a  greater  burden  to 
him  than  death." 

Gabriel's  orders  were  obeyed;  and  Lord  Wentworth 
struggled  and  fumed  and  threatened  in  vain,  for  he  was 
gagged  and  bound  in  an  instant.  Then  two  or  three  of 
the  men  took  the  ez-govemor  of  Calais  in  their  arms  and 
oarried  him  off,  without  ceremony. 

Gabriel  then  turned  to  Jean  Peuquoy,  and  said  to  him 
in  his  cousin's  hearing,  -^ 
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''My  friend,  I  have  already  told  Martin-Guerre  the 
extraordinary  story  of  his  impei*8ouation  in  your  pres- 
ence. You  then  deplored  the  cruel  error  which  led  to 
the  punishment  of  an  innocent  man ;  and  you  asked  for 
nothing  better,  I  know,  than  to  relieve  as  speedily  as 
possible  the  terrible  suffering  he  is  at  this  moment  under- 
going for  another.     Do  me  a  favor  then  —  *' 

''I  can  guess  what  it  is/'  brave  Jean  interrupted. 
^*  You  desire  me,  do  you  not,  to  seek  one  Ambroise  Par^, 
\f ho  may  be  able  to  save  your  poor  squire  f  I  fly  to  do 
it ;  and  that  he  may  be  the  better  cared  for,  I  will  have 
him  taken  at  once  to  our  house,  if  it  can  be  done  without 
endangering  his  life." 

Pierre  Peuquoy,  in  a  sort  of  stupefaction,  listened  to 
Gabriel  and  his  cousin,  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
as  if  he  was  dreaming. 

"  Come,  Pierre,"  said  Jean,  "  you  will  help  me  in  this. 
Oh  !  of  course  you  are  astonished,  and  do  not  under- 
stand ;  but  I  will  explain  everything  to  you  as  we  go 
along,  and  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  making  you  see 
the  matter  as  I  now  do ;  and  then  you  will  be  the  very 
first  one  —  for  I  know  you  well  —  to  wish  to  repair  the 
wrong  which  you  have  unwittingly  committed." 

Thereupon,  after  saluting  Diane  and  Gabriel,  Jean  left 
the  room  with  Pierre,  who  had  already  begun  to  ask 
questions. 

When  Madame  de  Castro  was  left  alone  with  Gabriel, 
she  fell  on  her  knees  in  the  first  impulse  of  pious  grati- 
tude, and  raising  her  eyes  and  her  hands  toward  heaven 
and  to  him  who  had  been  the  instrument  of  her 
salvation,  — 

"  I  thank  Thee,  0  God  I "  said  she ;  "  thrice  over  I 
thank  Thee,  for  having  saved  me,  and  for  having  saved 
me  by  his  handl" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

LOVB  REQUITED. 

Tbes  Diane  threw  herself  into  Gabriel's  arms,  —  "  And 

you,  too,  Grabriel/'  said  she,    ''  you,  too,  I  must  thank 

and  bless.     With  my  last  conscious  thought,  I  invoked 

my  guardian  angel,   and  you  came  to   me.     Thanks! 
oh, thanks ! " 

"  Oby  Diane,"  he  replied,  "  how  I  have  suffered,  and 
what  a  weary  time  it  has  been  since  I  saw  you  last  I " 

**  And  I  too  have  suffered,  and  have  found  the  waiting 
weary,"  she  cried. 

They  then  b^an  —  at  too  great  length  to  be  dramatic, 
it  must  be  confessed  — to  tell  what  each  had  endured 
and  felt  during  their  unhappy  separation. 

Calais,  the  Due  de  Guise,  vanquished  and  victors,  —  all 
were  foigotten.  All  the  strife  and  all  the  deadly  passion 
which  was  rife  about  the  two  lovers  did  not  reach  them. 
Lost  in  their  world  of  love  and  ecstasy,  they  no  longer 
saw  or  heard  the  sights  or  sounds  of  the  sad  world 
around  them. 

When  one  has  undergone  so  much  grief  and  terror,  the 
heart  is  enfeebled  and  softened  to  a  certain  extent  by 
suffering,  and  though  biave  to  overcome  disaster,  can  no 
longer  resist  happiness.  In  this  balmy  atmosphere  of 
chaste  emotion,  Diane  and  Gabriel  gave  themselves  up 
without  restraint  to  the  sweet  influences  of  peace  and 
joy,  to  which  they  had  so  long  been  strangers. 

VOL.  XI.  — 6 
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To  the  sceue  of  insane  passion  which  we  have  described 
succeeded  another  similar,  and  yet  widely  different  at  the 
same  time. 

"  How  good  it  seems  to  be  with  you,  my  friend,"  said 
Diane.  *'  Instead  of  the  presence  of  that  impious  wretch 
whom  I  hated  so,  and  whose  love  made  me  shudder, 
what  ecstasy  to  have  you  near  me,  so  reassuring,  and 
so  precious  1 " 

"  And  I,"  rejoined  Gabriel,  "  since  our  childhood,  when 
we  were  happy  without  knowing  it,  do  not  remember, 
Diane,  that  I  have  ever  known  in  my  poor  lonely,  troubled 
life  a  single  moment  to  be  compared  to  this.'' 

For  a  while  they  were  silent,  gazing  in  rapt  enjoyment 
at  each  other. 

Diane  resumed :  — 

"  Come  and  sit  by  me,  Gabriel.  Can  you  believe  it, 
dear,  this  moment,  which  has  united  us  once  more  in  so 
unhoped-for  a  manner,  I  have  nevertheless  dreamed  of 
and  foreseen,  even  in  my  apparently  hopeless  captivity  1 
I  have  always  felt  sure  that  my  deliverance  would  come 
through  you,  and  that  in  my  supreme  peril  God  would 
send  you,  my  own  knight,  to  rescue  me.** 

"  For  my  part,  Diane,"  said  Gabriel,  **  the  thought  of 
you  has  always  led  me  on  as  a  lover  and  guided  my  steps 
like  a  ray  of  light.  Shall  I  make  a  confession  to  you  and 
to  my  own  conscience?  Although  many  other  potent 
motives  might  have  uiged  me  on,  I  never  should  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  taking  Calais,  Diane,  which  is  mine 
alone,  nor  should  I  ever  have  had  the  courage  to  carry  it 
out  by  resorting  to  such  reckless  expedients,  had  it  not 
been  that  you  were  a  prisoner  here,  and  that  my  pro- 
phetic instinct  of  the  danger  which  beset  you  encouraged 
and  stimulated  roe.  Except  for  my  hope  of  rescuing  you 
and  the  other  holy  purpose  for  which  I  live,  Calais  would 
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Btill  be  in  EngUsh  bauds.  May  God,  in  His  meroy,  not 
obastise  me  for  baving  wisbed  to  do  and  baving  done 
wbat  was  rigbt  for  selfisb  reasons  only  I" 

Gabriel  tbougbt  at  tbat  moment  of  tbe  scene  in  tbe 
Bue  St.  Jacques,  of  tbe  self-abnegation  of  Ambroise  Pare, 
and  tbe  stem  belief  of  tbe  admiral  tbat  Heaven  demands 
unstained  bands  to  sustain  a  pure  cause. 

But  Diane^s  beloved  voice  restored  bis  confidence  some- 
wbat  as  sbe  exclaimed,  — 

"God ^obastise  yoii,  Gabriel!  God  chastise  you  for 
being  noble  and  generous  ! " 

"  Wbo  knows  f  "  said  be,  casting  upward  a  look  beavy 
witb  sad  foreboding,  as  if  be  were  asking  tbe  question  of 
Heaven. 

"/know,''  replied  Diane,  witb  a  lovely  smile. 

Sbe  was  so  bewitcbing  as  sbe  said  it  tbat  Gabriel,  in 
admiration  of  ber  beauty,  and  lost  to  every  otber  tbougbt, 
oould  not  restrain  tbe  exclamation,  — 

^  Ob,  Diane,  you  are  as  beautiful  as  an  angel  1 " 

"  And  you  as  valiant  as  a  bero,  Gabriel,"  said  Diane. 

Tbey  were  seated  side  by  side;  tbeir  bands  touched 
by  accident  and  met  in  a  fervent  clasp.  Darkness  was 
beginning  to  fidL 

Diane,  witb  blushing  cheeks,  rose  and  walked  away  a 
few  steps. 

**  Are  you  going,  Diane )  Ton  are  flying  from  me ! " 
Baid  tbe  youth,  sadly. 

"  Oh,  no  indeed  I "  said  she  eagerly,  drawing  near 
again.  ''  With  you  it  is  very  different ;  and  I  have  no 
fear,  dearest." 

Diane  was  wrong ;  it  was  a  different  sort  of  danger  that 
threatened  her  now,  but  danger  nevertheless ;  and  it  might 
be  that  the  friend  was  as  much  to  be  feared  as  the  foe. 

**  That  18  right,  Diane  I "  said  Gabriel,  taking  the  little 
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hand;  white  and  soft,  which  she  surrendered  to  him 
once  more;  ''that  is  as  it  should  be.  Let  us  enjoy  a 
little  happiness  after  all  we  have  gone  through.  Let 
us  give  free  play  to  our  hearts  to  revel  in  their  confi- 
dence and  joy." 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  it  is  so  good  to  be  near  you,  Grabriel ! " 
Diane  replied.  **  Let  us  forget  the  world  and  the  uproar 
around  us  for  a  moment ;  let  us  enjoy  to  the  full  the  un- 
accustomed sweetness  of  this  hour.  God,  I  think,  will 
allow  us  to  do  so  without  anxiety  or  dread.  You  are 
right;  else  why  have  we  suffered  sol" 

With  a  graceful  movement  which  was  common  with 
her  when  she  was  a  child,  she  laid  her  lovely  head  upon 
Gabriel's  shoulder ;  her  great  velvety  eyes  slowly  closed, 
and  her  hair  brushed  the  lips  of  the  ardent  youth. 

It  was  he  then  who  rose,  shuddering  and  bewildered. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ? "  said  Diane,  opening  her  drooping 
eyes  in  wonder. 

He  fell  on  his  knees  before  her,  pale  as  a  ghost,  and 
threw  his  arms  about  her. 

**  Oh,  Diane,  Diane !  I  love  you !  "  he  cried  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart. 

"And  I  love  you,  too,  Gabriel,"  Diane  replied,  fear- 
lessly, and  as  if  in  obedience  to  an  irresistible  impulse  of 
•her  heart. 

How  their  faces  came  nearer  together ;  how  their  lips 
met ;  how  in  that  long,  sweet  kiss,  their  very  souls  were 
blended,  God  only  knows ;  certain  it  is  that  they  did  not 
know  themselves. 

But  suddenly  Gabriel,  who  felt  his  reason  trembling  in 
the  vertigo  of  happiness,  tore  himself  away  from  Diane. 

"  Diane,  leave  me  1 "  he  almost  shrieked,  with  a  note  of 
horror  in  his  voice,  "  let  me  fly  1 " 

*^  Fly !  and  why,  pray  ? "  she  asked  wonderingly. 
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^Ohy  Diane,  Diane  I  if  you  should  turn  out  to  be  my 
mster !  **  replied  Gabriel,  beside  himself. 

^  Your  sister  I  **  echoed  Diane,  overwhelmed,  paralyzed. 

Qabriel  checked  himself  dismayed  and  like  one  stunned 
by  his  own  words ;  drawing  his  hand  across  his  burning 
lnx)Wy  he  asked  in  a  loud  voice,  — 

"What  did  I  say  r* 

"  What  did  you  say,  really  1  **  said  Diane.  "  Must  I 
believe  it  to  be  literally  true,  that  fearful  word  ?  What 
J8  the  key  to  this  terrible  mystery  ?  Can  I  really  be  your 
Bister)    Oh,  mon  Dieu / " 

"My  sister  1  Did  I  tell  you  that  you  were  my  sister  1 " 
ndd  GabrieL 

''  Ah,  it  is  true,  then ! "  cried  Diane,  gasping  for 
breath. 

*'  No ;  it  is  not,  cannot  be  true  !  I  do  not  know  it,  and 
who  can  know  it  f  Besides,  I  ought  not  to  have  said  a  word 
of  all  this  to  you.  It  is  a  secret  involving  life  and  death 
which  I  have  sworn  to  keep.  Ah,  Heaven  have  pity  upon 
me  I  I  have  preserved  my  self-control  and  my  reason 
amid  suffering  and  misfortune ;  must  it  be  that  the  first 
drop  of  happiness  which  passes  my  lips  should  intoxicate 
me  even  to  insanity  and  forgetfulness  of  my  oath ! " 

"  Gabriel,"  rejoined  Madame  de  Castro,  gravely,  "  Grod 
knows  that  it  is  no  vain  and  purposeless  curiosity  which 
moves  my  words ;  but  you  have  said  either  too  much  or 
too  little  for  my  peace  of  mind.     Now  you  must  finish." 

''Impossible,  impossible ! "  cried  Gabriel  in  terror. 

**  And  why  impossible  1 "  said  Diane.  "  Something  in 
my  heart  assures  me  that  these  dread  secrets  concern  me 
quite  as  nearly  as  yourself,  and  that  you  have  no  right  to 
conceal  them  from  me." 

"  That  is  very  true,"  Gabriel  rejoined,  "  and  you  have 
certainly  as  much  right  as  I  to  this  suffering.     But  since 
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the  burden  bears  upon  me  alone,  ask  me  not  to  share  it 
with  you." 

''But  I  do  ask  it,  and  desire,  nay,  I  demand  my  right- 
ful share  of  your  burdens,"  Diane  returned  ;  "  and  to  go 
still  further,  Gabriel,  I  implore  you !  Will  you  refuse 
mel" 

''But  I  have  sworn  to  the  king !"  exclaimed  Gabriel 
anxiously. 

"You  have  sworn  1"  rejoined  Diane.  "Very  well, 
keep  your  oath  loyally  to  strangers  or  to  indifferent  per- 
sons, nay,  even  to  your  friends,  and  it  will  be  well  done 
of  you.  But  with  me,  who,  as  you  admit,  have  as  deep 
an  interest  as  yourself  in  this  mystery,  can  you,  ought 
you,  to  preserve  this  baleful  silence  1  No,  Gabriel,  not  if 
you  have  any  pity  for  me.  My  doubts  and  anxiety  on 
this  subject  have  already  torn  my  heart  enough.  In  this 
matter,  if  not,  alas  !  in  the  other  events  of  your  life,  I  am, 
in  a  measure,  your  second  self.  Do  you  perjure  yourself, 
pray,  when  you  muse  upon  your  secret  in  the  solitude  of 
your  own  conscience  1  Do  you  think  that  my  loyal  and 
sincere  heart,  tried  by  so  many  bitter  tests,  will  not  be  as 
steadfast  as  yours  to  retain  and  hold  in  trust  the  secret 
of  joy  or  sorrow  confided  to  it,  and  which  belongs  to  it  as 
much  as  to  you  1 " 

The  soft  and  soothing  tones  of  Diane's  voice  flowed  on, 
moving  the  young  man's  inmost  soul,  as  if  it  were  an 
instrument  obedient  to  her  words. 

"  And  then,  Gabriel,  since  fate  forbids  our  being  bound 
together  by  the  ties  of  happy  love,  how  can  you  have  the 
heart  to  deny  me  the  only  communion  of  feeling  which  is 
permissible  for  us,  —  that  of  sorrow  ?  Shall  we  not  suffer 
less  if  we  suffer  together  1  Is  it  not,  then,  very  sad  to 
think  that  the  only  bond  which  can  unite  us  still  keeps 
us  apart  1  *' 
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Feeling  that  Gabriel^  though  half  conymoed,  was  still 
in  doubt,  she  resumed,  — 

'^  Besides,  you  must  beware  I  If  you  persist  in  your 
silence,  why  should  I  not  adopt  the  same  language  with 
you  which  caused  you  so  much  terror  and  anguish  just 
now,  —  why,  I  know  not,  —  but  which  you  yourself  after 
all,  long  ago  taught  my  lips  and  my  heart )  Surely  your  be- 
trothed has  the  right  to  tell  you  over  and  over  again  that 
she  loves  you,  and  none  but  you.  Your  promised  wife 
in  God's  sight  may  surely,  with  a  chaste  caress,  put  her 
head  upon  your  shoulder  and  her  lips  to  your  forehead 
thus—'* 

But  Gabriel,  with  a  sinking  heart,  again  put  Diane 
aside,  with  a  shudder. 

"  jS'o  I "  he  cried,  "  have  pity  on  my  reason,  Diane,  I 
implore  you.  So  you  really  wish  to  know  the  terrible 
secret  in  all  its  details  1  Well,  in  the  face  of  a  possible 
crime,  I  allow  it  to  pass  my  lips.  Yes,  Diane,  you  must 
take  in  their  literal  meaning  the  words  which  I  let  fall 
in  my  agony  a  moment  ago.  Diane,  it  is  possible  that 
you  are  the  daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Montgommery,  my 
father;  it  is  possible  that  you  are  my  sister." 

"  Holy  Virgin  I "  murmured  Madame  de  Castro,  over- 
whelmed by  this  revelation.  **  But  how  can  it  be  1 "  she 
added. 

"  I  should  have  preferred,"  said  Gabriel,  "  that  your 
pure  and  peaceful  life  should  never  have  come  to  know 
aught  of  this  mystery,  so  full  of  terror  and  crime.  But 
I  am  confident,  alas  !  that  in  the  end  my  strength  alone 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  prevail  against  my  love. 
So  you  must  assist  me  against  yourself,  Diane,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all." 

"  I  listen,  Gabriel,  in  terrible  dread,  but  with  attentioui" 
said  Diane. 
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Gabriel  then  narrated  everything  to  her:  how  his 
father  had  loved  Madame  de  Poitiers,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  court  had  seemed  to  be  favored  by  her ;  how  the 
dauphin^  the  present  king,  had  become  his  rival ;  how  the 
Comte  de  Montgommery  had  disappeared  one  day,  and 
how  Aloyso  had  come  to  know,  and  had  revealed  to  his 
son  what  had  taken  place.  But  that  was  the  extent  of  the 
nurse's  information  ;  and  since  Madame  de  Poitiers  obsti- 
nately refused  to  speak,  the  Comte  de  Montgommery  alone, 
if  he  were  still  living,  could  tell  the  secret  of  Diane's  birth. 

When  Gabriel  had  finished  the  lugubrious  history, 
Diane  cried,  — 

''  This  is  indeed  frightful  1  But  whatever  be  the  issue, 
my  friend,  there  is  misery  in  store  for  us.  If  I  am  the 
Comte  de  Montgommery's  daughter,  you  are  my  brother 
Gabriel ;  if  I  am  the  king's  daughter,  you  are  the  right- 
fully outraged  enemy  of  my  Mher.  So  that  in  either 
event  we  must  be  parted." 

"  No,  Diane,"  Gabriel  replied,  "  our  wretchedness,  thank 
Gk>d,  is  not  altogether  hopeless.  Since  I  have  begun  to 
tell  you  the  whole  story,  I  will  go  on  to  the  end.  I  feel, 
too,  that  you  were  in  the  right ;  it  has  encouraged  me  to 
confide  in  you  ;  and  my  secret,  after  all,  hajs  only  left  my 
heart  to  be  shared  by  yours." 

Gabriel  then  told  Madame  de  Castro  of  the  strange 
and  perilous  bargain  he  had  made  with  Henri  II.,  and 
the  king's  solemn  promise  to  restore  the  Comte  de  Mont- 
gommery to  freedom  if  the  Vicomte  de  Montgommery, 
after  having  defended  St.  Quentin  against  the  Spaniards, 
should  wrest  Calais  from  the  English. 

Now  Calais  had  been  for  an  hour  a  French  city,  and 
Gabriel  thought  that  he  might  say  with  all  modesty  that 
he  had  had  a  large  share  in  bringing  about  that  glorious 
result. 
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As  he  continued,  the  light  of  hope  began  to  chase  away 
the  gloom  firom  Diane's  &oe  as  the  light  of  dawn 
dissipates  the  darkness. 

When  Gabriel  had  finished,  she  remained  silent  for 
a  moment  in  deep  thought ;  then  she  said  firmly,  holding 
out  her  hand  to  him,  — 

"  Poor  Gabriel !  doubtless  we  have  as  much  to  think 
about  and  suffer  in  the  future  as  we  have  had  in  the 
past.  But  let  us  not  stop  there,  my  Mend.  We  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  become  weak  and  timid.  For  my 
part,  I  will  do  my  best  to  be  strong  and  brave  like  you 
and  with  you.  The  important  thing  now  is  to  set  to 
work  and  unravel  oiur  fate  one  way  or  the  other.  Our 
agony  is  drawing  to  a  close,  I  believe.  You  have  now 
kept  and  more  than  kept  your  promise  to  the  king,  and 
he,  I  trust,  will  redeem  his  to  you.  It  is  upon  that 
expectation  that  we  must  henceforth  base  all  our 
thoughts  and  hopes.    What  do  you  mean  to  do  now  1 " 

"  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Guise,"  replied  Gabriel,  '*  was 
my  illustrious  confidant,  and  was  accessory  to  all  that 
I  undertook  to  do  here.  I  know  that,  except  for  him, 
I  could  have  done  nothing ;  but  he  knows  as  well  that 
he  could  have  done  nothing  without  me.  He,  only,  can 
and  ought  to  bear  witness  to  the  king  of  the  part  I  have 
taken  in  this  new  conquest.  I  have  so  much  the  more 
reason  to  expect  this  act  of  justice  from  him  because  he 
promised  me  solemnly,  for  the  second  time,  within  a  few 
days,  to  give  that  testimony.  Now  I  am  going  at  once 
to  remind  Monsieur  de  Guise  of  his  undertaking,  also  to 
request  from  him  a  letter  to  his  Majesty,  and  since  my 
presence  here  is  no  longer  essential,  to  start  at  once  for 
Paris  —  " 

Gabriel  was  still  speaking  eagerly,  and  Diane  listening 
with  her  eyes  beaming  with  hope^  when  the  door  opened. 
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and  Jean  Peuquoy  appeared,  discomposed,  .  and  in 
apparent  consternation. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  1 "  asked  Gabriel,  anxiously.  "  Is 
Martin-Guerre  worse  1 " 

"  No,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,"  replied  Jean.  "  Martin- 
Guerre  has  been  taken  to  our  house  by  my  efforts,  and 
Master  Ambroise  Par^  has  already  seen  him.  Although 
amputation  of  the  leg  was  deemed  necessary,  Master 
Par^  thinks  that  we  may  be  sure  that  your  gallant  squire 
will  survive  the  operation." 

"  Splendid  news !  "  said  Gabriel.  "  Ambroise  Par^  is 
doubtless  with  him  stilll" 

** Monseigneur,"  replied  the  burgher,  sadly,  "he  was 
obliged  to  leave  him  to  attend  another  wounded  man, 
more  illustrious  and  more  hopeless." 

"Who  is  it,  prayl"  asked  Gabriel,  changing  color. 
*'  Marechal  Strozzi,  Monsieur  de  Nevers  —  V* 

"  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Guise,  who  lies  dying  at  this 
moment,"  said  Jean. 

Gabriel  and  Diane  simultaneously  uttered  a  cry  of 
grief. 

"  And  I  was  just  saying  that  we  were  nearing  the  end 
of  our  agony,"  said  Madame  de  Castro,  after  a  moment's 
silence.    "  Oh,  Mon  Dieu  /  mon  Dieu  /** 

'*  Call  not  upon  God,  Madame,"  said  Gabriel,  with  a 
sad  smile.  "  God  is  just,  and  justly  chastises  my  selfish- 
ness. I  took  Calais  only  for  my  father's  sake  and  yours. 
It  is  God's  will  that  I  should  have  taken  it  for  the  good 
of  France.*' 
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Nbtertheless,  hope  was  not  yet  dead  for  Gabriel  and 
Diane,  since  the  Due  de  Guise  was  breathing  stilL  The 
unhappy  creatures  seized  eagerly  at  the  least  chance,  as 
the  drowning  man  clutches  at  a  straw. 

Yicomte  d'£xmte  left  Diane's  side  to  go  and  ascertain 
for  himself  the  extent  of  this  catastrophe  which  had  be- 
fallen them  just  when  continued  ill-fortune  had  seemed 
to  be  relaxing  its  rigorous  severity. 

Jean  Peuquoy^  who  accompanied  him,  related  to  him 
on  the  way  what  had  happened. 

Lord  Derby,  being  summoned  by  the  mutinous  citizens 
to  capitidate  before  the  time  fixed  by  Lord  Wentworth, 
had  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Duo  de  Guise  to  arrange 
the  preliminaries. 

^Nevertheless,  fighting  still  continued  at  several  points, 
and  was  made  still  more  desperate  during  these  final 
struggles,  by  the  wrath  of  the  vanquished  and  the 
impatience  of  the  victors. 

Fran9ois  de  Lorraine,  who  was  as  daring  a  soldier  as 
he  was  a  skilful  general,  appeared  in  person  at  the  spot 
where  the  afifray  seemed  to  be  hottest  and  most 
dangerous. 

It  was  at  a  breach  already  half  carried  on  the  other 
side  of  a  ditch,  which  was  completely  filled  with 
debris. 
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The  Duo  de  Guise  on  horsebaok,  and  a  shining  mark 
for  the  missiles  which  were  aimed  at  him  from  all  sides, 
calmly  urged  on  his  men  by  his  words  and  his  example. 

Suddenly  he  saw  above  the  breach  the  white  flag  of 
truce. 

A  haughty  smile  spread  over  his  noble  features;  for 
it  was  the  definitive  assurance  of  his  victory  that  he  saw 
approaching. 

'*  Hold  ! "  he  cried  in  the  midst  of  the  m§14e  to  those 
who  surrounded  him.  *^  Calais  surrenders  I  Down  with 
your  arms ! " 

He  raised  the  visor  of  his  helmet,  and  putting  spurs 
to  his  horse,  rode  forward  a  few  paces  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  white  flag;  the  symbol  of  his  triumph  and  of 
peace. 

Darkness,  moreover,  was  beginning  to  fall,  and  the 
uproar  had  not  ceased. 

An  English  man-at-arms,  who  probably  had  not  seen 
the  flag  of  truce  nor  heard  amid  the  din  the  Due  de 
Guise's  order  to  his  men,  sprang  at  his  horse's  rein,  and 
threw  him  back  upon  his  haunches ;  and  as  the  absorbed 
duke,  without  so  much  as  noticing  the  obstacle  which 
thus  arrested  his  progress,  drove  the  spurs  in  again,  the 
trooper  struck  him  in  the  face  with  his  lance. 

"  I  was  not  able  to  learn,"  continued  Jean,  "  what  part 
of  Monsieur  de  Guise's  face  was  struck ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  a  terrible  wound.  The  handle  of  the  lance 
broke  off,  and  the  iron  remained  in  the  wound.  The 
duke,  without  a  word,  fell  forward  upon  the  pommel  of 
his  saddle.  It  seems  that  the  Englishman  who  dealt  the 
fatal  blow  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  furious  French  sol- 
diers ;  but  alas  I  that  could  not  help  Monsieur  de  Guise. 
He  was  carried  from  the  field  like  one  dead.  Since  then 
he  has  not  regained  consciousness." 
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^  So  that  Calais  is  not  ours  1 "  asked  Oabiiel 

*'  Oh^  indeed  it  is  I  "  replied  Jean.  **  Monsieur  le  Due 
de  Nevers  received  the  flag  of  truce,  and  imposed  most 
advantageous  conditions,  like  a  conqueror.  But  the  gain 
of  such  a  city  will  hardly  compensate  France  for  the  loss 
of  such  a  hero." 

"  Mo7i  Dieu  /  Do  you  look  upon  him  as  already  beyond 
help,  thenl"  said  Gabriel,  shuddering. 

"  Alas !  alas ! "  was  the  weaver^s  only  reply,  with  a 
sorrowful  shake  of  the  head. 

"  Whither  are  you  leading  me  at  this  pace  1 "  continued 
GabrieL    ''  Do  you  know  where  they  have  taken  him  t  ** 

**  To  the  guard-house  of  the  Ch&teau-Neuf,  so  Master 
Ambroise  Par^  was  told  by  the  man  who  brought  him 
the  terrible  news.  Master  Par^  was  anxious  to  go  to 
him  at  once,  so  Pierre  went  to  show  him  the  way,  and 
I  came  to  tell  you.  I  foresaw  that  it  wotdd  be  a  very 
important  matter  for  you,  and  that  under  the  circum- 
stances there  would  doubtless  be  something  for  you 
to  do." 

"  I  have  only  to  grieve  like  the  others, — yes,  even  more 
than  the  others,"  said  Gabriel.  "  But,"  added  he,  "  as 
well  as  I  can  distinguish  objects  in  the  darkness,  I  should 
say  we  were  near  our  destination." 

**  This  is  the  Chateau-Neuf,"  said  Jean. 

Citizens  and  soldiers,  an  enormous,  excited  crowd 
eager  and  muttering,  filled  all  the  approaches  to  the 
guard-house  whither  the  Due  de  Guise  had  been  carried. 
Questions,  conjectures,  and  remarks  of  all  sorts  were 
passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  among  the  restless  groups, 
like  the  rustling  wind  among  the  echoing  shades  of  a 
forest. 

Gabriel  and  Jean  Peuquoy  had  great  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing their  way  through  this  closely  packed  crowd  as  far 
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as  the  steps  of  the  guard-house,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  guarded  by  a  strong  party  of  pikemen  and  halber- 
diers. Some  of  them  held  lighted  torches,  which  cast 
their  lurid  rays  upon  the  moving  mass  of  people. 

Gabriel  started  as  he  saw  by  the  flickering  light  of  the 
torches  Ambroise  Par^  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  steps, 
motionless,  with  contracted  brows,  and  convulsively  press- 
ing his  folded  arms  against  his  heaving  chest.  Tears  of 
grief  and  rage  were  glistening  in  his  handsome  eyes. 

Behind  him  stood  Pierre  Peuquoy,  as  gloomy  and  cast 
down  as  he. 

"  You  here,  Master  Par^ !  '*  cried  Gabriel.  "  What  are 
you  doing  here,  pray  1  If  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Guise  has 
still  a  breath  of  life  in  his  body,  your  place  is  at  his 
side." 

"  Ah  !  you  must  not  say  so  to  me,  Monsieur  d'Exmes," 
retorted  the  surgeon,  quickly,  when  raising  his  eyes  he 
recognized  Gabriel.  "  Tell  me  if  you  have  any  authority 
over  these  stupid  guards." 

**  What  I  Do  they  refuse  to  let  you  pass  ]  '*  asked 
Gabriel. 

"  They  will  not  listen  to  a  word,"  rejoined  Ambroise 
Par^.  ^'  Ob,  to  think  that  God  should  make  so  precious 
an  existence  depend  upon  such  paltry  distinctions  ! '' 

"  But  you  must  go  in,"  said  Gabriel.  "  Your  presence 
is  indispensable  there." 

"  We  begged  at  first,"  said  Peuquoy,  interposing,  "  and 
then  we  threatened.  They  replied  to  our  prayers  with 
laughter,  and  to  our  threats  with  blows.  Master  Par^ 
tried  to  force  his  way  in,  but  was  forcibly  repulsed,  and 
wounded  by  the  handle  of  a  halberd,  I  think." 

"  It 's  easily  understood,"  said  Ambroise  Par^,  bitterly. 
'*  I  have  no  gold  collar  or  spurs ;  I  have  nothing  but  a 
keen  glance  and  a  sure  hand." 
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^Wait,''  said  Grabriel,  **  I  will  soon  make  them  admit 
you." 

He  walked  toward  the  steps  of  the  guard-hoase^  but  a 
pikeman  bowiug  respectfully  as  he  saw  him,  barred  his  way. 

** Pardon  me"  said  he  with  deference^  " but  we  have 
received  orders  to  allow  no  one  whatever  to  go  in.'' 

'*  Blackguard  I "  said  Gabriel,  still  keeping  command 
over  himself,  however ;  "  do  your  orders  apply  to  Vicomte 
d'Exm^  captain  of  his  Majesty's  Guards,  and  Monsieur 
de  Guise's  friend  1  Where  is  your  leader  that  I  may 
speak  to  him?" 

"  Monseigneur,  he  is  on  guard  at  the  inner  door/' 
replied  the  pikeman,  still  more  humbly. 

"  I  will  go  to  him,  then,"  rejoined  Gabriel,  haughtily ; 
**  Come,  Master  Par^  follow  me." 

"  Monseigneur,  you  may  pass,  since  you  demand  it," 
said  the  soldier ;  "  but  this  man  cannot  pass." 

"  Why  so  I "  asked  Gabriel.  "  Why  cannot  the  surgeon 
be  admitted  to  the  wounded  man  1 " 

''All  the  surgeons,  doctors,  and  quacks,"  replied  the 
pikeman,  ''all  those  at  least  who  are  recognized  and 
licensed,  have  already  been  summoned  to  Monseigneur's 
bedside.     Not  one  is  missing,  so  we  are  informed." 

"  Ah,  that  is  just  what  alarms  me ! "  said  Am- 
broise  Par^,  with  contemptuous  irony. 

''This  man  has  no  license  in  his  pocket,"  the  soldier 
continued.  "  I  know  him  well.  He  has  saved  more  than 
one  poor  fellow's  life  in  the  camp,  it  is  true ;  but  he  is 
not  the  man  for  dukes." 

*'  Less  talk  I  "  cried  Gabriel,  stamping  his  foot  angrily. 
''It  is  my  desire  that  Master  Par^  should  go  in  with 


me." 


"  Impossible,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte." 

"  I  have  said  that  it  is  my  desire,  blackguard  1 " 
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"Pray  remember,"  the  soldier  replied,  "that  my 
orders  compel  me  to  disobey  you,** 

"  Ah,"  cried  Ambroise,  sadly,  "  the  duke  may  be  dying 
while  this  absurd  discussion  is  going  on  I  ** 

This  cry  would  have  scattered  all  Gabriers  hesitation 
to  the  winds,  even  if  the  impetuous  youth  had  found  it 
possible  to  hesitate  longer  at  such  a  crisis. 

"  So  you  really  wish  that  I  should  treat  you  as  if  you 
were  Englishmen  1 "  he  cried  to  the  halberdiers.  **  So 
much  the  worse  for  you,  then!  Monsieur  de  Gui8e*s 
life  is  worth  twenty  such  lives  as  yours,  after  all.  We  will 
see  if  your  pikes  will  dare  to  cross  with  my  sword." 

The  blade  flashed  from  the  scabbard  like  a  ray  of  light, 
and  drawing  Ambroise  Par^  after  him,  he  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  guard-house. 

There  was  so  much  of  menace  in  his  whole  look  and 
bearing  ;  there  was  so  much  force  in  the  physician's  calm 
and  determined  demeanor ;  and  the  mere  personality,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  expressed  will  of  a  man  of  gentle 
birth,  had  so  much  prestige  at  that  epoch,  —  that  the 
guards  were  subdued,  and  stood  aside  witli  their  weapons 
lowered,  less  in  deference  to  the  viscount's  sword  than  to 
his  name. 

"  Let  him  pass  I  **  cried  a  voice  among  the  populace. 
"  They  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  sent  by  God 
to  save  the  Due  de  Guise." 

Gabriel  and  Ambroise  Par^  reached  the  door  of  the 
guard-house  without  further  hindrance. 

In  the  narrow  porch  through  which  they  had  to 
pass  to  reach  the  main  hall,  the  lieutenant  in  command 
of  the  men  outside  was  stationed,  with  three  or  four 
soldiers. 

Vicomte  d'Exmes,  without  stopping,  said  to  him  briefly 
and  in  a  tone  which  called  for  no  reply;  — 
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<<  I  am  bringing  another  surgeon  to  see  Monseigneur." 

The  lieutenant  bowed,  and  allowed  him  to  pass  without 
the  least  objection. 

Gabriel  and  Far^  entered  the  hall. 

The  attention  of  all  present  was  too  deeply  absorbed 
in  the  sad  business  in  hand  to  notice  their  arrival. 

It  was  truly  a  harrowing  and  fearful  sight  which  was 
presented  to  their  gaze. 

In  the  centre  of  the  hall,  on  a  camp  bed,  lay  the  Due 
de  Guise,  motionless  and  unconscious,  the  blood  streaming 
firom  his  head. 

His  face  was  pierced  from  side  to  side ;  the  iron  head  of 
the  lance,  having  entered  the  cheek  beneath  the  right  eye, 
had  passed  through  his  head  to  that  portion  of  the  neck 
immediately  below  the  left  ear,  and  the  broken  fragment 
projected  half  a  foot  from  the  gaping  wound,  which  was 
frightful  to  look  upon. 

Around  the  bed  were  grouped  some  ten  or  twelve 
physicians  and  surgeons,  utterly  bewildered  amid  the 
general  despair. 

They  were  doing  nothing  whatever  beyond  looking  on 
and  talking. 

Just  as  Grabriel  came  in  with  Ambroise  Par^,  one  of 
them  was  saying  aloud, — 

''Thus,  having  consulted  together,  we  are  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  announcing  our  unanimous  opinion 
that  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Guise  is  mortally  wounded,  be- 
yond hope  of  recovery  j  for  in  order  to  afford  any  chance 
of  saving  his  life,  the  fragment  of  the  lance  must  be  with- 
drawn from  the  wound,  and  to  extract  it  would  be  to  kill 
Monseigneur  beyond  peradventure." 

"So,  then,  you  prefer  to  let  him  die  !"  rang  out  the 
determined  voice  of  Ambroise  Par^  from  behind  the  fore- 
most lookers-on.     He  had  from  that  distance  seen  with 
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a  glance  the  really  almost  hopdeas  condition  of  the  illus- 
trious patient 

The  sui^oQ  who  had  spoken  raised  his  head  to  dis- 
cover his  bold  critic^  and  fidling  to  do  so,  he  resumed,  — 

*'  Who  would  be  so  rash  as  to  venture  to  lay  his  im- 
pious hands  upon  that  august  face,  and  run  the  risk, 
without  chance  of  success,  of  causing  the  death  of  such  a 
sufferer  r* 

*'  1 1 "  said  Ambroise  Par^,  stepping  forward  with  head 
erect  into  the  group  of  suiigeons. 

And  without  paying  any  further  attention  to  those  who 
surrounded  him,  or  to  the  exclamations  of  surprise  elicited 
by  his  word,  he  leaned  over  the  duke  to  get  a  nearer  view 
of  the  wound. 

''  Ah !  It  is  Master  Ambroise  Par^"  said  the  surgeon- 
in-chief,  contemptuously,  as  he  recognized  the  madman 
who  dared  to  utter  an  opinion  different  from  his.  '*  Mas- 
ter Ambroise  Pare  foigets,"  he  added,  ^^  that  he  has  not 
the  honor  of  being  numbered  among  the  suigeons  of  the 
Due  de  Guise." 

**  Say  rather,"  retorted  Ambroise,  "  that  I  am  his  only 
suigeon,  since  his  regular  attendants  all  abandon  him. 
Besides,  the  Duo  de  Guise,  a  few  days  since,  after  an  oper- 
ation which  I  performed  successfully  under  his  eyes,  chose 
to  say  to  me,  and  very  seriously  if  not  officially,  that 
hereafter  he  should  avail  himself  of  my  services  in  case  of 
need.  Monsieur  le  Vioomte  d'Ezmes,  who  was  present, 
can  bear  me  out  in  what  I  say." 

**  I  declare  that  what  he  says  is  true,"  said  Grabriel. 

Ambroise  Par^  had  already  turned  his  attention  once 
more  to  the  seemingly  lifeless  body  of  the  duke,  and  was 
carefully  examining  the  wound. 

"Well,"  asked  the  siirgeon-in-chie^  with  an  ironical 
smile,  "  after  your  examination  do  you  still  persist  in  your 
desire  to  extract  the  iron  from  the  wound  f " 
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'  Most  oertainly  I  do/'  said  Ambroise  Par^,  resolutely. 

"  What  wonderful  instrument  do  you  propose  to  use  ]  *' 

^  My  hands^  to  be  sure/'  replied  Ambroise. 

"  I  protest  with  all  my  force/'  cried  the  infuriated  sur- 
geon, **  against  any  such  profanation  of  Monseigneur's  last 
hours." 

''  And  we  join  in  your  protest/'  shouted  all  his  associates. 

^'Haye  you  any  means  of  saving  the  prince's  life  to 
pfopose  t "  asked  Ambroise  Pard. 

"  No,  it  is  impossible/'  was  the  unanimous  chorus. 

''He  is  mine,  then/'  said  Ambroise,  extending  his 
hands  oyer  the  body  as  if  to  take  formal  possession  of  it. 

"  We  withdraw,  then,"  said  the  surgeon-in-chief,  and 
he  and  his  associates  made  a  movement  toward  the  door. 

''  What  do  you  propose  to  do  f "  was  the  question  put 
to  Ambroise  on  all  sides. 

"The  Due  de  Guise  is  dead  to  all  that  transpires," 
he  replied,  "  and  I  propose  to  act  as  if  he  were  really 
dead." 

With  these  words,  he  removed  his  doublet,  and  rolled 
up  his  sleeves. 

"  The  idea  of  performing  such  experiments  on  Mon- 
■eig^eur,  tanquam  in  anima  vili"  said  an  old  physician, 
shocked  at  these  preparations,  and  clasping  his  hands  in 
horror. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Ambroise,  without  raising  his  eyes  from 
the  sufferer.  *'  I  am  goiug  to  treat  him,  not  as  a  man,  not 
even  as  a  beast  of  the  field,  but  as  an  inanimate  thiug. 
See!" 

He  placed  his  foot  boldly  upon  the  duke's  chest. 

A  subdued  sound  of  commingled  terror,  doubt,  and 
menace  ran  through  the  assemblage. 

"  Take  care.  Master !  "  said  Monsieur  de  Nevers,  touch- 
ing Ambroise  Par^  on  the  shoulder ;  ^'  take  care !    If  you 
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fail  I  will  not  answer  for  the  anger  of  the  duke's  friends 
and  servants." 

"  Ah  I "  said  Ambroise,  with  a  sad  smile,  as  he  turned 
toward  the  speaker. 

"  Your  head  is  in  danger,"  said  another. 

Ambroise  Pare  looked  up  to  Heaven  as  if  for  strength ; 
then  he  rejoined  with  melancholy  gravity,  — 

"  So  be  it !  I  will  endanger  my  own  head  in  an  at- 
tempt to  save  this  one.  But  you  can  at  least,"  he  added^ 
looking  proudly  around,  "  leave  me  to  work  in  peace." 

All  stepped  aside  with  a  sort  of  respectful  deference  to 
the  power  of  genius. 

In  the  solemn  silence  no  further  sound  was  heard 
except  the  stertorous  breathing  of  the  wounded  man. 

Ambroise  Pard  placed  his  left  knee  upon  the  duke's 
chest ;  then,  leaning  over,  he  took  the  wooden  part  of  the 
lance  in  his  hands,  as  he  had  said,  and  moved  it  to  and 
fro,  gently  at  first,  afterwards  with  more  force. 

The  duke  started  as  if  in  terrible  pain. 

The  faces  of  all  who  were  present  were  pallid  with 
horror. 

Ambroise  himself  stopped  for  a  moment,  as  if  afraid  to 
proceed.  The  sweat  of  anguish  moistened  his  forehead ; 
but  he  set  to  work  again  almost  immediately. 

After  a  minute,  which  seemed  more  than  an  hour  long, 
the  iron  at  last  came  from  the  wound. 

Ambroise  Par4  cast  it  away  with  a  shudder,  and  quickly 
stooped  over  the  yawning  orifice. 

When  he  rose,  his  features  were  illuminated  with  a 
joyous  light.  But  in  a  moment  his  serious  mood  returned, 
and  falling  on  his  knees,  he  raised  his  hands  to  God, 
while  a  tear  of  happiness  rolled  down  his  cheek. 

It  was  a  sublime  moment.  Without  a  word  from 
the  great  surgeon,  every  one  understood  that  once  more 
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there  was  hope.  The  duke's  attendants  wept  hot  tears 
of  jojy  and  some  even  kissed  the  skirt  of  Ambroise 
Park's  coat. 

But  no  one  spoke,  waiting  for  him  to  say  the  first 
word. 

He  spoke  at  last,  his  grave  voice  trembling  with 
emotion,  — 

''I  will  answer  now  for  the  life  of  Monseigueur  de 
Guise." 

In  an  hour,  in  truth,  the  duke  had  recovered  con- 
sciousness, and  even  the  power  of  speech. 

Ambroise  Par^  finished  dressing  the  wound;  and 
Gabriel  was  standing  beside  the  bed  to  which  the  sur- 
geon had  caused  his  august  patient  to  be  removed. 

"  So,  Gabriel,"  said  the  duke,  "  I  owe  to  you  not  only 
the  taking  of  Calais,  but  my  life  as  well ;  for  it  seems 
that  you  brought  Master  Par^  to  my  bedside  almost  by 
force." 

*'  Yes,  Monseigneur,"  Ambroise  interposed  ;  *'  save  for 
Monsieur  d'fjcm^s's  intervention,  they  would  not  have 
allowed  me  to  come  near  you." 

"God  bless  my  two  saviors!"  said  Francois  de 
Lorraine. 

"I  implore  you  not  to  talk  so  much, .Monseigneur," 
said  the  surgeon. 

"Well,  I  will  hold  my  peace;  but  just  one  word, — 
one  question." 

"  What  may  it  be,  Monseigneur  1  ** 

«Do  you  think,  Master  Par6,"  asked  the  duke,  "that 
the  results  of  this  horrible  wound  will  be  to  affect  my 
health  or  my  reason?" 

"  I  am  sure  not,  Monseigneur,"  said  Ambroise ;  ^'  but 
I  fear  that  a  cicatrix  will  remain,  — a  scar  (halafre)  — " 

^  A  scar !  "  cried  the  duke ;  "  oh,  that  is  nothing  !     It 
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is  an  adornment  to  a  wairior's  features;  and  the  so- 
briquet of  Balafri  is  one  that  I  should  not  object  to  in 
the  least." 

It  is  well  known  that  his  contemporaries  and  posterity 
were  of  the  Due  de  Guise's  opinioui  who  from  that  time 
(as  well  as  his  son  after  him)  was  sumamed  Le  Balafri 
bj  his  generation  and  by  history. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

PARTIAL    Di^NOUEMBNT. 

Wb  go  forward  to  the  8th  of  January,  —  the  day  suooeed* 
ing  that  on  which  Gabriel  d'Exm&s  had  finally  restored 
to  the  King  of  France  Calais,  his  fairest  city,  which  had 
been  lost  to  him  for  so  many  years,  and  the  Due  de 
Guise,  his  greatest  captain,  who  had  been  in  imminent 
danger  of  death. 

But  we  have  no  longer  to  deal  with  questions  involving 
the  future  fate  of  nations ;  we  are  at  present  to  occupy 
ourselves  with  matters  of  private  and  domestic  import. 
From  the  breach  in  the  walls  of  Calais  and  the  sick  bed 
of  Francis  de  Lorraine  we  pass  to  the  living-room  in  the 
dwelling  of  the  Peuquoys. 

It'  was  in  that  room  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  house 
that  Jean  had  decided  to  lodge  Martin,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  fatigue  of  ascending  the  stairs ;  and  it  was  there  that 
Ambroise  Pare  had,  the  evening  before,  with  his  usual 
skill  and  success,  performed  upon  the  brave  squire  the 
amputation  that  he  deemed  necessary. 

So  that  certainty  had  taken  the  place  of  what  had  be- 
fore been  only  hope.  Martin-Guerre  was  still  in  a  state 
of  great  exhaustion,  it  is  true ;  but  his  life  was  saved. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  regret  of  Pierre 
Peuquoy  —  his  remorse,  rather  —  when  he  learned  the 
truth  from  Jean*  His  stem  but  honest  and  loyal  soul 
could  not  obtain  its  own  forgiveness  for  such  a  bitter 
mistake.     The  honest  armorer  was  constantly  urging 
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upon  Martin-Guerre  to  ask  or  to  accept  all  that  he  po»- 
sessedy  —  his  heart  and  his  strong  arm,  his  property  and 
his  life. 

But  we  know  already  that  Martin-Guerre  had  pardoned 
Pierre  Peuquoy,  —  nay,  more,  had  approved  what  he  had 
done,  —  without  waiting  for  him  to  express  his  sorrow 
therefor. 

Thus  they  were  on  the  best  of  terms ;  and  we  must 
not  be  surprised  to  find  a  sort  of  domestic  council  — 
similar  to  the  one  at  which  we  have  already  been  present 
during  the  bombardment  —  in  progress  at  the  bedside  of 
Martin-Guerre,  who  was  as  one  of  the  family  thenceforth. 

Yicomte  d'Exmes,  who  was  to  start  for  Paris  that 
same  evening,  was  admitted  to  their  deliberations,  which 
were,  all  things  considered,  of  a  less  painful  nature  to  the 
gallant  allies  of  the  Risbank  fort  than  on  the  previous 
occasion. 

In  truth,  the  reparation  which  was  due  to  the  honor 
of  the  Peuquoy  name  was  not  now  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility.  The  real  Martin-Guerre  was  married ;  but 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  Babette's  seducer  was, 
and  it  only  remained  to  find  the  villain. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Pierre's  expression  was  calmer 
And  more  kindly,  but  Jean's  was  very  sorrowful,  while 
Babette  seemed  to  be  in  the  deepest  dejection. 

Gabriel  looked  from  one  to  another  in  silence ;  and 
Martin-Guerre,  stretched  upon  his  bed  of  pain,  was  in  de- 
spair at  the  thought  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  his 
new-found  friends,  except  furnish  them  with  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  information  as  to  the  personal  appearance 
of  his  double. 

Pierre  and  Jean  had  just  returned  from  the  bedside  of 
Monsieur  de  Guise ;  for  the  duke  had  refused  to  delay 
any  longer  the  expression  of  his  gratitude  to  the  brave, 
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patriotio  burghers  for  the  effective  and  glorious  part  they 
had  taken  in  the  surrender  of  the  city ;  and  Gabriel  had 
introduced  them  to  him  at  his  urgent  request. 

Pierre  was  proudly  and  joyously  describing  to  Babette 
the  details  of  the  presentation. 

"  YeSy  my  dear  sister,"  he  was  saying, "  when  Monsieur 
d'Exmfes  had  told  the  Duo  de  Guise  of  our  co-operation 
in  all  this,  in  terms  which  were  certainly  too  flattering 
and  highly  colored,  the  great  man  deigned  to  express  his 
satisfaction  to  Jean  and  myself  with  a  gracious  considera- 
tion which  I,  for  my  part,  shall  never  forget,  though  I 
should  live  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  But  he 
gladdened  and  touched  my  heart  above  aU  by  adding 
that  he  was  anxious  to  serve  us  in  some  way,  and  asking 
me  in  what  way  he  could  do  so.  Not  that  I  was  inter- 
ested for  myself,  Babette, — you  know  me  too  well  for 
that;  but  do  you  know  what  favor  I  mean  to  ask  of 
himi" 

"No,  indeed  I  do  not,  my  brother/'  murmured 
Babette. 

**  Well,  dear  sister,"  continued  Pierre,  "  as  soon  as  we 
have  found  the  wretch  who  so  basely  betrayed  you,  — - 
and  we  shall  find  him,  never  fear ! — I  will  ask  Monsieur 
de  Guise  to  assist  me  with  his  influence  in  making  him 
save  your  good  name.  We  have  ourselves  neither  power 
nor  riches,  and  some  such  support  as  his  may  be  necessary 
to  help  us  to  obtain  justice." 

**  Suppose  that  you  fail  of  obtaining  justice,  even  with 
bis  support,  cousin?'*  asked  Jean. 

"  Thanks  to  my  good  right  arm,"  Pierre  replied  ener- 
getically, *^  vengeance  at  least  will  not  fail  me.  And  yet,'' 
be  added  in  a  lower  voice,  and  glancing  timidly  at  Mar- 
tin-Guerre,  ''I  must  confess  that  violence  has  been 
productive  of  but  little  good  thus  far." 
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For  a  moment  he  said  no  more,  but  was  lost  in  thought. 
When  he  shook  off  his  absorption,  he  was  surprised  to 
see  that  Babette  was  weeping. 

"  What  makes  you  weep,  pray,  my  sister  ] "  he  asked. 

"  Ah,  I  am  very  unhappy  ! "  cried  Babette,  sobbing  as 
if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  Unhappy,  and  why  1  I  believe  that  in  the  future  the 
clouds  will  break  away,  and  —  " 

"  No,  they  will  grow  even  darker,"  she  said. 

*'  No,  no,  everything  will  come  all  right ;  make  your 
mind  easy,"  said  Pierre.  '*  There  can  be  no  hesitation 
between  a  reparation  which  brings  nothing  but  pleasure 
in  its  train,  and  a  terrible  vengeance.  Your  lover  will 
come  back  to  you ;  you  will  be  his  wife  —  " 

"  But  suppose  I  refuse  to  marry  him  ? "  cried  Babette. 

Jean  Peuquoy  could  not  forbear  a  joyous  movement, 
which  did  not  escape  Gabriel's  notice. 

"  Refuse  to  marry  him  1 "  exclaimed  Pierre,  surprised 
beyond  measure.     **  Why,  you  loved  him ! " 

"  Yes,  I  did  love  him,"  said  Babette  ;  "  for  he  was  suf- 
fering ;  besides  he  seemed  to  love  me,  and  showed  respect 
and  tenderness  for  me.  But  the  man  who  deceived  me, 
who  lied  to  me  and  abandoned  me,  who  appropriated 
the  language,  the  name,  and  perhaps  the  very  clothes  of 
another,  to  lay  siege  to  and  surprise  a  poor,  trusting 
heart  —  ah,  that  man  I  hate  and  I  despise!" 

"  But  if  he  were  willing  to  marry  you  1 "  said  Pierre. 

**It  would  only  be  because  he  was  driven  to  do  it, 
or  because  he  hoped  for  favors  from  the  Due  de  Guise. 
He  would  bestow  his  name  upon  me  either  from  fear  or 
avarice.    No,  no,  I  pray  I  may  never  see  him  again  ! " 

**  Babette,"  replied  Pierre,  sternly;  "you  have  no 
right  to  say,  *  I  pray  I  may  never  see  him  again.'  " 

"  My  dear  brother,  for  mercy's  sake  !  for  pity's  sake  1  ** 
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oried  Babette,  weeping  piteonaly,  *'do  not  force  me  to 
many  a  man  whom  you  have  yourself  oalled  a  villain 
and  a  coward.'' 

^  Babette,  think  of  yonr  dishonored  name ! " 
**  I  prefer  to  blush  a  moment  for  my  misplaced  love 
rather  than  to  blush  for  my  husband  tdi  my  life.'^ 
**  Babette,  think  of  your  fatherless  child !  " 
**  It  would  be  fiar  better  for  him,  I  think,  to  be  without 
a  &ther  who  would  detest  him,  than  to  lose  his  mother 
who  will  adore  him ;  and  his  mother,  if  she  marries  that 
man,  will  surely  die  of  shame  and  chagrin." 

"  So,  Babette,  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  my  remon- 
strances and  entreaties  f 

**  I  implore  your  afifection  and  your  pity,  my  brother." 
''Very  well,  then,''  said  Pierre,  ''my  afiCection  and  my 
pity  will  reply  to  your  words,  sorrowfully  but  firmly. 
As  it  is  neoessaiy  above  all  things,  Babette,  that  yon 
riiould  possess  the  esteem  of  others  and  retain  your  good 
name,  and  as  I  prefer  your  unhappiness  to  your  dishonor, 
since  being  dishonored  your  unhappiness  will  be  twofold, 
—  I,  your  elder  brother,  the  bead  of  your  family,  wish 
you  to  understand  that  you  should  marry,  if  he  agrees, 
the  man  who  betrayed  you,  and  who  alone  has  the  power 
to-day  to  give  yon  back  the  honor  he  has  stolen.  The 
law  and  our  religion  endow  me  with  an  authority  over 
you,  which  I  forewarn  you  I  must  use  in  case  of  need,  to 
compel  you  to  take  a  step  which,  to  my  mind,  is  requii*ed 
by  your  duty  toward  God,  your  family,  your  unborn  chUd, 
and  yourself." 

"  Tou  condemn  me  to  death,  brother,**  replied  Babette, 

in  an  altered  voice.   ''It  is  well ;  and  I  bow  to  your  will, 

since  it  is  my  &te  and  my  punishment,  and  not  a  soul 

intercedes  for  me.*' 

As  she  spoke,  she  looked  at  Gabriel  and  Jean  Peaquoy, 
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who  were  both  silent,  —  the  latter  because  he  was  suffer- 
mg  keenly,  the  other  because  he  wished  to  see  what  course 
events  would  take. 

But  at  Babette's  direct  appeal,  Jean  could  no  longer 
restrain  himself;  and  addressing  his  words  to  her,  but 
turning  to  Pierre,  he  rejoined  with  a  bitter  irony,  which 
was  hardly  in  accord  with  his  character,  — 

"  Why  do  you  wish  that  any  one  should  intercede  for 
you,  Babette  1  Is  it  because  this  thing  that  your  brother 
demands  of  you  is  not  altogether  just  and  wise  1  His 
way  of  looking  at  the  affair  is  indeed  admirable.  He 
has  deeply  at  heart  youi*  honor  and  that  of  his  family ; 
and  to  maintain  that  honor  intact,  what  does  he  do) 
He  forces  you  to  marry  a  forger.  Truly  it  is  marvellous  I 
To  be  sure,  this  scoundrel  when  once  he  is  taken  into  the 
family  will  probably  bring  everlasting  dishonor  upon  it 
by  his  conduct.  It  is  certain  that  Monsieur  d'Exm^s,  now 
present,  will  not  fail  to  demand  from  him,  in  the  name 
of  Martin-Guerre,  a  bitter  reckoning  for  his  basely  false 
impersonation,  and  that  this  will  probably  lead  to  your 
having  to  go  before  the  judges,  Babette,  as  the  wife  of 
this  low-lived  appropriator  of  a  name.  But  what  docs 
it  matter  ]  You  will  none  the  less  belong  to  him  by  a 
valid  title,  and  your  child  will  none  the  less  be  the 
recognized  and  acknowledged  son  of  the  false  Martin- 
Guerre.  You  will  die  perhaps  of  the  disgrace  of  being 
his  wife,  but  your  maiden  reputation  will  remain  un- 
sallied  in  everybody's  eyes." 

Jean  Peuquoy  uttered  these  sentiments  with  a  degree 
of  indignant  warmth  which  surprised  Babette  herself. 

"I  should  hardly  have  known  you,  Jean,"  exclaimed 
Pierre  in  amazement.  ''Is  it  really  you,  who  speak 
thoB  t  —  you,  who  are  generally  so  moderate  and  calm." 

^It  is  just  because  of  my  moderation  and  calmness," 
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replied  Jean,  "  that  I  am  able  to  view  more  dispaasion- 
ately  the  situation  into  which  you  are  inconsiderately 
plunging  us  to-day." 

"  Do  you  believe,  pray,"  rejoined  Pierre,  "  that  I  would 
accept  with  any  better  grace  the  infamy  of  my  brother- 
in-law  than  my  sister's  shame  1  No ;  if  we  find  Babette's 
betrayer,  I  am  in  hopes  that,  after  all,  his  fraud  may 
have  done  no  harm  except  to  ourselves  and  Martin- 
Guerre;  and  in  that  event  I  rely  upon  good  Martin's 
friendship  for  us  to  cause  him  to  desist  from  making  a 
complaint,  the  result  of  which  would  ML  upon  the 
innocent  equally  with  the  guilty." 

"  Oh,"  said  Martin-Guerre  from  his  bed,  "  there  is  no 
vindictiveness  in  my  naturci  and  I  have  no  desire  for  the 
death  of  the  sinner.  If  he  but  pays  his  debt  to  you, 
I  will  discharge  him  from  any  claim  I  have  against 
him." 

"  All  that  is  very  fine  so  far  as  the  past  is  concerned," 
retorted  Jean,  who  seemed  only  moderately  delighted 
over  the  squire's  forgiving  disposition.  ''But  the 
future,  —  who  will  answer  for  the  future  1" 

"  I  will  be  always  on  the  watch,"  replied  Pierre. 
''  Babette's  husband  shall  never  be  out  of  my  sight,  and 
it  will  be  best  for  him  to  remain  an  honest  man  and  w^lk 
in  the  straight  path,  or  else  —  " 

"  You  will  inflict  justice  upon  him  yourself,  will  you 
not  ? "  Jean  interposed.  "  It  will  be  full  time.  Babette, 
meanwhile,  will  have  been  sacrificed  all  the  same." 

"  Very  well ;  but  you  must  remember,  Jean,"  retorted 
Pierre,  rather  out  of  patience,  "  that  if  it  is  a  difficult 
position,  I  simply  am  meeting  it.  I  did  not  bring  it 
about.  Have  you,  who  talk  so  finely,  been  able  to  devise 
any  other  plan  than  that  which  I  suggest  1 " 

''  Tea,  of  course  there  is  another  resource/'  said  Jean. 
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"What  is  it?"  asked  Pierre  and  Babette  in  one 
breath,  —  Pierre,  it  must  be  said,  quite  as  eagerly  as  his 
sister. 

Yicomte  d'Exm^s  said  not  a  word,  but  listened  with 
redoubled  intentness. 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Jean,  "  may  it  not  be  possible  to  find 
some  honest  man,  who,  more  moved  than  alarmed  by 
Babette's  ill-fortune,  would  agree  to  give  her  his  name  1'' 

Pierre  shook  his  head  incredulously,  — 

"  We  must  not  hope  for  that,"  said  he.  "  Any  one 
who  would  close  his  eyes  to  such  a  thing  must  be  either  in 
love  or  a  coward.  In  either  event,  we  should  be  obliged 
to  admit  strangers  or  indifferent  friends  into  our  sad 
secret ;  and  although  Monsieur  d'Exm^s  and  Martin  are 
no  doubt  our  most  loyal  friends,  still  I  deeply  regret  that 
circumstances  have  made  them  acquainted  with  facts 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  known  outside  of  the 
family." 

Jean  Peuquoy  replied  with  an  emotion  Which  he  tried 
in  vain  to  hide,  — 

*'  I  woidd  not  suggest  a  coward  to  Babette  for  her  hus- 
band ;  but  as  to  your  other  supposition,  Pierre,  may  we  not 
consider  that,  too  ?  Suppose  that  some  one  were  in  love 
with  my  cousin  ;  suppose  that  he,  also,  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted by  circumstances  with  her  fault,  but  had  learned 
of  her  repentance  at  the  same  time,  and  had  resolved  to 
assure  himself  a  peaceful  and  happy  future,  to  forget  the 
past,  which  Babette  surely  would  like  well  to  efface  by 
her  virtue  and  goodness  hereafter,  —  suppose  all  this  were 
true ;  what  would  you  say,  Pierre ;  and  you,  Babette  1  *' 

**  Oh,  that  cannot  be !  It  is  a  dream  I "  cried  Babette, 
whose  eyes,  nevertheless,  were  illumined  with  a  ray  of 
hope. 

^  Do  you  know  such  a  man,  Jean  t "  askdd  Pierre,  in 
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a  matter-of-fiEU)t  way;  '*  or  is  it  not  a  mere  supposition  on 
your  part,  — -  as  Babette  says,  a  dream  1 " 

Jean  Peaquoy,  at  this  straightforward  question,  hesi- 
tated and  stammered,  and  was  very  ill  at  ease. 

He  did  not  notice  the  silent,  but  deep  and  attentive 
interest  with  which  Gabriel  was  following  his  every  mo* 
tion ;  he  was  entirely  absorbed  in  observing  Babette,  who, 
breathing  fast,  and  with  eyes  cast  down,  seemed  to  be 
battling  with  an  emotion  which  the  honest  weaver,  little 
skilled  in  such  matters,  knew  not  how  to  interpret. 

He  did  not  draw  from  it  any  deduction  fiEivorable  to  his 
hopes,  for  it  was  in  a  piteous  sort  of  voice  that  he  answered 
his  cousin's  direct  interrogatory,  •— 

**  Alas,  Pierre,  it  is  only  too  probable !  I  confess  that  all 
that  I  have  said  is  only  a  dream.  In  truth,  it  would  not 
be  sufScient  for  the  fulfilment  of  my  dream  that  Babette 
should  be  dearly  loved ;  there  must  be  a  little  love  on 
her  side  as  well,  otherwise  she  would  still  be  wretched. 
Now,  the  man  who  would  be  willing  thus  to  buy  his  own 
happiness  from  Babette  at  the  price  of  forgetfulness  would 
doubtless  have  ,to  make  excuses  for  some  disadvantages 
on  his  own  side ;  he  would  probably  not  be  young  nor 
handsome,  —  in  a  word,  not  lovable.  Thus  there  is  no 
likelihood  that  Babette  would  consent  to  become  his  wife, 
and  that  is  why  all  that  I  have  said  is,  I  fear,  nought  but 
idle  dreaming." 

"  Tee,  it  was  a  dream,"  said  Babette,  sadly,  ^*  but  not 
for  the  reasons  that  you  give,  my  cousin.  The  man  who 
would  be  generous  enough  to  come  to  my  rescue  by  such 
devotion,  though  he  should  be  the  most  withered  and 
ugly  of  his  sex,  ought  to  be  young  and  beautiful  in  my 
sight ;  for  his  very  act  would  show  a  freshness  of  soul 
which  KB  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  youth  of  twenty ; 
nor  can  such  kind  and  generous  thoughts  ML  to  leave  the 
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imprint  of  nobleness  upon  the  features.  I  should  find  him 
worthy  of  my  love,  too,  for  he  would  have  given  me  the 
greatest  proof  of  his  affection  that  woman  could  receive. 
My  duty  and  my  pleasure  would  be  to  love  him  all  my 
life  and  with  all  my  heart,  and  so  that  would  be  very 
easy.  But  the  impossible  and  improbable  part  of  your 
dream,  my  cousin,  would  be  to  find  any  one  capable  of 
such  self-abnegation  for  a  poor  girl,  without  charm,  and 
dishonored  as  I  am.  There  may  be  men  noble  enough 
and  kind-hearted  enough  to  entertain  for  an  instant  the 
idea  of  such  a  sacrifice,  and  that  is  a  great  deal ;  but  upon 
reflection,  even  they  would  hesitate,  and  withdraw  at  the 
last  moment,  and  I  should  fall  once  more  from  hope  to 
despair.  Such,  my  good  Jean,  are  the  real  reasons  why 
what  you  said  was  nought  but  a  dream." 

"  And  what  if  it  were  the  truth  after  all  ] "  said  Gabriel 
suddenly  rising  from  his  chair. 

"  What,  what  do  you  say  1 "  cried  Babette^  completely 
bewildered. 

**  I  say,  Babette,  that  this  devoted,  generous  heart  does 
exist,"  replied  Gabriel. 

"  Do  you  know  the  man  1 "  asked  Pierre,  deeply  moved. 

"  I  do  know  him,"  replied  the  young  man,  smiling. 
*'  He  loves  you  indeed,  Babette,  but  with  the  affection  of 
a  father  as  well  as  of  a  lover,  —  an  affection  which  longs 
to  cherish  and  forgive  you.  Thus  you  may  accept  with- 
out reservation  this  sacrifice  of  his,  in  which  is  no  possi- 
bility of  error,  and  which  is  induced  only  by  most  tender 
compassion  and  most  sincere  devotion.  Besides,  you  will 
give  as  much  as  you  receive,  Babette  :  you  will  receive 
honor,  but  you  will  bestow  happiness ;  for  he  who  loves 
you  stands  alone  in  the  world,  joyless,  with  no  interests 
to  make  life  sweet  to  him  and  nothing  to  hope  for  in  the 
fiiture.    But  you  will  bring  him  all  these  things ;  and  if 
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yoa  oonaent,  you  will  make  him  aa  happy  Ixnlay  as  he 
will  make  yoa  some  day  hereafter.  Do  I  not  speak  the 
truth,  Jean  Peuqnoy  V 

''But,  Monsieur  le  Yioomte,  I  am  ignorant,"  stam- 
mered Jean,  trembling  like  a  leaf. 

"Very  true,  Jean,"  continued  Gabriel,  still  smiling; 
"  there  is  really  one  thing  that  you  don't  perhaps  know ; 
that  is,  that  Babette  feels  for  him  by  whom  she  is  be- 
loved, not  only  profound  esteem  and  deep-seated  grati- 
tude, but  a  holy  affection.  Babette,  although  she  has 
not  guessed  it,  has  felt  a  vague  presentiment  of  this  love 
of  which  she  is  the  object,  and  was  at  first  relieved  in  her 
own  heart,  then  touched  by  it,  and  finally  made  happy 
by  the  thought  of  it  Her  violent  aversion  for  the 
villain  who  deceived  her  dates  from  that  time.  That 
is  why  she  went  on  her  knees  to  her  brother  a  moment 
ago  to  implore  him  not  to  insist  on  her  union  with  that 
wretch,  whom  she  only  thought  that  she  loved,  in  the 
mistaken  innocence  of  her  pure,  young  heart,  and  whom 
she  loathes  to-day  with  aU  the  force  with  which  she 
loves  him  who  holds  out  a  hand  to  rescue  her  from 
shame.    Am  I  wrong,  Babette  f" 

''  Really,  Monseigneur,  I  don't  know/'  said  Babette, 
with  a  face  as  white  as  the  driven  snow. 

"  One  does  n't  know,  and  the  other  is  ignorant,"  re- 
sumed Gabriel  "  What,  Babette,  and  you,  Jean,  do  you 
know  nothing  of  your  own  inmost  hearts  1  Are  you  ig- 
norant of  your  own  dearest  thoughts  1  Come,  come,  that 
is  n't  possible !  I  am  not  the  first  to  make  it  clear  to  you, 
Babette,  that  Jean  loves  yon.  Surely,  Jean,  you  suspected 
before  I  spoke,  that  you  were  beloved  by  Babette  1" 

"Oh,  can  it  be  so? "cried  Pierre  Peuquoy,  in  a  per- 
fect ecstasy  of  delight ;  "  oh,  no,  it  would  be  too  much 
happiness  1 " 
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**  But  just  look  at  them  1 "  said  Gabriel  to  him. 

Babette  and  Jean  were  gazing  at  each  other,  atill 
irresolute  and  half  incredulous. 

Then,  Jean  read  in  the  eyes  of  Babette  such  fervent 
gratitude,  and  Babette  so  moving  an  appeal  in  those  of 
Jean,  that  both  were  convinced  and  persuaded  at  the 
same  moment. 

Without  knowing  how  it  came  about,  they  were  locked 
in  each  other's  arms. 

Pierre  Peuquoy  was  so  entirely  overcome  that  he  could 
not  utter  a  word ;  but  he  pressed  Jean's  hand  with  a 
fervor  more  eloquent  than  all  the  words  of  all  the 
languages  in  the  world. 

As  for  Martin-Guerre,  he  sat  up  in  bed,  despite  the 
risk,  and  with  eyes  swimming  in  tears  of  joy,  clapped  his 
hands  with  a  will  at  this  unexpected  denouement. 

When  the  first  transport  of  joy  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, Gabriel  said, — 

''  Now  we  will  arrange  matters  thus.  Jean  Peuquoy 
must  marry  Babette  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  before  finally 
taking  up  their  abode  with  their  brother,  I  insist  that 
they  pass  a  few  months  in  my  house  at  Paris.  In  that 
way  Babette's  secret,  the  sad  cause  of  this  happy  mar- 
riage, will  be  buried  forever  in  the  five  fiiithful  hearts  of 
those  who  are  here  present.  There  is  a  sixth,  to  be  sure, 
who  might  betray  the  secret ;  but  he,  if  he  ever  learns 
Babette's  fate,  which  is  not  likely,  will  not  have  it  in  his 
power  to  annoy  them  for  long — that  I  will  answer  for. 
80,  my  dear  kind  friends,  you  may  live  henceforth  in  per- 
fect content  and  peace,  and  have  no  fear  of  the  future." 

''  Ah,  my  noble,  high-souled  guest  1 "  said  Pierre,  kiss- 
ing Gabriel's  hand. 

*'  To  you,  and  you  alone,"  said  Jean,  ''  do  we  owe  our 
happiness,  even  as  the  king  owes  Calais  to  you." 
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«And  every  morning  and  evening/'  added  Babette, 
"  we  will  pray  fervently  to  God  for  the  welfare  of  our 


savior. 
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Yes,  Babette^''  Gabriel  replied,  deeply  moved,  ''yes, 
I  thank  yon  for  that  thought :  pray  God  that  your  savior 
may  now  have  the  power  to  save  himself.'' 
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CHAPTER    XIL 

HAPPT  OMJENB. 

"WhtI"  Babette  Penquoj  replied  to  the  melancholj 
and  doubting  tone  of  Gabriel's  last  words,  "  are  yoa  not 
successful  in  everything  you  undertake  1 — in  the  defence 
of  St  Quentin  and  the  capture  of  Calais  as  well  as  in 
arranging  a  happy  marriage  for  poor  Babette  1 " 

"  Yes,  it  is  true,"  said  Gabriel,  with  a  sad  smile ;  "  God 
seems  to  have  decreed  that  the  most  insuperable  and 
most  alarming  obstacles  in  my  path  should  vanish  like 
magic  at  my  approach ;  but,  alas  I  that  is  no  proof,  my 
dear  child,  that  I  shall  finally  attain  the  end  which  I  so 
earnestly  desire.'' 

'^  Ah,"  said  Jean  Peuquoy,  "  you  have  made  too  many 
others  happy,  not  to  be  happy  yourself  at  last" 

"  I  accept  the  omen,  Jean,"  replied  Gabriel,  "  and  there 
could  be  no  more  favorable  augury  of  my  own  success  than 
to  leave  my  friends  in  Calais  peaceful  and  happy.  But  you 
know  that  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  leave  you  now,  per- 
haps to  become  immersed  in  sorrow  and  in  tears  —  who 
can  tell  1  Let  us  at  all  events  leave  no  regrets  behind,  and 
let  us  arrange  everything  in  which  we  are  interested." 

So  they  fixed  a  day  for  the  wedding,  which  Gabriel,  to 
his  great  regret,  was  not  able  to  attend,  and  then  agreed 
upon  the  day  upon  which  Jean  and  Babette  were  to  start 
for  Paris. 

"  It  may  be,"  said  Gabriel,  sadly,  "  that  you  will  not 
find  me  at  home  to  welcome  you.    I  hope  that  will  not 
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be  the  case,  but  I  may  perhaps  be  obliged  to  be  absent 
fh)m  Paris  and  the  court  for  a  time.  But  let  that  make 
no  difference  about  your  coming.  Aloyse,  my  good  old 
nurse,  will  entertain  you  in  my  behalf  as  well  as  I  myself 
could  do.  You  and  she  must,  however,  give  a  thought 
now  and  then  to  your  absent  host.'* 

Martin-Guerre  had  to  remain  at  Calais,  notwithstanding 
all  his  remonstrances  and  entreaties.  Ambroise  Pare  de- 
clared that  his  convalescence  would  be  very  slow  and 
tediouSy  and  meanwhile  he  would  require  the  most  con- 
stant care  and  watchfulness.  Therefore  his  choler  was  of 
no  avail,  and  he  was  obliged  to  yield. 

'*  But  as  soon  as  you  are  entirely  well,  my  faithful  fel- 
low,'' said  Yicomte  d'Exm^s,  *'  come  to  Paris  ;  and  what- 
ever may  befall,  I  will  fulfil  my  promise  to  you,  never 
fear,  and  deliver  you  from  your  strange  persecutor.  Now 
I  am  doubly  bound  to  do  it." 

**  Oh,  Monseigneur,  think  of  yourself,  not  of  me,"  said 
Martin-Guerre. 

''Every  obligation  will  be  met,"  Gabriel  resumed;  **  but 
I  must  say  '  adieu,'  my  good  friends,  for  it  is  time  for  me 
to  return  to  Monsieur  de  Guise.  I  have  asked  certain 
finvors  of  him  in  your  presence,  which  he  will  accord  me, 
I  think,  in  consideration  of  the  services  I  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  render  during  these  recent  occurrences." 

But  the  Peuquoys  refused  to  take  leave  of  Gabriel 
thus.  They  insisted  upon  meeting  him  at  the  Paris  gate 
at  three  o'clock,  to  see  him  once  more  and  say  farewell  to 
him  there. 

Martin-Guerre  was  the  only  one  who  had  to  say  his 
last  words  to  his  master  at  this  moment,  and  they  were 
not  uttered  without  regret  and  sorrow.  But  Gabriel 
comforted  him  somewhat  with  a  few  of  the  kind  ezpres- 
■ions  which  came  so  natmrally  to  his  lips. 
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A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Yicomte  d'Exm^  was 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Due  de  Guise. 

"  Ohy  there  you  are,  my  ambitious  young  friend !  "  said 
the  duke,  as  he  saw  him  come  in. 

'*  My  only  ambition  has  been  to  do  my  best  to  second 
your  efforts,  Monseigneur/'  said  GabrieL 

"Oh,  from  that  point  of  view  you  have  shown  no 
ambition  at  all,"  rejoined  Le  Balafri^  (we  may  henceforth 
give  the  duke  that  name,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  that 
title).  "I  call  you  ambitious,  Gabriel,"  he  continued 
playfully,  "  because  of  the  innumerable  extravagant  re- 
quests you  have  made  upon  me ;  and  upon  my  word  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  can  satisfy  you.'' 

"I  based  them  rather  upon  what  I  knew  of  your 
benevolence  than  upon  my  own  poor  merits,"  said 
Gabriel. 

"  You  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  my  benevolence, 
then,"  said  the  Due  de  Guise,  with  mild  raillery.  ^'I 
leave  it  to  you,  Monsieur  de  Yaudemont,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  a  gentleman  seated  beside  his  bed,  who  had 
just  come  to  visit  him,  —  "1  leave  it  to  you  to  say  if  any 
one  should  be  allowed  to  present  such  paltzy  requests  to 
a  prince." 

"Consider  that  I  erred  in  what  I  said,  then,  Mon- 
seigneur,"  Gabriel  responded,  "and  that  I  based  my 
requests  upon  my  own  merits  and  not  upon  your 
benevolence." 

"  Another  blunder !  **  cried  the  duke ;  "  for  your  gal- 
lantry is  a  hundred  times  beyond  my  power  to  recompense. 
Now  just  listen  for  a  moment.  Monsieur  de  Yaudemont, 
and  let  me  tell  you  of  the  unprecedented  favors  which 
Monsieur  d'Exmte  asks  at  my  hands." 

"  I  venture  to  predict,  Monseigneur,"  said  the  Marquis 
de  Yaudemont, "  that  they  are  sure  to  be  absurdly  small. 
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both  in  proportion  to  his  merit  and  your  power.  However, 
let  me  hear  them.'' 

**  In  the  first  place/'  oontinned  the  dnke,  "  Monsieur 
d'£zmte  asks  me  to  take  back  to  Paris  with  me  the  little 
band  of  Tolunteera  whom  he  enlisted  at  his  own  expense 
and  for  his  own  purpose,  but  meanwhile  to  make  such 
use  as  I  please  of  them.  He  reserves  only  four  men  to 
serve  as  his  own  suite  on  his  journey  to  Paris.  And 
these  brave  fellows,  whom  he  thus  lends  to  me  under 
pretense  of  recommending  them  to  me,  are  no  others, 
Monsieur  de  Vaudemont,  than  the  incarnate  fiends  who 
accompanied  him  in  that  marvellous  escalading  expedition 
which  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  impregnable  Risbank 
fort.  Well,  which  of  us  renders  the  other  a  service  in 
this  transaction,  Monsieur  d'£xm^  or  myself  1" 

''I  must  confess  that  Monsieur  d'Exmte  does,"  said 
the  Marquis  de  Vaudemont. 

**  And  by  my  faith,  I  accept  this  new  obligation,"  re- 
sumed the  duke,  gayly.  "  I  shall  not  allow  your  eight 
fellows  to  spoil  in  idleness,  Gabriel.  As  soon  as  I  can 
leave  my  bed  I  will  take  them  with  me  on  my  expedition 
against  Ham ;  for  I  do  not  propose  to  leave  the  English 
one  foot  of  earth  in  our  dear  France.  Malemort  himself, 
the  everlastingly  wounded  man,  will  be  on  hand,  too ;  for 
Master  Par6  has  promised  that  he  shall  be  cured  as  soon 
lam." 

"  He  will  be  veiy  fortunate,  Monseigneur,"  said  Gabriel 

"So,  then,  there  is  your  first  request  granted,  and 
with  no  great  effort  on  my  part  In  the  second  place, 
Monsieur  d'Exmte  reminds  me  that  Madame  Diane  de 
Castro,  the  king's  daughter,  whom  you  know.  Monsieur 
de  Vaudemont,  is  here  at  Calais,  where  she  has  been  held 
prisoner  by  the  English.  Yicomte  d'Exm^s,  realizing 
how  deeply  I  am  engrossed  with  other  matters,  has  very 
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opportunely  reminded  me  to  assure  this  lady  of  the  royal 
blood  of  the  protection  and  respect  which  are  her  due. 
Does,  or  does  not  Monsieur  d'Exm^  render  me  a  service 
in  this  matter  also  1 " 

''  Without  the  slightest  doubt,"  replied  the  Marquis  de 
Yaudemont. 

''The  second  point  is  settled^  then/'  said  the  duke. 
'*  My  orders  are  already  given  ;  and  whilst  I  am  reputed 
to  be  an  indifferent  courtier,  I  am  altogether  too  sensible 
of  my  duty  as  a  gentleman,  to  forget  at  this  time  the  con- 
sideration which  is  due  to  the  person  and  exalted  rank  of 
Madame  de  Castro;  therefore,  a  suitable  escort  will  be 
ready  to  accompany  her  to  Paris,  when  and  how  she 
chooses." 

Gabriel  expressed  his  gratitude  only  by  a  deep  incli- 
nation, fearing  that  he  might  betray  the  interest  and 
importance  which  that  promise  had  for  him. 

''In  the  third  place,"  resumed  the  Due  de  Guise, 
"Lord  Wentworth,  the  English  governor  of  this  city, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Monsieur  d'EIxm^s.  In  the  terms 
of  capitulation  granted  to  Lord  Derby,  we  bound  our- 
selves to  admit  him  to  ransom ;  but  Monsieur  d'Exm^s,  to 
i^hom  both  prisoner  and  ransom  belong,  permits  us  to 
show  ourselves  still  more  liberal.  In  fact,  he  asks  for  our 
authority  to  send  Lord  Wentworth  to  England  without 
requiring  him  to  pay  any  price  for  his  freedom.  Will  not 
this  action  give  great  eclat  to  our  courtesy,  even  beyond 
these  narrow  limits;  and  does  not  Monsieur  d'Exm^s 
thereby  render  us  once  more  a  service  of  real  value  1 " 

"  Undoubtedly,  as  is  demonstrated  by  Monseigneur's 
noble  appreciation  of  it,"  said  Monsieur  de  Yaudemont. 

"Make  your  mind  easy,  Gabriel,"  said  the  duke; 
"Monsieur  de  Thermos  has  gone,  on  your  behalf  and 
mine,  to  set  Lord  Wentworth  at  liberty  and  return  his 
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Bword  to  him.  He  may  leare  the  city  as  soon  as  he 
desires." 

"  I  thank  you,  Monseigneur/'  said  Gabriel ;  "  but  do 
not  give  me  credit  for  too  mach  magnanimity.  I  am 
only  requiting  Lord  Wentworth  for  various  courtesies  he 
extended  to  me  when  I  was  myself  his  prisoner,  and  giving 
him  at  the  same  time  a  lesson  in  fair  dealing  and  probity ; 
I  doubt  not  he  will  understand  the  allusion  and  the 
implied  reproof." 

"  Tou  have  more  reason  than  any  one  else  to  deal  sternly 
with  him  upon  such  questions/'  said  the  duke  in  all 
seriousness. 

"  Now,  Monseigneur,"  said  Gabriel,  much  disturbed  to 
find  the  principal  object  of  his  solicitude  ignored  by  the 
Due  de  Guise,  ''  allow  me  to  remind  you  of  the  promise 
you  were  good  enough  to  make  me  in  my  tent  on  the 
eve  of  the  capture  of  the  Risbank  fort." 

''  Wait  one  moment,  I  beg,  0  most  impatient  youth ! " 
said  Le  Balafrg.  *^  In  consideration  of  these  three  emi- 
nent services  which  I  have  rendered  you,  which  Monsieur 
de  Yaudemont  has  verified,  I  have  well  earned  the  right 
to  demand  a  favor  at  your  hands.  I  ask  you  then,  as 
you  are  about  to  start  so  soon  for  Paris,  to  take  with  you 
and  present  to  the  king  the  keys  of  the  city  of  Calais  —  " 

**  Oh,  Monseigneur ! "  Gabriel  interrupted,  in  an  out- 
burst of  gratitude. 

''You  will  not  find  that  a  very  burdensome  duty,  I 
fancy,"  said  the  duke.  "Besides,  you  are  used  to  com* 
missions  of  this  sort,  for  you  know  I  intrusted  to  your 
care  the  flags  captured  in  our  Italian  campaign." 

'*  Ah,  how  well  you  understand  the  art  of  doubling  the 
force  of  your  kind  deeds  by  your  manner  of  performing 
them ! ''  cried  the  enraptured  Gabriel. 

**  Further  than  that,"  continued  the  duke,  "  you  wiU 
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hand  to  his  Majesty  at  the  same  time  a  copy  of  the 
capitulation,  and  this  letter,  which  I  wrote  this  morning 
from  beginning  to  end  with  my  own  hand  despite  the 
orders  of  Master  Ambroise  Pard.  But  you  see/'  he  added 
significantly,  "  no  one  could  possibly  have  done  you  justice, 
Gabriel,  or  asked  that  justice  be  done  you  by  others,  with 
so  much  assurance  as  myself.  Now  I  trust  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  me,  and  that  the  result  of  what  I  have 
done  will  be  that  you  will  have  nothing  with  which  to 
reproach  the  king.  Here,  my  friend,  are  the  keys  and 
the  letter.  I  have  no  need  to  charge  you  to  take  care  of 
them." 

*'  And  I,  Monseigneur,  have  no  need  to  say  that  I  am 
yours  in  life  and  death,"  said  Gabriel,  in  a  voice  choked 
with  emotion." 

He  took  the  little  box  of  carved  wood  and  the  sealed 
letter  which  the  duke  handed  him.  They  were  the 
priceless  talismans  which  might  perhaps  be  the  means 
of  procuring  for  him  his  father's  fr'eedom  and  his  own 
happiness. 

'*  Now  I  will  not  detain  yon  longer,"  said  the  Due  de 
Guise.  "  You  are  probably  in  haste  to  be  on  your  way ; 
and  If  less  fortunate  than  you,  find  myself,  after  this 
morning  of  excitement,  in  a  state  of  weariness,  which 
enjoins  rest  upon  me  even  more  imperiously  than  Master 
Ambroise  Par^." 

"  Adieu,  then ;  and  once  more,  Monseigneur^  accept  my 
heartfelt  thanks,"  said  Yicomte  d'Exm&s. 

At  this  moment  Monsieur  de  Thermos,  whom  the  Due 
de  Guise  had  sent  to  Lord  Wentworth,  hurried  into  the 
room  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  duke  to  Gabriel,  "  our  ambassador  to 
the  victor  need  not  set  out  without  an  interview  with  our 
ambassador  to  the  vanquished.    But  how  's  this,"  he 
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added,  **  what 's  the  matter,  De  Thermes )    You  seem  to 
be  greatly  distressed." 

''So  I  am,  indeed,  Monseigneur/'  said  MoDsieur  de 
Thermes. 

"Why,  what  has  happened T'  asked  Le  Balafrd. 
"Has  Lord  Wentworth  — " 

"  Lord  Wentworth,  to  whom,  Monseigneur,  in  accord- 
ance with  your  commands,  I  announced  his  release  and 
returned  his  sword,  accepted  the  act  of  grace  coldly  and 
without  a  word.  I  was  just  leaving  him  in  amazement 
at  such  discourteous  behavior,  when  I  heard  a  loud  cry, 
which  made  me  hasten  back.  The  first  use  he  had  made 
of  his  freedom  was  to  run  himself  through  the  body  with 
the  sword  he  had  just  received  at  my  hands.  He  had 
killed  himself  instantly,  and  I  found  only  his  dead 
body/' 

"Ah,**  cried  the  Due  de  Guise,  "it  must  have  been 
the  despair  caused  by  his  defeat  which  drove  him  to  that 
extremity.  Do  you  not  think  so,  Gabriel )  It  is  a  real 
misfbrtune ! " 

"No,  Monseigneur,'*  replied  Gabriel,  with  sorrowful 
gravity ;  "  no,  Lord  Wentworth  did  not  die  because  he 
had  been  beaten." 

**  How 's  thatl  what  was  the  reason,  then  1"  asked  Le 
Balafr^ 

"  I  beg  you  to  allow  me  to  say  nothing  as  to  the  real 
reason,"  replied  Gabriel.  "  I  would  have  kept  the  secret 
if  Lord  Wentworth  had  lived,  and  I  must  guard  it  even 
more  carefully  now  he  is  no  more.  However,"  continued 
Gabriel,  lowering  his  voice,  "  in  view  of  this  proud  act  of 
his,  I  may  confide  to  you,  Monseigneur,  that  in  his  place 
I  would  have  done  just  as  he  has.  Yes,  Lord  Wentworth 
did  well ;  for  even  if  he  had  had  no  cause  to  blush  before 
me^  still  the  conscience  of  a  true  gentleman  is  a  sufficiently 
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troublesome  creditor  to  induce  one  to  impose  sUence  upon 
it  at  any  cost ;  and  when  one  has  the  honor  to  belong  to 
the  nobility  of  a  noble  country,  there  are  irreparable 
faults  the  effects  of  which  can  only  be  avoided  by  fsdling 
dead  as  he  has  done.'* 

'*  I  understand  you^  Gabriel,"  said  the  Due  de  Guise. 
''  It  only  remains  for  us  to  pay  Lord  Wentworth  the  last 
honors." 

"  He  is  worthy  of  them/'  returned  Gabriel ;  ^^  and  while 
I  deeply  deplore  this  necessary  end  of  his  career,  I  am 
glad,  nevertheless,  that  I  can  still  think  with  esteem  and 
regret,  as  I  take  leave  of  him  on  earthy  of  the  man  whose 
guest  I  was  in  this  city." 

When  he  said  farewell  to  the  Due  de  Guise  a  few  mo- 
ments later  with  renewed  acknowledgments,  Gabriel 
went  at  once  to  the  governor's  former  residence,  where 
Madame  de  Castro  was  still  living. 

He  had  not  seen  Diane  since  the  evening  before ;  but 
she  had  quickly  learned,  in  common  with  all  Calais,  of 
Ambroise  Park's  fortunate  intervention  and  the  safety 
of  the  Due  de  Guise;  so  Gabriel  found  her  calm  and 
reassured. 

Lovers  are  always  superstitious,  and  the  peace  of  mind 
of  his  well-beloved  had  a  cheering  effect  upon  him. 

Diane  was  naturally  still  better  pleased  when  Gabriel 
told  her  what  had  taken  place  between  the  Due  de  Guise 
and  himself,  and  showed  her  the  letter  and  the  box  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  him  because  of  his  unremit- 
ting labor  and  his  defiance  of  so  many  dangers. 

But  even  amid  so  many  causes  for  gratulation  she  felt 
the  regret  of  a  Christian  at  Lord  Wentworth's  sad  end  ; 
for  though  he  had,  to  be  sure^  abused  and  insulted  her 
for  an  hour  or  two,  he  had  protected  and  treated  her  with 
all  due  respect  for  three  months. 
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**  Hay  God  pardon  him  as  I  do  1 "  she  said* 

Gabriel  went  on  to  speak  of  Martin-Guerre  and  the 
PeuquoySy  and  of  the  escort  which  Monsieur  de  Guise 
had  promised  her,  Diane,  and  referred  to  all  her 
Borronndings. 

Indeed,  he  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  find  a 
thoosand  other  subjects  of  conversation  to  afford  him  an 
excuse  for  remaining ;  and  yet  the  engrossing  idea  which 
called  him  to  Paris  still  absorbed  his  thoughts  to  a  great 
degree.  He  longed  both  to  go  and  to  stay ;  he  was  at 
once  happy  and  anxious. 

At  last,  as  the  hours  passed  by,  Gabriel  was  obliged  to 
say  that  he  could  only  postpone  his  departure  for  a  few 
moments  longer. 

''  Are  you  going,  Gabriel  1  Well,  it  is  much  better  that 
yon  should  for  many  reasons,"  said  Diane.  **  I  have  not 
had  the  oourage  to  speak  to  you  of  your  departure  ;  and 
yet  by  not  deferring  it  you  will  give  me  the  greatest 
prooi  of  your  affection  that  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
receive.  Yes,  my  friend,  go,  so  that  I  may  have  a  shorter 
time  to  wait  and  suffer.  Go,  so  that  our  fate  may  be 
decided  as  speedily  as  possible.'* 

**  May  God  bless  you  for  your  brave  words,  which  go  so 
fiur  to  sustain  my  courage !  '*  said  Gabriel. 

*'  At  this  very  moment,"  said  Diane,  ''  I  feel  while  I 
am  listening  to  you,  as  I  know  you  must  while  speaking 
to  me,  an  indefinable  anxiety.  We  have  been  talking 
of  a  hundred  things,  and  yet  we  have  not  dared  to  touch 
upon  the  matter  which  really  lies  nearest  to  our  hearts 
and  onr  lives.  But  since  you  are  going  in  a  very  few 
moments,  we  may  now  revert  without  fear  to  the  only 
■ulrjeot  in  which  we  are  really  interested." 

"  Ah,  you  read  my  own  heart  and  yours  at  a  single 
glanoe  I  **  said  GabrieL 
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"  Listen  a  moment/'  said  Diane.  **  Besides  the  letter 
you  are  to  deliver  to  the  king  from  the  Duo  de  Quise,  you 
will  give  his  Majesty  this  other  one  from  me  which  I 
wrote  last  night.  In  it  I  have  told  him  how  you  saved 
me  and  set  me  fr'ee.  Thus  it  will  be  made  clear  to  him 
and  to  all  others  that  you  have  restored  his  city  to  the 
king,  and  his  daughter  to  the  father.  I  speak  thus ;  for 
I  fervently  trust  that  Henri  II.'s  affection  for  me  is  not 
deceptive,  and  that  I  have  a  right  to  call  him  my 
father." 

**  Dear  Diane,  God  grant  that  you  augur  truly !  **  cried 
GabrieL 

*'  I  envy  you,  (jabriel/'  continued  Diane,  **  because  you 
will  lift  the  veil,  and  leam  our  destiny  before  I  shalL 
However,  I  shall  soon  follow  you,  dear.  Since  Monsieur  de 
Guise  is  so  kindly  disposed  towards  me,  I  will  ask  for  an 
escort  to-morrow ;  and  although  I  shall  be  forced  to  travel 
more  leisurely  than  you,  I  shall  be  at  Paris  a  very  few  days 
after  you." 

''  Oh,  yes,  do  come  soon ! "  said  Gabriel, ''  for  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  your  presence  would  bring  me  good  fortune.'' 

*'  In  any  event,"  Diane  replied,  "  I  do  not  want  to  be 
entirely  separated  fix)m  you;  but  I  desire  that  there 
should  be  some  one  to  remind  you  of  me  frx)m  time  to 
time.  Since  you  will  be  obliged  to  leave  your  faithful 
squire,  Martin-Guerre,  here,  take  with  you  the  French 
page  whom  Lord  Wentworth  gave  me.  Andr^  is  only  a 
child,  scarcely  sixteen,  and  perhaps  still  younger  in  dis- 
position than  in  years ;  but  he  is  devoted  and  loyal,  and  will 
do  you  good  service.  Accept  him  frx)m  me.  Amidst  the 
less  congenial  companions  of  your  suite,  he  will  be  a 
pleasanter  and  more  agreeable  attendant  for  you,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  that  he  is  always  at  your  side." 

*'  Oh,  thanks  for  such  thoughtful  consideration,''  said 
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Gabriel ;  '^  but  yon  know  that  I  must  depart  in  a  very  few 
moments — '' 

"  Andr^  knows  my  purpose,"  said  Diane.  **  Oh,  if  you 
knew  how  proud  he  is  to  be  in  your  service.  He  must  be 
all  ready  now,  and  I  have  only  a  few  last  instructions  to 
give  him.  If  you  go  now  and  take  your  leave  of  the  good 
Peuquoys,  Andr^  will  be  with  you  before  you  quit  Calais." 

''  I  will  take  him  with  very  great  pleasure/'  said  Ga- 
briel ;  "  I  shall  at  least  have  some  one  with  whom  I  can 
sometimes  converse  about  you." 

''  I  thought  of  that,"  said  Madame  de  Castro,  with  a 
■light  blush.  '*  But  now,  adieu,"  she  said  earnestly ; ''  we 
must  say  adieu." 

''Oh,  not  'adieu,'"  replied  Gabriel;  ''not  that  sad 
word  which  means  a  long  separation;  not  'adieu,'  but 
au  revoir  1 " 

**  Alas  1 "  said  Diane,  "  when  and  under  what  circum- 
stances shall  we  meet  again  ?  If  the  riddle  of  our  destiny 
be  solved  contrary  to  our  wishes,  will  it  not  be  better 
that  we  should  never  see  each  other  more?" 

"  Oh,  don't  say  so^  Diane  ! "  cried  Gabriel ;  "  don't  say 
so !  Besides^  who  but  myself  can  inform  you  of  the  result, 
whether  it  be  disastrous  or  happy  1  ^* 

"  Ah,  Dieu  I "  Diane  replied  with  a  shudder,  "  it  seems 
to  me  as  i^  whether  it  were  happy  or  disastrous,  I  should 
die  of  joy  or  grief  simply  upon  hearing  your  lips  speak 
the  words." 

"  But  how  shall  I  let  you  know  % "  asked  Gabriel. 

"  Wait  one  moment,"  replied  Diane. 

She  drew  a  gold  ring  from  her  finger,  and  took  from  a 
chest  the  nun's  veil  which  she  had  worn  at  the  Bene- 
dictine convent  at  St.  Quentin. 

"  Listen,  Gabriel,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  deep  solemnity 
as  she  gave  them  to  him;  "  as  it  is  probable  that  every- 
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thing  will  be  settled  before  I  reach  Paris,  send  Andr^  to 
meet  me.  If  God  declares  himself  for  us,  he  will  bring 
back  this  wedding-ring  to  the  Yicomtesse  de  Montgom- 
mery ;  but  if  our  hopes  are  blighted,  let  him  bring  this 
nun's  veil  to  Sister  B^nie." 

**  Oh,  let  me  fall  at  your  feet  and  adore  you  as  one  of 
the  angels  firom  heaven  I "  cried  the  young  mau,  touched 
to  the  very  soul  by  this  affecting  proof  of  her  great  love. 
No,  Gabriel,  no,  rise  from  your  knees,"  Diane  replied ; 

let  us  be  steadfast  and  dignified  in  God's  sight.  Press 
upon  my  lips  a  pure  brotherly  kiss,  as  I  will  a  sisterly  one 
upon  yours,  thereby  endowing  you  with  faith  and  strength, 
BO  far  as  my  power  can  go." 

In  silence  they  exchanged  a  sacred,  sorrowful  kiss. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,"  continued  Diane,  "  let  us  part, 
for  it  is  time;  not  saying  adieu,  since  you  dread  the 
word,  but  au  revoir^  to  meet  again  in  this  world  or  the 
next  I  '• 

"^«  revoir^  au  revoir/"  murmured  Gabriel. 

He  clasped  Diane  to  his  breast  in  a  close  embrace,  and 
fastened  a  long,  yearning  gaze  upon  her,  as  if  to  draw 
from  her  lovely  eyes  the  strength  of  which  he  was  so 
much  in  need. 

At  last,  upon  a  sorrowful  but  expressive  motion  which 
she  made  to  him,  he  released  her ;  and  placing  the  ring 
on  his  finger  and  the  veil  in  his  bosom,  he  said  once  more 
in  a  stifled  voice,  — 

"  Au  revair,  Diane ! " 

"Gabriel,  au  revoir/"  Diane  replied,  with  a  hopeful 
gesture. 

Gabriel  fled  as  if  he  were  a  madman. 

Half  an  hour  later,  with  renewed  tranquillity,  he  left 
behind  him  the  fair  city  of  Calais,  which  it  had  been  his 
good  fortune  to  restore  to  the  kingdom  of  France. 
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He  was  on  horseback,  aocompanied  by  the  young 
page  Andr^,  who  had  overtaken  him,  and  by  four  of  his 
volunteers. 

One  of  these  last  was  Ambrosio,  who  was  very  glad  to 
find  an  opportunity  of  taking  back  to  Paris  with  him  cer- 
tain English  small  wares,  which  he  expected  to  dispose 
of  to  advantage  to  the  hahitiUs  of  the  court. 

Another  was  PUletrousse,  who,  in  a  conquered  city, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  masters  and  victors,  was  afraid 
that  he  might  yield  to  temptation  and  recur  to  his  former 
habits. 

Tvonnet  was  also  among  them :  he  had  not  been  able  to 
find  in  provincial  Calais  a  single  tailor  worthy  his  patron- 
age ;  and  his  costume  had  been  too  seriously  injured  by 
the  hard  usage  it  had  experienced  to  be  presentable,  —  it 
could  not  be  replaced  suitably  except  at  Paris. 

Laotance  was  the  last  of  the  four ;  he  had  asked  leave 
to  accompany  his  master  so  that  he  might  receive  his 
oonfessor's  assurance  that  his  exploits  had  not  exceeded 
his  penances,  and  that  his  assets  in  the  shape  of  sel^ 
inflicted  austerities  would  suffice  to  meet  the  liabilities  he 
had  incurred  by  his  feats  of  arms. 

Pierre  and  Jean  Peuquoy,  with  Babette,  accompanied 
the  five  horsemen  on  foot  as  far  as  what  was  called  the 
Paris  gate. 

There  they  were  compelled  to  part  Gabriel  said  a  last 
farewell  to  his  kind  friends,  and  gave  them  a  warm 
clasp  of  his  hand ;  while  they,  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
wished  him  all  happiness  and  showered  benedictions 
upon  him. 

But  the  Peuquoys  soon  lost  sight  of  the  little  band, 
who  set  off  at  a  trot,  and  disappeared  at  a  turn  in  the 
road.  The  good  burghers  returned  with  sad  hearts  to 
Martin-Querre. 

VOL.  II.  —  9 
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Gabriel  felt  grave  and  preoccupied^  but  not  sorrowfuL 

He  was  hopeful ! 

Once  before  Gabriel  had  left  Calais  to  seek  at  Paris 
the  solution  of  the  mystery  surrounding  his  destiny. 
But  on  that  occasion  circumstances  wore  a  much  less 
favorable  appearance.  He  was  concerned  about  Martin- 
Guerre,  Babette,  and  the  PeuquoySi  and  anxious  about 
Diane,  whom  he  had  left  behind,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  Lord  Wentworth,  who  was  in  love  with  her.  Then, 
too,  his  vague  presentiments  of  the  future  were  but 
slightly  tinged  with  hope;  for  he  had,  after  all,  done 
nothing  more  than  prolong  the  resistance  of  a  town, 
which  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  surrender.  Surely,  that 
was  hardly  an  achievement  great  enough  to  deserve  so 
great  a  reward. 

But  to-day  he  left  behind  him  no  cause  for  gloomy 
thoughts.  The  two  wounded  men,  both  so  dear  to  him, 
his  general  and  his  squire,  were  both  saved,  and  Ambroise 
Par^  guaranteed  their  recovery;  Babette  Peuquoy  was 
to  marry  a  man  whom  she  loved,  and  by  whom  she  was 
beloved,  her  honor  as  well  as  her  future  happiness  being 
assured ;  Madame  de  Castro  was  free,  and  treated  like  a 
queen  in  a  French  city,  and  no  later  than  the  next  day 
would  follow  him  to  Paris. 

Last  of  all,  our  hero  had  struggled  so  long  with  For- 
tune that  he  might  well  hope  that  he  had  at  last  tired  her 
out ;  the  undertaking  which  he  had  carried  through  tri- 
umphantly to  its  close  —  conceiving  the  idea  of  taking 
Calais,  as  well  as  furnishing  the  means  to  accomplish 
it  —  was  not  one  of  those  the  value  of  which  admits  of 
discussion  or  haggling.  The  key  of  France  restored  to 
the  possession  of  the  King  of  France !  Such  an  exploit 
most  certainly  justified  the  most  lofty  ambition  ;  and  the 
Vicomte  d'Exm^s's  ambition  was  no  more  than  a  just  and 
holy  one. 
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He  was  hopeful.  The  persuasive  encouragement  and 
soothing  promises  of  Diane  were  still  ringing  in  his  ears 
with  the  last  good  wishes  of  the  Peuquoys.  Gabriel  saw 
about  him  Andr^  —  whose  presence  reminded  him  of  his 
beloved  —  and  the  gallant  and  devoted  soldiers  of  his 
escort ;  before  his  eyes,  firmly  attached  to  the  pommel  of 
his  saddle,  he  saw  the  box  which  contained  the  keys  of 
Calais;  in  his  doublet  he  could  feel  the  precious  copy 
of  the  capitulation  and  the  still  more  precious  letters  of 
the  Due  de  Guise  and  Madame  de  Castro ;  Diane's  gold 
ring  shone  upon  his  finger,  —  ever  present  and  eloquent 
pledges  of  good  fortune. 

The  very  sky,  beautifully  blue  and  cloudless,  seemed 
to  speak  of  hope;  the  pure  and  bracing  air  made  the 
blood  run  warm  in  his  veins ;  the  thousand  sounds  to  be 
heard  in  the  country  in  the  twilight  were  eloquent  of 
peace  and  tranquillity ;  and  the  sun,  which  was  setting  in 
a  glory  of  purple  and  gold  on  Gabriel's  left  hand,  was  a 
most  comforting  sight  to  his  eyes  and  his  heart 

It  was  impossible  to  set  out  toward  a  coveted  goal 
under  happier  auspices. 

We  shall  see  in  due  time  what  came  of  it 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  QUATRAIN. 

On  the  eveniDg  of  Jan.  12,  1558,  Queen  Catherine  de 
M^dicis  was  holding  at  the  Louvre  one  of  the  periodical 
receptions  of  which  we  have  previously  spoken,  at  which 
all  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  realm  were  wont  to 
assemble. 

This  particular  occasion  was  an  exceptionally  brilliant 
and  lively  one,  although  a  large  part  of  the  nobility  were 
absent  at  the  seat  of  war,  in  the  north,  with  the  Due  de 
Guise's  army. 

Among  the  ladies  present  besides  Catherine,  the  queen 
de  jure^  were  Madame  Diane  de  Poitiers,  the  queen  de 
facto,  the  young  queen-dauphine,  Mary  Stuart,  and  the 
melancholy  Elisabeth,  afterward  Queen  of  Spain,  whose 
very  beauty,  already  so  admired,  was  fated  to  cause  her 
so  much  misery. 

The  distinguished  assembly  included  the  man  who  was 
at  that  time  the  head  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  Antoine, 
the  titular  king  of  Navarre,  —  a  weak  and  vacillating 
prince,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  French  court  by  bis 
virile-hearted  wife,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  to  try  and  ob- 
tain by  the  intervention  of  Henri  II.  the  restitution  of 
his  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which  had  been  confiscated  by 
Spain. 

But  Antoine  de  Navarre  was  already  inclining  to  tbe 
Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  was  not  looked  upon  with  a  very 
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fityorable  eye  at  a  court  which  was  in  the  habit  of  burn- 
ing heretics  at  the  stake. 

His  brother,  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Cond^,  was 
likewise  present.  His  was  a  character  to  inspire  more 
respect  if  not  more  affection.  He  was,  however,  a  more 
pronounced  Calvinist  than  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  was 
generally  considered  to  be  the  secret  leader  of  the  rebel- 
lious spirits.  He  possessed  the  power  to  make  himself  a 
great  favorite  with  the  people,  being  not  only  a  bold  rider 
but  very  skilful  with  the  sword  and  dagger,  although  in 
stature  he  was  quite  short,  and  had  decidedly  dispropor- 
tionate shoulders.  Besides,  he  was  a  great  gallant,  very 
clever,  and  passionately  devoted  to  the  ladies.  A  popular 
ehamon  of  the  day  spoke  thus  of  him :  — 

"  Ce  petit  homme  tant  joli, 
Toujours  cause  et  to^joiirs  fit, 
£t  torgonrs  baise  sa  mignonne. 
Dien  gard'  de  mal  le  petit  homme."  ^ 

The  gentlemen  who,  openly  or  secretly,  advocated  the 
principles  of  the  Reformed  religion  were  naturally  grouped 
around  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  de  Coude,  — 
among  them  being  Admiral  de  Coliguy,  La  Eenaudie, 
and  the  Baron  de  Castelnau,  who,  having  but  recently  ar- 
rived from  Touraine,  his  native  province,  had  been  pre- 
sented at  court  that  day  for  the  first  time. 

The  assemblage,  despite  the  absence  of  many  great 

seigneurs,  was  numerous  and  distinguished ;  but  amid  all 

the  confusion,  excitement,  and  enjoyment,  two  men  re- 

.mained  absorbed  by  grave  and  apparently  unpleasant 

reflections. 

1  "He's  sneb  a  bewitching  little  roan, 

And  be  'b  taHdug  and  laugbing  the  livelong  day, 
And  kissing  bis  sweetheart  whene'er  he  can. 
God  keep  little  Louis  from  all  barm's  way  1  *' 
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These  two  men,  whose  abstraction  was  caused  by  widely 
different  reasons,  were  the  king  and  the  Constable  de 
Montmorency. 

Henri  II.  was  at  the  Louvre  corporeally,  but  his 
thoughts  were  all  at  Calais. 

During  the  three  weeks  since  the  departure  of  the  Duo 
de  Guise,  he  had  been  thinking  unceasingly,  night  and 
day,  of  that  perilous  expedition,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
drive  the  English  out  of  the  kingdom  forever,  but  which 
was  quite  as  likely  to  seriously  endanger  the  welfare  of 
France. 

Henri  had  more  than  once  blamed  himself  for  having 
allowed  Monsieur  de  Guise  to  attempt  so  hazardous  a 
stroke. 

If  the  undertaking  should  prove  abortive,  what  a  dis- 
grace for  France  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  I  what  superhu- 
man efforts  must  be  made  to  repair  such  a  failure  I  The 
disastrous  day  of  St.  Laurent  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle 
beside  that.  The  constable  had  undergone  defeat,  but 
Fran9ois  de  Lorraine  had  actually  gone  in  search  of  it. 

The  king,  who  had  had  no  intelligence  from  the  besieg- 
ing army  for  three  days,  was  preoccupied  with  gloomy 
forebodings,  and  paid  but  little  heed  to  the  encouraging 
assurances  of  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  who,  standing 
near  the  king^s  couch,  was  vainly  trying  to  restore  his 
courage. 

Diane  de  Poitiers  was  quick  to  remark  the  gloomy 
humor  of  her  royal  lover ;  but  as  she  observed  Monsieur 
de  Montmorency  in  another  part  of  the  room,  apparently 
in  quite  as  great  dejection  as  the  king,  she  directed  her 
steps  toward  him. 

It  was  the  siege  of  Calais  which  was  the  cause  of  his 
downheartedness,  but,  as  we  have  said,  for  a  very  different 
reason. 
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The  king  was  afraid  of  failure,  while  the  constable 
dreaded  success  much  more. 

For  success  in  that  enterprise  would  definitely  estab* 
lish  the  Due  de  Guise  in  the  first  rank,  and  relegate  him 
to  the  second.  The  salvation  of  France  would  be  the  ruin 
of  the  poor  constable,  and  we  must  confess  that  his  selfish- 
ness had  always  taken  precedence,  of  his  patriotism. 

So  he  was  very  uncourteous  to  the  beautiful  favorite 
who  advanced  smilingly  toward  him. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  inexplicable  and  de* 
praved  passion  which  the  mistress  of  the  most  courtly 
and  gallant  king  in  Christendom  entertained  for  this 
brutal  veteran* 

"  What  is  the  trouble  with  my  old  soldier  to-day  1 "  she 
asked  in  her  most  winning  tones. 

**  Ah,  so  you  mock  me  too,  do  you,  Madame  ? "  said 
Montmorency,  sharply. 

"  I  mock  you,  my  friend !  You  don't  realize  what  you 
are  saying." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  what  you  said  yourself,"  rejoined 
the  constable,  with  a  muttered  curse.  '*  You  called  me 
your  old  soldier.  Old  1  yes,  that  is  true ;  I  am  no  longer 
a  beau  of  twenty  years.  Soldier  1  no.  You  can  see 
plainly  that  I  am  no  longer  considered  good  for  anything 
except  to  show  myself  with  my  parade  sword  in  the  halls 
of  the  Louvre." 

**  Do  not  speak  so,"  said  the  favorite,  with  an  affection- 
ate smile.     '*  Are  you  not  still  the  constable  ?  " 

"  What  does  a  constable  amount  to,  when  there  is  a 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  ?  " 

''  The  latter  title  expires  with  the  circumstances  which 
called  it  into  existence,  while  yours,  being  attached,  with 
no  power  of  revocation,  to  the  highest  military  dignity  in 
the  kingdom,  will  last  as  long  as  your  life." 
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'^  But  I  am  already  dead  and  buried/'  said  the  consta- 
ble, with  a  bitter  laugh. 

"  Why  do  you  say  that,  my  friend  ? "  replied  Madame 
de  Poitiers.  '*  You  have  not  oeased  to  be  as  powerful  and 
as  formidable  to  the  nation's  enemies  without  as  to  your 
personal  enemies  within." 

^*  Let  us  talk  seriously,  Diane,  and  not  try  to  flatter  or 
deceive  each  other  with  empty  words." 

"  If  I  deceive  you,  it  is  only  because  I  myself  am  de- 
ceived,'* Diane  rejoined.  ''Give  me  proofs  that  I  am 
wrong,  and  I  will  not  only  acknowledge  my  error  on  the 
spot,  but  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  rectify  it." 

"  Veiy  well,"  said  the  constable ;  "  in  the  first  place, 
you  speak  of  the  enemies  without  trembling  before  me. 
Those  are  very  comforting  words ;  but,  in  reality,  who  is 
sent  against  these  enemies  ?  —  a  general  who  is  younger 
and  doubtless  more  fortunate  than  myself,  but  who  may 
some  day  turn  this  good  fortune  of  his  to  his  own  pri- 
vate advantage." 

*'  What  makes  you  think  that  the  Due  de  Guise  will 
succeed?"  asked  Diane,  with  most  subtle  flattery. 

"His  failure,"  replied  the  constable,  hypocritically, 
"  would  be  a  terrible  misfortune  for  France,  which  I 
should  bitterly  deplore  for  my  country's  sake ;  but  his 
success  would  perhaps  be  an  even  more  terrible  misfor- 
tune, which  I  should  dread  for  the  sake  of  my  sovereign." 

"  Do  you  believe  then,"  said  Diane,  "  that  the  ambition 
of  Monsieur  de  Guise  —  " 

"  I  have  probed  it,  and  it  is  very  deep,"  replied  the 
jealous  courtier.  "  If  by  any  chance  there  should  be  a 
change  of  reign,  have  you  considered  what  that  ambition, 
assisted  by  the  influence  of  Mary  Stuart,  might  be  able 
to  eflect  upon  the  mind  of  a  young  and  inexperienced 
kingi    My  devotion  to  your  interests  has  completely 
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alienated  Qaeen  Catherine  from  me.  The  Guises  will  be 
more  sovereign  than  the  sovereign  himself." 

"  Such  a  catastrophe  is,  thank  God,  very  improbable 
and  very  far  distant,"  returned  Diane,  who  could  not 
avoid  the  reflection  that  her  friend  of  sixty  years  was 
rather  free  with  his  conjectures  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
early  demise  of  a  king  who  was  but  forty. 

"There  are  other  chances  against  us  much  nearer  at 
hand  and  almost  as  terrible,"  said  Montmorency,  shaking 
his  head  very  gravely. 

"  What  are  they,  my  friend  1 " 

"  Have  you  lost  your  memory,  Diane,  or  do  you  only 
pretend  to  forget  who  went  to  Calais  with  the  Due  de 
Guise ;  who,  apparently,  was  the  one  who  first  breathed 
a  suggestion  of  this  foolhardy  enterprise  into  his  ear,  and 
who  will  return  in  triumph  with  him,  if  he  does  triumph, 
and  will  no  doubt  succeed  in  receiving  credit  for  some 
share  in  the  victory)" 

"  Are  you  speaking  of  Vicomte  d'Exm^s  ? "  asked 
Diane. 

"Of  whom  else,  Madame  1  Even  though  you  may  have 
forgotten  his  extravagant  undertaking,  he  will  remember 
it,  never  fear  !  And  more  than  that,  fortune  is  so  capri- 
cious that  he  is  quite  capable  of  having  kept  his  promise, 
and  of  loudly  calling  upon  the  king  to  redeem  his." 

"  Impossible  t "  exclaimed  Diane. 

"  What  is  it  that  seems  impossible  to  you,  Madame,  — • 
that  Monsieur  d'Exm^s  should  keep  his  word,  or  that  the 
king  should  be  true  to  his ) " 

"Either  supposition  is  absurd  and  insane,  and  the 
second  even  more  so  than  the  first." 

"If,  however,  the  first  should  be  realized,  it  may  very 
well  be  that  the  second  will  follow  ;  for  the  king  is  very 
weak  on  these  questions  of  honor,  and  he  would  be  quite 
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capable,  Madame,  of  priding  himself  upon  his  chivalrous 
loyalty,  and  of  disclosing  his  secret  and  oars  to  a  common 
foe." 

''Once  more  I  say  it  is  a  wild,  impossible  dream/' 
cried  Diane,  turning  pale,  nevertheless. 

**  But,  Diane,  suppose  you  were  to  see  this  dream  with 
your  eyes,  and  touch  it  with  your  hands,  what  would 
you  do  ] " 

"Indeed  I  do  not  know,  my  good  constable,"  said 
Madame  de  Yalentinois ;  "  we  should  have  to  consult  and 
look  around,  and  then  act.  Anything  rather  than  that 
extremity  I  If  the  king  abandons  us,  why,  then,  we  must 
get  along  without  him ;  and  confidently  anticipating  that 
he  will  never  dare  to  disavow  what  we  have  done  after 
the  event,  we  must  exercise  our  own  power  and  our  per- 
sonal influence  and  credit  to  the  utmost." 

"  Ah,  that  is  just  what  I  expected  you  would  say  ! " 
said  the  constable.  "  Onr  power  !  our  personal  influence  ! 
Speak  of  your  own,  Madame;  but  as  for  mine,  it  has 
sunk  so  low  that  in  truth  I  look  upon  it  as  dead  and 
gone.  My  enemies  within,  for  whom  just  now  you  ex- 
pressed so  much  pity,  might  have  very  pretty  sport  with 
me  at  this  time.  There  is  no  gentleman  at  this  court 
who  has  n't  more  power  than  this  pitiful  constable.  You 
can  see  yourself  how  I  am  avoided.  It  is  very  simple  ; 
for  who  would  care  to  pay  his  court  to  a  fallen  star  ?  It 
will  be  much  safer,  therefore,  Madame,  for  you  not  to 
rely  hereafter  upon  the  support  of  a  discredited,  disgraced 
old  servant,  friendless  and  without  influence,  yes,  even 
penniless." 

"  Penniless  1"  Diane  echoed  incredulously. 

"  Why  yes,  Madame,  —  penniless,  by  the  Mass  ! "  said 
the  constable  a  second  time,  and  angrily.  "  That  is  per- 
haps the  most  grievous  part  of  it,  at  my  age,  and  after 
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all  the  services  I  have  rendered.  The  last  war  ruined 
me ;  for  my  ransom  and  those  of  several  of  my  people  ex- 
hausted my  last  pecuniary  resources.  Those  who  aban- 
don me  know  it  very  well.  I  shall  be  reduced  one  of 
these  days  to  going  about  the  streets  asking  for 
almSy  like  Belisarius,  the  Carthaginian  general,  I  think 
it  was,  whom  I  have  heard  my  nephew,  the  admiral, 
speak  of." 

"  What !  have  your  friends  all  left  you,  my  con- 
stable?" asked  Diane,  smiling  at  her  old  lover's  erudi* 
tion,  as  well  as  at  his  covetousness. 

'^  Yes,"  said  the  constable ;  **  I  have  no  friends,  I  tell 
you."  He  added,  most  pathetically, —  "The  unfortu- 
nate never  have  friends.'' 

"I  propose  to  prove  you  in  the  wrong,"  said 
Diane.  ''I  can  clearly  see  now  the  source  of  this 
Bollen  humor  which  has  gained  control  of  you.  But 
why  did  you  not  tell  me  in  the  first  place)  Do  you 
lack  confidence  in  me,  pray )  It  is  sad,  indeed,  if  you 
do.  But  no  matter  I  I  only  intend  to  be  revenged  in  a 
friendly  way.  Tell  me,  did  not  the  king  impose  a  new 
tax  last  week)" 

"Yes,  dear  Diane,"  replied  the  constable,  who  had 
grown  much  calmer  under  the  influence  of  Diane's 
words ;  "  a  very  just  tax,  too,  and  heavy  enough  to  de- 
fray all  the  expenses  of  the  war." 

"That  will  do  very  well,"  said  Diane;  "and  I  will 
show  you  that  even  a  woman  may  be  able  to  do  more 
than  repair  fortune's  cruel  blows  to  such  men  as  you. 
Henri  seems  to  me  to  be  in  a  very  ill-humor  to-day.  But 
never  mind  I  I  will  speak  with  him  forthwith  ;  and  you 
will  soon  be  forced  to  agree  that  I  am  a  kind  friend  and 
fiuthfiil  ally." 

"Ah,  Diane,  you  are  as  kind  and  good  as  you  are 
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beautiful !  That  I  will  always  maintain,**  said  Mont- 
morency, gallantly. 

"  But  when  I  have  replenished  the  springs  from  which 
your  influence  and  your  favor  flow,  you  will  not  abandon 
me,  will  you,  my  old  lion  1  And  you  will  not  talk  any 
more  to  your  devoted  friend  of  your  powerlessness  against 
her  enemies  and  yours  1  ** 

*'  Why,  my  dear  Diane,  are  not  all  that  I  am  and  all 
that  I  have  at  your  service  1 "  said  the  constable ;  *'  and 
if  I  sometimes  grieve  at  the  loss  of  my  influence,  is  it 
not  because  I  fear  thereby  to  be  less  powerful  to  serve 
my  beautiful  sovereign  mistress  1 " 

<'  Very  good  I "  said  Diane,  with  her  most  seductive  smile. 

She  gave  her  lovely  white  hand  to  her  superannuated 
lover,  who  imprinted  upon  it  a  tender  kiss  with  his 
bearded  lips ;  then,  with  a  last  encouraging  glance,  she 
moved  away  from  him  toward  the  king. 

The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  was  still  at  Henri's  side, 
watching  over  the  interests  of  his  absent  brother,  and  do- 
ing his  utmost  to  remove  the  king's  fears  as  to  the  issue 
of  the  ill-considered  expedition  against  Calais. 

But  Henri  was  paying  more  attention  to  his  unquiet 
thoughts  than  to  the  cardinal's  consoling  words. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Madame  Diane  approached 
them. 

**  I  '11  undertake  to  say,  Messire,"  she  began,  addressing 
the  cardinal  with  much  warmth,  "  that  your  Eminence  is 
saying  to  the  king  something  unkind  about  poor  Mon- 
sieur de  Montmorency." 

"  Oh,  Madame,"  retorted  Charles  de  Lorraine,  bewilr 
dered  by  this  unexpected  attack,  "  I  venture  to  ask  his 
Majesty  to  bear  me  witness  that  the  name  of  Monsieur 
le  Conn^table  has  not  been  once  uttered  during  our 
interview." 
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**  That  is  trae,"  said  the  kmg,  oarelesBly. 

^That  is  merely  another  way  of  doing  him  a  dis- 
service." 

"  But  if  I  can  neither  speak  nor  keep  silent  about  him, 
what  am  I  to  do,  Madame,  I  beg  Y  " 

"  Yoa  should  say  pleasant  things  about  him/'  replied 
Diane. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  retorted  the  wfly  cardinal ;  "  if  I 
must  do  that,  I  will  say  (for  the  commauds  of  beauty 
have  never  found  me  lacking  in  dutiful  submission)  that 
Monsieur  de  Montmorency  is  a  great  commander ;  that 
he  won  the  battle  of  St.  Laurent,  and  retrieved  the  for* 
tunes  of  France ;  and  that  just  at  this  time,  to  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  his  work,  he  has  assumed  the  offensive 
against  our  enemies,  and  is  now  engaged  in  attempting  a 
memorable  and  glorious  achievement  under  the  walls  of 
Calais.** 

^Calais!  Calais!  —  ah,  who  will  bring  me  news  of 
Calais  1 "  murmured  the  king,  who  had  heard  only  that 
name  in  this  war  of  words  between  the  minister  and  the 
fiiTorite. 

*'  Yon  have  an  admirable  and  Christian-like  manner  of 
awarding  praise.  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,"  Diane  rejoined ; 
"  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  mastery  of  ironical 
compliment.'* 

^  Well,  Madame,*'  siud  Charles  de  Lorraine,  "  in  truth, 
I  do  not  see  how  else  I  could  award  praise  to  this  poor 
Monsieur    de    Montmorency,  as   you  called   him  just 


now.** 


**  You  are  not  honest  in  your  search,  Messire,*'  replied 
Diane.  ^' Might  you  not,  for  instance,  do  more  justice  to 
the  zeal  with  which  the  constable  organized  means  of  de- 
fence at  Paris,  and  brought  the  few  troops  who  were  left 
here  to  a  state  of  efficiency,  while  others  were  jeopard!^ 
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ing  and  compromising  the  vital  forces  of  the  kingdom  in 
rash  and  foolhardy  enterprises  f  " 

"  Oh-ho  ! "  exclaimed  the  cardinaL 

^  Alas !  "  sighed  the  king,  who  heard  nothing  except 
what  bore  directly  upon  the  subject  of  his  solicitude. 

"  Might  we  not  say,  further,"  added  Diane,  ''  that  al- 
though chance  has  not  been  friendly  to  Monsieur  do 
Montmorency's  magnificent  efforts,  and  fortune  has  de- 
clared against  him,  he  is  at  least  entirely  without  personal 
ambition ;  he  recognizes  no  other  interest  save  that  of  his 
country,  in  whose  cause  he  has  sacrificed  everything,  — 
his  life,  which  he  was  among  the  first  to  put  in  jeopardy ; 
his  liberty,  of  which  he  was  so  long  deprived ;  and  his 
property,  which  is  all  gone." 

''  Indeed !  "  said  Charles  de  Lorraine,  with  an  air  of 
amazement. 

"Yes,  your  Eminence/'  Diane  repeated;  "there  is 
no  doubt  about  that,  —  Monsieur  de  Montmorency  is 
ruined." 

"  Euined  !     Do  you  mean  it ) "  said  the  cardinal. 

"  He  is  so  entirely  without  means,"  continued  the  un- 
blushing favorite,  "  that  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  ap- 
pealing to  his  Miyesty  to  aid  this  loyal  servant  in  his 
distress." 

The  king  made  no  reply,  so  absorbed  was  he. 

"Yes,  Sire,"  Diane  said,  addressing  him  directly  in 
order  to  attract  his  attention,  ''  I  most  earnestly  beg  you 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  your  faithful  constable,  whose 
pecuniary  resources  have  been  exhausted  to  the  lost  sou 
by  the  price  of  his  ransom  and  the  great  expense  of  the 
war  contracted  in  your  Majesty's  service.  Sire,  are  you 
listening  to  me?" 

"  Excuse  me,  Madame,"  said  Henri ;  "  I  seem  hardly 
able  this  evening  to  fix  my  attention  upon  any  subject. 
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The  thought  of  a  possible  disaster  at  Calais  oooupies  my 
mind  entirelyi  as  you  oan  well  understand." 

"  That  is  just  the  reason/'  Diane  replied,  "  why  your 
Majesty,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  treat  gently  and  be- 
friend the  man  who  has  done  his  best  beforehand  to 
minimize  the  effects  of  this  calamity,  if  it  must  befall.'^ 

''  But  we  are  as  much  in  need  of  money  ourselves  as 
the  constable/'  said  the  king. 

"How  about  this  new  tax  which  has  been  levied  1" 
asked  Diane. 

''The  funds  produced  by  that/'  said  the  cardinal,  ''are 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  and  maintenance  of 
the  troops." 

"In  that  event,"  was  Diane's  rejoinder,  "the  better 
part  of  them  should  go  to  the  leader  of  the  troops." 

"Yery  well,  the  leader  is  at  Calais  1"  replied  the 
cardinal 

'^No,  indeed,  he  is  here  in  Paris,  at  the  Louvre," 
retorted  Diane. 

"  Pray,  Madame,  do  you  desire  that  failure  and  defeat 
should  be  rewarded  1 " 

"  That  would  be  much  better,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal, 
than  that  mad  recklessness  should  be  encouraged." 

"  Enough  of  this  !  "  the  king  interposed  ;  "  do  you 
not  see  that  your  quarrelling  tires  and  annoys  me  ?  Do 
you  know,  Madame,  and  Monsieur  de  Lorraine,  the 
quatrain  which  I  came  across  recently  in  my  book  of 
Hours  1 " 

"  A  quatrain  1 "  Diane  and  Charles  de  Lorraine  repeated 
with  one  breath. 

"  If  my  memory  serves  me,"  said  Henri,  "  it  was  this :  — 

"'Sire,  si  vons  laissez,  comme  Charles  d^ire, 
Gomme  Diane  fait,  par  trop  voub  goavemer. 
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Fondn,  p^trir,  mollir,  refondre  et  retonrner. 
Sire,  Tous  n'dtes  plus,  vons  n'Stes  plus  que  cire.'  "^ 

Diane  did  not  lose  her  self-possession  in  the  least. 

"  A  pretty  piece  of  foolery,"  said  she ;  **  but  it  credits 
me  witli  much  more  influence  over  his  M^'esty's  mind 
than  I  possess,  alas  I " 

''Ah,  Madame,"  rejoined  the  king,  "you  ought  not  to 
make  a  had  use  of  that  influence  just  because  you  know 
that  you  possess  it." 

"  But  do  I  really  possess  it,  Sire  ? "  said  Diane,  in  her 
most  winning  tones.  ^*  If  it  be  so,  your  Majesty  will 
grant  what  I  ask  in  behalf  of  the  constable." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  king,  impatiently ;  "  now  I 
trust  you  will  leave  me  to  my  gloomy  forebodings  and 
my  anxiety." 

The  cardinal,  in  the  face  of  such  weakness,  could  only 
raise  his  eyes  imploringly  to  heaven.  Diane  darted  a 
triumphant  glance  at  him. 

"  Thanks,  your  Majesty,"  she  said  to  the  king.  "  I  obey 
you  and  withdraw ;  but  pray  dismiss  your  anxiety  and 
dread.  Sire,  for  victory  loves  the  generous-hearted,  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  you  will  be  victorious." 

"  Ah,  I  accept  the  augury,  Diane,"  replied  Henri. 
"  With  what  transports  of  joy  would  I  receive  informa- 
tion to  that  efiect  I  For  a  long  time  I  have  not  slept ; 
I  have  hardly  existed.  Ifon  Lieu,  how  slight  after  all 
is  the  power  of  kings !  To  think  that  I  have  at  this 
moment  no  means  of  knowing  what  is  transpiring  at 

1 "  Oh,  Sire,  be  careful;  for  if  you  allow, 

As  Charles  ever  longs  to,  and  Diane  does  now, 

The  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  to  derange  you, 

To  shape  you  and  work  you,  remodel  and  change  you, 

By  yielding  too  freely  to  all  their  demands, 

Soon  you  'U  be  like  the  softest  of  wax  in  their  hands." 
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Calais !  Tou  may  well  say.  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  that 
your  brother's  silence  is  most  alarming.  Ah,  for  news 
from  Calais !  Who  will  bring  it  to  me  ?  In  God's  name, 
who  1 " 

An  usher  entered,  and  bowing  low  before  the  king  as 
the  last  word  fell  from  his  lips,  announced  in  a  loud 
voice,  — 

"A  messenger  from  Monsieur  de  Guise  has  arrived 
from  Calais,  and  solicits  the  honor  of  an  audience  of  his 
Majesty." 

'*  A  messenger  from  Calais  ! "  echoed  the  king,  rising 
to  his  feet,  with  gleaming  eye,  and  almost  beside  him- 
self. 

**  At  last ! "  said  the  cardinal,  trembling  between  joy 
and  fear. 

"  Introduce  Monsieur  de  Guise's  messenger ;  introduce 
him  at  once,"  added  the  king,  eagerly. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  every  voice  was  hushed,  eveiy 
heart  beating  high,  and  that  all  eyes  were  turned  toward 
the  door. 

Gabriel  entered  amid  a  profound  silence. 


VOL.  II.  — 10 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  YICOMTE  DB  MONTOOMUSBT. 

Oabbibl  was  attended  as  he  had  been  on  his  return 
from  Italy  by  four  of  his  people^  —  Ambroise,  Lactance, 
Yvonnety  and  Pilletrousse,  —  who  bore  the  English  flags ; 
but  they  oame  no  farther  than  the  threshold. 

The  youth  himself  held  in  both  hands  a  velvet  cushion, 
upon  which  were  two  letters  and  the  keys  of  the  city. 

At  this  sight  Henri's  countenance  assumed  an  expres- 
sion of  joy  and  fear  curiously  blended. 

He  thought  that  he  understood  the  welcome  message, 
bat  the  stem  messenger  made  him  anxious. 

''  Vicomte  d'Exmes !  "  he  muttered,  as  he  saw  Gabriel 
slowly  approaching  him. 

Madame  de  Poitiers  and  the  constable,  exchanging 
looks  of  consternation,  also  faltered  beneath  their 
breath. 

"  Vicomte  d'Exmfes !  " 

Gabriel,  meanwhile,  with  a  grave  and  solemn  mien, 
kneeled  before  the  king,  and  said  with  a  firm,  clear 
voice,  — 

"Sire,  here  are  the  keys  of  the  city  of  Calais,  which 
was  surrendered  to  Monsieur  de  Guise  by  the  English, 
after  a  siege  of  seven  days  and  three  fierce  assaults,  and 
which  Monsieur  has  made  haste  to  deliver  to  yoiur 
Majesty." 

"Calais  is  oursi"  asked  the  king,  although  he  had 
heard  and  understood  perfectly. 
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'' Calais  is  yours,  Sire/'  Gabriel  repeated. 

**  Ftw  le  voir*  with  one  accord  cried  all  who  were 
present,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Constable 
de  Montmorency. 

Henri  IL,  who  could  think  of  nothing  now  but  his 
yanished  fears  and  the  glorious  triumph  of  his  arms, 
saluted  the  excited  assemblage  with  radiant  face. 

**  Thanks,  Messieurs,  thanks  I "  said  he ;  ''I  accept 
your  congratulations  in  the  name  of  France.  But  they 
should  not  be  addressed  to  me  alone ;  it  is  but  fair  that 
the  better  part  of  them  should  be  reserved  for  the  gallant 
leader  of  the  undertaking,  —  my  noble  cousin,  Monsieur 
de  Guise." 

Murmurs  of  approbation  were  heard  throughout  the 
Msemblage ;  but  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  any 
one  dared  to  cry,  ''Vive  le  Due  de  Guise,"  in  the  king's 
presence. 

"  In  our  dear  cousin's  absence,"  continued  Henri,  "  we 
are  happy  in  being  able  to  address  our  thanks  aud  con- 
gratulations to  you  who  represent  him  here,  Monsieur 
le  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  and  to  you,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte 
d'Exm^s,  whom  he  has  intrusted  with  this  glorious  and 
honorable  commission." 

"Sire,"  said  Gabriel,  respectfully  but  firmly,  as  he 
inclined  his  head  in  acknowledgment  of  the  king's  words, 
**  Sire,  your  pardon,  but  I  am  no  longer  called  Vicomte 
d'Exmfes." 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Henri,  with  a  frown. 

"  Sire,"  Gabriel  continued,  "  since  the  day  that  Calais 
fell,  I  have  felt  justified  in  assuming  my  real  name  and 
my  true  title,  —  Vicomte  de  Montgommery." 

At  that  name,  which  for  so  many  years  had  not  been 
pronounced  at  court  save  in  whispers,  there  was  a  veri- 
table explosion  of  surprise  among  the  bysttinders.     This 
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youth  styled  himself  Yicomte  de  Montgommery ;  then 
the  Comte  de  Montgommery,  his  father,  doubtless  must 
still  be  alive  !  What  was  the  significance  of  the  revival 
of  that  name,  once  so  renowned,  after  so  long  a  dis- 
appearance 1 

The  king  did  not  hear  these  comments,  which  were 
quite  inaudible,  but  he  had  no  difficulty  in  divining  their 
import;  he  had  become  paler  than  his  Italian  straw- 
berries, and  his  lips  were  trembling  with  impatience  and 
indignation. 

Madame  de  Poitiers  was  also  in  a  tremor;  and  the 
constable  in  his  comer  had  emerged  from  his  gloomy 
impassiveness,  and  his  roving  look  had  become  fixed. 

**What  do  you  mean.  Monsieur  1"  returned  the  king, 
in  a  tone  which  he  found  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
within  bounds.  ''  What  is  this  name  which  you  venture 
to  assume,  and  whence  do  you  derive  so  much  im- 
prudence 1 " 

^^The  name  is  mine,  Sire,"  said  Gabriel,  calmly; 
"  and  what  your  Majesty  regards  as  imprudence  is  only 
confidence." 

It  was  evident  that  Gabriel  had  determined  to  enter 
boldly  upon  the  course  he  had  adopted,  to  risk  all  that  he 
might  gain  all,  and  to  make  all  hesitation  or  avoidance  of 
the  issue  impossible  for  the  king  as  well  as  for  himself. 

Henri  understood  his  words  in  that  sense;  but  he 
dreaded  the  consequences  of  his  own  wrath,  and  so 
he  replied,  in  order  to  postpone  the  outburst  which 
he  feared, — 

"  Your  personal  affairs  may  be  attended  to  later,  Mon- 
sieur ;  but  at  present  be  good  enough  to  remember  that 
you  are  the  messenger  of  Monsieur  de  Guise.  I  think 
you  have  not  yet  fully  executed  your  commission.*' 

^'That  is  true,''  said  Gabriel,  with  a  low  bow.     ''I 
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have  Btill  to  present  to  your  Majesty  the  flags  conquered 
from  the  English.  Behold  them,  Sire  1  Furthermore, 
Monsieur  le  Duo  de  Guise  sends  this  letter  to  the 
king.'' 

He  presented  Le  Balafrd's  letter  upon  the  cushion. 
The  king  took  it,  broke  the  seal,  tore  open  the  envelope, 
and  said  to  the  cardinal  as  he  passed  the  letter  to 
him, — 

''To  yon,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  rightly  belongs  the 
pleasure  of  reading  aloud  your  brother's  letter.  It  is  not 
addressed  to  the  king,  but  to  France." 

"  What,  Sire  ! "  said  the  cardinal,  "  does  your  Majesty 
really  wish — " 

^It  is  my  desire,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  that  you  should 
aooept  the  honor  which  is  your  due." 

Charles  de  Lorraine  bowed,  and  took  the  letter  respect- 
fully from  the  king's  hands,  unfolded  it,  and  amid  pro- 
found silence  read  what  follows  :  — 

**  SiBi,  —  Calais  is  in  our  power ;  we  have  wrested  in  one 
^eek  from  the  English  a  city  which  cost  them  a  year's  si^ 
two  centuries  ago. 

**  Quines  and  Ham,  the  last  two  posts  which  are  still  in  their 
possession  in  France,  can  now  hold  out  but  a  short  time  ;  and 
I  venture  to  promise  your  Majesty  that  within  a  fortnight  our 
hereditary  enemies  will  have  been  definitely  expelled  from  the 
kingdom. 

**I  thought  it  my  duty  to  be  generous  to  the  conquered. 
They  gave  up  their  artillery  and  their  supplies ;  but  the  terms 
of  capitulation  to  which  I  gave  my  assent  allowed  all  such  in- 
habitants of  Calais  as  might  so  desire  to  withdraw,  with  their 
property,  to  England.  Indeed,  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
hazardous  to  leave  so  potent  an  element  of  discord  in  a  newly- 
captured  city. 

**  The  number  of  dead  and  wounded  is  very  small,  thanks  to 
tiie  rapidity  with  which  the  place  was  carried. 
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*'  Time  and  leisnre  fail  me,  Sixe^  to  famish  your  Majesty 
with  more  ample  details  to-day.  Being  myself  seriously 
wounded  —  " 

At  this  point  the  cardinal  turned  pale,  and  ceased  to 
read. 

^^  What,  our  cousin  wounded  ] "  cried  the  king,  feigning 
anxiety. 

"  Your  Majesty  and  your  Eminence  may  be  reassured," 
said  Gabriel.  '' Monsieur  le  Due  de  Guise's  wound  will 
have  no  serious  results,  thank  God  I  At  present  there 
remains  of  its  efifects  nought  but  a  noble  scar  upon  his 
face  and  the  glorious  surname  of  Le  BalafrV^ 

The  cardinal  had  meanwhile  read  a  few  lines  in  ad- 
vance, and  convinced  himself  that  what  Gabriel  said  was 
true,  and  with  renewed  calmness  resumed  his  reading  as 
follows :  — 

•*  Being  myself  Beriously  wounded  the  very  day  of  our  entry 
into  Calais,  I  was  saved  by  the  prompt  assistance  and  marvel- 
lous skill  of  a  young  suigeon,  Master  Ambroise  Par^;  but  I 
am  still  very  weak,  and  consequently  obliged  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  writing  more  at  length  to  your  Majesty. 

*'  You  will  be  able  to  learn  furthw  details  from  him  who 
brings  to  you  with  tliis  letter  the  keys  of  the  dty^  along  with 
the  English  flags,  and  of  whom  I  must  say  a  word  to  your 
Majesty  before  I  dose. 

*•''  For  it  is  not  to  me,  Sire,  by  any  means,  that  all  the  honor 
of  this  marvellous  capture  of  Calais  belongs.  I  have  striven 
to  contribute  to  it  with  all  my  power  with  the  aid  of  oiu:  gal- 
lant troops ;  but  we  owe  the  first  conception  of  it,  as  well  as 
the  means  of  execution  and  its  final  success,  to  the  bearer  of 
this  letter,  Mohsieur  le  Vicomte  d'Exm^s  —  " 

"  It  would  appear.  Monsieur,*'  the  king  interposed,  ad- 
dressing Gabriel,  *'  that  our  cousin  does  not  yet  know 
you  imder  your  new  name." 
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"  Stn,"  replied  Gftbriel,  "I  should  not  imn  preanmed 
to  asBQine  it  for  the  firat  time  etoept  in  ^onr  M^estj'a 
presence." 

At  a  aga  from  the  king,  the  cardinal  oontinned,  — 

"  In  fact,  I  most  admit  that  I  had  naver  dreamed  of  thii 
bold  stroke  when  Honaieor  d'Eim&e  sought  me  out  at  the 
Lonvre,  laid  bare  to  me  his  iublime  project,  auewered  my  objec- 
lioufl  and  did  awaj  with  my  doubta,  utd  finally  induced  me  to 
nndertaka  thii  unprecedented  exploit,  which  would  be  miffi- 
dent  of  itself,  Sire,  to  make  a  reign  glorious. 

"  But  that  i£  not  alL  The  lieki  of  auch  a  momentous  under- 
takiiig  weie  not  to  be  lightly  incurred  ;  it  was  essential  that 
the  counsel  of  long  experience  should  give  its  sanctiou  to  the 
dieam  of  ardeut  courage.  Monsieur  d'Exm^  provided  the 
means  of  introducing  Monsieur  le  Mai^hal  Strozzi  into  Calais 
in  di^fuise,  and  thus  of  obtaining  accurate  information  as  to  the 
opportunitieB  of  attack  and  means  of  defence.  Beyond  that,  he 
gave  us  a&  exact  detailed  plan  of  the  rampajti  and  fortified 
poailions,  so  that  we  made  our  approaches  to  Calab  with  as 
much  confidence  as  if  the  walls  had  been  of  glass. 

"  Before  the  walla  of  the  city,  and  in  all  the  assaults,  at  the 
Hieullay  fort  and  the  Old  Cb^teau,  —  everywhere,  in  fact* 
Ticomte  d'Exmis,  at  the  head  of  a  small  bond,  raised  at  his 
own  expense,  performed  prodigies  of  valor.  But  on  those  occa- 
sions he  was  only  on  a  level  with  many  of  oar  galUnt  captauN, 
who  cannot,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  surpassed.  Therefore 
I  touch  hut  lightly  upon  the  proofs  of  gallantry  which  he 
afforded  on  every  occasion,  to  confine  myself  to  those  deeds  in 
which  he  stands  alone,  end  without  a  compeer. 

"  Thus,  the  Risbank  fort,  which  at  once  protected  bvm  at- 
tack and  afforded  &ee  entrance  to  Calais  on  the  ocean  sidt^ 
would  ha^e  made  it  possible  for  strong  reinforcements  from 
England  to  be  thrown  into  the  city.  In  that  event  we  should 
have  been  lost, — nay,  ezterminated;  our  gigantic  enterprise 
would  have  proved  a  failure,  and  made  us  the  laughing-stock 
'  of  all  Europe.  The  question  then  was  how,  without  sbipe,  we 
could  can;  a  fort  which  was  defended  by  the  ocean  1    Ve^ 
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well !  Vicomte  d'Exm^  perfonned  that  miracle.  In  the 
njght-tiine,  alone  with  hia  volonteeis  upon  a  little  boat,  aided 
by  a  secret  understanding  with  certain  parties  within  the  walls, 
he  succeeded,  after  a  hazardous  voyage  and  an  escalading  feat 
terrible  to  think  of,  in  planting  the  French  flag  upon  that  im- 
pregnable fort." 

At  this  point,  Dotwithstanding  the  king's  presence,  the 
reading  was  interrupted  for  a  moment  by  a  murmur  of 
admiration  which  nothing  could  restrain,  and  which  burst 
from  that  assemblage  of  illustrious  and  valiant  men  as  if  it 
were  the  irresistible  expression  of  the  feeling  of  all  hearts. 

Gabriel's  bearing,  as  he  stood  with  lowered  eyes,  calm 
and  dignified  and  modest,  two  or  three  paces  from  the 
king,  added  to  the  favorable  impression  caused  by  the 
narration  of  his  exploit,  and  attracted  the  admiration  of 
the  young  women  and  the  old  soldiers  at  once. 

The  king,  too,  was  touched ;  and  the  glance  which  he 
gave  the  hero  of  this  glorious  adventure  showed  signs 
of  a  softer  feeling  for  him.  Madame  de  Poitiers  alone 
bit  her  colorless  lips,  while  Monsieur  de  Montmorency 
knit  his  thick  eyebrows  savagely. 

The  cardinal,  after  this  brief  interruption,  resumed 
the  reading  of  his  brother's  letter. 

"  The  Risbank  fort  once  won,  the  city  was  ours.  The  Eng- 
lish men-of-war  did  not  dare  to  risk  a  hopeless  attack.  Three 
days  after,  we  entered  Calais  in  triumph,  sustained  even  then 
by  a  well-planned  diversion  by  Monsieur  d'fixmes's  allies  in 
the  city,  and  by  a  vigorous  sortie  which  he  himself  led. 

*'  It  was  in  this  finid  struggle,  Sire,  that  I  received  the  terrible 
wound  which*  almost  cost  me  my  life ;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  call  attention  to  a  service  personal  to  myself  amid  so  many 
public  services,  I  will  add  that  Monsieur  d'Exm^,  almost  by 
force,  brought  to  what  nearly  proved  to  be  my  death-bed 
Master  Par^,  the  suigeon  who  saved  my  life." 
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**  Ohy  MonsieuTy  let  me  thank  you  in  my  turn,"  said 
Charles  de  Lorraine^  interrupting  himself  with  deep 
emotion. 

Then  he  resumed  with  even  more  warmth  and  vigor  of 
expression,  as  if  it  were  hi^  brother  himself  who  was 
speaking. 

**  Sire,  the  honor  and  credit  of  such  brilliant  success  is  com- 
monly awarded  to  the  one  under  whose  leadership  it  has  been 
achieved.  Monsieur  d'Exm^,  first  of  all,  as  modest  as  he  is 
great,  would  freely  consent  that  his  name  should  be  lost  to 
sight  in  fjBivor  of  mine.  Nevertheless,  I  have  deemed  it 
proper  to  apprise  your  Majesty  that  the  youth  who  hands  you 
this  letter  has  in  fact  been  both  the  head  and  the  arm  of  our 
enterprise,  and  that,  except  for  him,  Calais,  where  I  am  at  this 
moment  writing,  would  stiU  be  an  English  city.  Monsieur 
d'Exmte  has  requested  me  to  make  this  declaration,  if  I  were 
willing,  to  the  king's  ear  alone,  —  but  to  be  sure  to  make  it  to 
him.  It  is  that  which  I  now  do,  in  a  voice  loud  with  gratitude 
and  joy. 

**  It  was  no  more  than  my  duty  to  give  Monsieur  d'Exmte 
this  honorable  certificate.  The  rest  is  for  you,  Sire.  It  is  a 
light  which  I  envy  you,  but  which  I  cannot  usurp,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  gift  of  a  reconquered 
dty  and  the  assurance  of  the  integrity  of  a  kingdom  can  hardly 
be  paid  for  with  presents. 

'*  It  would  appear,  however,  from  what  Monsieur  d'Exm^s  has 
told  me,  that  your  Majesty  has  in  your  hands  a  prize  worthy 
of  his  achievement.  I  can  well  believe  it.  Sire  ;  but  none  but 
a  king — yea,  none  but  a  great  king  like  your  Majesty  —  can 
bestow  upon  such  a  kingly  exploit  any  reward  approximate  to 
its  value. 

**  With  this.  Sire,  I  pray  Qod  to  grant  you  a  long  life  and  a 
happy  reign. 

'<  And  I  am  your  Majesty's 

"  Most  humble  and  obedient  servant  and  subject, 

<^  Francois  db  LoBRAUffi. 

''  Qivm  at  CakM^  this  m  January,  1558." 
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When  Charles  de  Lorraine  had  finished  his  reading 
and  restored  the  letter  to  the  kingfs  hands^  the  move- 
ment  of  approbation,  which  expressed  the  restrained 
congratulation  of  the  whole  courts  manifested  itself  anew, 
and  once  more  made  Gabriel's  heart  leap  with  J07, 
mightily  moved  as  he  was  despite  his  apparent  calmness. 
If  respect  for  the  king's  presence  had  not  imposed  bounds 
upon  their  enthusiasm,  the  young  conqueror  would  doubt- 
less have  been  welcomed  most  warmly  and  with  unstinted 
applause. 

The  king  instinctively  felt  this  general  impulse ;  more- 
over, he  partook  of  it  to  some  extent,  and  he  could  not 
refrain  from  saying  to  Gabriel,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
interpreter  of  the  unexpretoed  feeling  of  all,  — 

"It  is  well,  Monsieur  1  You  have  done  exceedingly 
well !  I  earnestly  hope  that,  as  Monsieur  de  Guise  gives 
me  to  understand,  it  may  really  be  in  our  power  to 
recompense  you  in  a  manner  worthy  of  yourself  and 
of  me." 

"  Sire,"  replied  Gabriel,  "  I  have  but  one  ambition, 
and  your  Majesty  well  knows  what  that  — " 

But  as  Henri  made  an  expressive  gesture,  he  hastened 
to  add,  — 

'*  Pardon  me,  Sire,  but  my  commissions  are  not  yet 
fully  executed." 

"  What  remains  for  yon  to  do  %  "  asked  the  king. 

"Sire,  a  letter  from  Madame  de  Castro  for  your 
Majesty." 

"From  Madame  de  Castro?"  repeated  Henri,  eagerly. 

With  a  quick  and  impulsive  movement,  he  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  descended  the  steps  which  led  to  the  royal 
platform,  took  Diane's  letter  with  his  own  hands,  and 
said  in  a  low  tone  to  Gabriel,  — 

"  It  is  truC;  Monsieur,  you  not  only  restore  a  daughter 
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to  the  king,  but  a  child  to  her  &ther.    I  am  doubly 
indebted  to  you.    But  let  me  read  the  letter.'' 

As  the  courtierBy  still  motionless  and  mute,  were  re- 
spectfully awaiting  the  king's  commands,  Henri,  feeling 
annoyed  by  this  observant  silence,  added  aloud^  — 

'*  Let  me  not  restrain  the  expression  of  your  gratifica- 
tion, Messieurs.  I  have  no  further  news  to  give  you; 
what  remains  is  a  private  matter  between  myself  and  the 
messenger  of  our  cousin  De  Guise.  So  you  have  only  to 
discuss  the  glad  intelligence,  and  congratulate  your- 
selves upon  it ;  and  you  are  quite  free  now  to  do  so, 
Messieurs.'' 

The  royal  permission  was  quickly  accepted ;  the  party 
separated  into  groups  and  began  to  converse,  and  soon 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  indistinct  and  confused 
buzzing  which  is  always  the  combined  result  of  a  hundred 
different  conversations  in  the  same  room. 

Madame  de  Poitiers  and  the  constable  still  thought  of 
nothing  but  keeping  watch  upon  the  king  and  Gabriel. 

With  an  interchange  of  speaking  glances,  they  had 
communicated  their  mutual  dread  to  one  another ;  and 
Diane,  by  a  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  movement, 
had  drawn  near  her  royal  lover. 

Henri  did  not  notice  the  jealous  couple,  being  entirely 
absorbed  by  his  daughter's  letter. 

"  Dear  Diane  I  Poor  dear  Diane  1 "  he  was  whispering, 
deeply  moved. 

When  he  had  read  the  letter  to  the  end,  carried  away 
by  his  kingly  nature,  whose  first,  spontaneous  impulse 
was  certainly  liberal  and  just,  he  said  to  Gabriel, 
almost  aloud,  ''Madame  de  Castro  also  commends 
her  liberator  to  me,  and  it  is  just  that  she  should. 
She  tells  me,  Monsieur,   that    you  not  only  rescued 
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her  from  captivityi  but  that  you  have  also  saved  her 

honor." 

*'  Oh^  I  but  did  my  duty,  Sire  I  "  said  Gabriel 
''Then  must  I  not  &il  in  mine/'  returned   Henri, 

warmly.     "  It  is  for  you  to  speak  now,  Monsieur.    Tell 

me  what  you  desire  at  our  hands,  Manneur  le  Vicomte 

de  Mawtgommerff  /  " 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

JOT  AND    ANGUISH. 

Jfanneur  le  Vtcomte  de  Montgommery  f  At  that  Dame 
which,  when  pronouDced  by  the  king,  seemed  to  promise 
all  that  he  wanted,  Gabriel's  heart  fairly  leaped  for  joy. 

Henri  clearly  intended  to  pardon  his  father. 

"  See  1  he  gives  way,"  said  Madame  de  Poitiers,  beneath 
her  breath  to  the  constable,  who  had  come  to  her  side. 

'^Let  us  wait  our  opportunity,"  said  Monsieur  de 
Montmorency,  without  losing  his  self-possession. 

*'  Sire,"  Gabriel  was  saying  to  the  king,  more  easily 
moved  as  his  custom  was  by  hope  than  by  fear,  '^  Sire, 
it  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  to  your  Majesty 
what  &vor  it  is  that  I  venture  to  ask  of  your  kindness, 
your  benevolence,  —  I  may  say,  of  your  sense  of  justice. 
Having,  I  trust,  accomplished  what  your  Majesty  asked 
of  me,  may  I  hope  that  your  Majesty  will  condescend  to 
grant  my  request  1  Have  you  forgotten  your  promise, 
or  do  you  choose  to  redeem  iti" 

**  Yes,  Monsieur,  I  will  redeem  it,  upon  the  condition 
that  silence  is  to  be  maintained  as  we  agreed,"  Henri 
replied,  without  hesitation. 

"  That  condition.  Sire,  shall  be  exactly  and  rigorously 
observed ;  to  that  I  pledge  my  honor  anew,**  said 
GabrieL 

^  Come  hither,  then,  Monsieur,"  said  the  king. 

Gabriel  approached  him.  The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine 
discreetly  stepped  aside ;  but  Madame  de  Poitiers,  who 
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was  seated  by  Henri's  side,  did  not  stir,  and  was  doubt- 
less able  to  hear  what  was  said,  although  the  king 
lowered  his  voice  so  that  it  might  reach  Gabriel's  ear 
alone. 

However^  this  watchful  surveillance  did  not  disturb 
the  king's  determination,  it  must  be  confessed;  for  he 
continued  firmly, — 

"Monsieur  le  Vioomte  de  Montgommery,  you  are  a 
valiant  subject  whom  I  esteem  and  honor.  Even  when 
you  are  in  possession  of  what  you  orave  and  have  so 
nobly  earned,  we  shall  still  be  £ar  from  having  discharged 
our  indebtedness  to  you.  However,  take  this  ring,  and 
present  it  to  the  governor  of  the  Ch&telet  at  eight  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning.  He  will  be  advised  of  your  coming, 
and  will  deliver  to  you  on  the  spot  the  object  of  your 
sublime  and  holy  quest.'' 

Gabriel,  who  felt  as  if  his  knees  were  tottering  from 
excess  of  joy,  could  restrain  himself  no  longer,  but  fell 
at  the  king's  feet. 

'^Ah,  Sire  I "  said  he,  his  breast  heaying  with  emotion 
and  his  eyes  wet  with  tears  of  happiness,  '^  all  the  force 
and  energy  of  which  I  may  claim  to  have  given  proof  I 
hereby  devote  to  your  Majesty's  service  for  the  rest  of 
my  life,  as  I  would  have  devoted  them  to  the  service  of 
my  hatred  if  you  had  said  '  no/  " 

'*  Really  ?"  said  the  king,  smiling  good-humoredly. 

*'  Yes,  Sire,  I  confess  it ;  and  you  ought  to  understand 
me,  since  you  have  pardoned  my  father.  Yes,  I  believe  I 
would  have  haunted  your  Majesty  and  your  Majesty's 
children,  as  I  will  now  defend  and  protect  you  and  love 
you  in  them.  Before  God,  who  punishes  all  false  swear- 
ing sooner  or  later,  I  will  keep  my  oath  of  fidelity  just 
as  I  would  have  kept  my  oath  of  vengeance.*' 

**  Well,  we  shall  see  I    Rise,  Monsieur,"  said  the  king, 
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■fan  RniliBg.  "  Cftlm  yourself ;  and  to  restore  joxet  self 
control,  tell  me  some  details  of  tbis  unhoped-for  succew 
ftt  GolaiB,  of  whioh  it  seems  to  me  I  shall  never  tire  of 
hearing  and  speaking." 

B;  this  means  Henri  retained  Gabriel  by  his  side  more 
than  an  boar,  asking  questions  and  listenii^  and  making 
him  repeat  everythiDg,  even  to  the  most  minute  details,  a 
hundred  times  without  seeming  to  grow  weary. 

Then  he  handed  the  young  hero  over  to  the  tender 
HMTeiee  of  the  ladies,  who  were  eager  to  have  their  turn 
at  questioning  him. 

Bat  in  the  first  place  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  who 
was  quite  without  information  as  to  Gabriel's  anteoedents, 
and  saw  in  him  only  his  brother's  &iend  and  prot^4, 
insisted  upon  presenting  him  to  the  queen. 

GatberiDO  de  M^diois,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
ooart,  was  obliged  to  eitend  her  thanks  and  congratali^ 
tions  to  the  man  who  bad  won  so  glorious  a  rictoiy  for 
the  king.  But  she  did  it  with  notioeaUe  coldness  and 
reserve ;  and  the  steni  and  contemptuous  glanoe  of  her 
gray  ^es  gave  the  lie  in  a  great  measure  to  the  words 
vhioh  fell  firom  her  lipe,  but  which  did  not  express  tha 
•mtiments  of  her  heart 

Gabriel,  while  thanking  Catherine  in  reepectfnl  term^ 
was  ccoiflcious  of  a  freesing  sensaticHi  at  his  heart  when  he 
heard  her  lying  oompliments,  beneath  which  he  seemed 
to  disoerc,  as  he  recalled  the  put,  an  ironical  and  hidden 
threat 

As  he  turned  to  withdraw  after  paying  hia  respects  to 
Catherine  de  M^dicis,  he  saw  a  sight  which  was  quite 
soffloient  to  justify  his  preeentimeDt  of  eviL 

He  chanced  to  look  toward  tho  king,  and  saw  with 
terror  that  Diane  de  Poitiers  was  conversing  in  whispers 
with  him,  with  her  wioked,  sardonic  smile.    Tha  more 
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Henri  II.  seemed  to  remonstrate^  the  more  persistent  she 
seemed  to  become. 

Finally,  she  called  the  constable,  who  also  talked  with 
the  king  with  much  earnestness  for  a  long  time. 

Gktbriel  saw  all  this  from  a  distance.  Not  one  of  his 
enemies'  movements  escaped  him,  and  he  suffered  the 
torments  of  the  damned. 

But  just  when  his  heart  was  being  thus  torn  by  con- 
flicting emotions,  the  young  queen-dauphine,  Mary  Stuart, 
approached  him  gayly,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  com- 
pliments and  questions. 

Gabriel,  despite  his  anxiety,  exerted  all  his  powers  to 
reply  to  her. 

"  Why,  it 's  magnificent !  *'  said  Mary,  enthusiastically, 
'Ms  it  not,  my  dear  Dauphin?"  she  added,  addressing 
Frangois,  her  youthful  husband,  who  joined  cordially  in 
his  wife's  friendly  words. 

"  What  would  one  not  do  to  deserve  such  kind  words  1 " 
said  Gabriel,  whose  distraught  eyes  never  left  the  group 
composed  of  the  king,  Diane,  and  the  constable. 

"  When  I  felt  attracted  to  you  by  a  strangely  sympa- 
thetic feeling  some  time  ago,"  continued  Mary  Stuart,  with 
the  charming  grace  that  was  peculiar  to  her,  "  it  was  doubt- 
less because  my  heart  foresaw  that  you  would  contribute 
this  marvellous  achievement  to  the  glory  of  my  dear 
uncle  De  Guise.  Ah,  I  would  that  I,  like  the  king,  had 
the  power  of  rewarding  you !  But  a  woman,  alas  !  has 
neither  titles  nor  honors  at  her  disposal." 

''  Ob,  but  I  reaUy  have  all  that  I  could  ask  for  in  the 
world ! "  said  Gabriel.  At  the  same  time  he  was  think- 
ing to  himself,  "  The  king  no  longer  replies,  he  listens 
simply." 

"  Well,  then,"  rejoined  Mary  Stuart,  « if  I  had  the 
power,  I  would  create  desires  in  you  so  that  I  might 
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gratify  them.  But  at  this  moment,  see,  I  have  nothing 
but  this  bunch  of  violets  which  the  gardener  at  the  Tour- 
nelles  just  sent  me  as  a  great  rarity  after  the  late  frost. 
With  the  permission  of  Monseigneur  le  Dauphin,  I  will 
give  you  these  flowers  as  a  memento  of  the  day.  Will 
you  accept  theml" 

''  Ohy  Madame  1 "  cried  Gabriel,  kissing  respectfully  the 
fBkir  hand  that  offered  them. 

"Flowers,"  continued  Mary  Stuart,  dreamily,  "offer 
us  their  sweet  odor  when  we  are  glad,  and  comfort  us  in 
times  of  sorrow.  I  may  be  very  unhappy  some  day,  but 
I  shall  never  be  altogether  so  as  long  as  I  am  allowed  to 
have  flowers  near  me.  It  is  understood  of  course,  Mon- 
sieur d'Exm^  that  to  you,  in  this  hour  of  good  fortune 
and  triumph,  I  offer  them  only  for  their  perfume." 

<<  Who  knows,"  said  Gabriel,  shaking  his  head  sadly,  «- 
**  who  knaws  if  I,  triumphant  and  fortunate  as  you  say,  do 
not  need  them  rather  to  comfort  and  console  me  1 " 

His  gaze,  even  while  he  was  speaking,  was  still  fas- 
tened upon  the  king,  who  for  the  moment  seemed  to 
be  thinking  deeply,  and  yielding  to  the  arguments  always 
more  and  more  earnest  of  Madame  de  Poitiers  and  the 
constable. 

Gabriel  could  but  tremble  at  the  thought  that  the 
favorite  must  have  overheard  the  king's  promise,  and 
that  his  father  and  himself  were  undoubtedly  the  subject 
of  their  conversation. 

The  young  queen-dauphine  left  him,  with  some  gentle 
raillery  upon  his  preoccupation. 

At  this  moment  Admiral  de  Coligny  came  up  to  him, 
and,  in  his  turn,  offered  his  hearty  felicitations  upon  his 
■uccess  in  maintAining  and  surpassing  at  Calais  the 
renown  be  had  won  at  St.  Quentin. 

The  poor  fellow  had  never  seemed  to  be  so  petted  by 
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&te  or  more  worthy  of  envy  than  when  be  was  endnring 
SQch  tortures  as  he  had  never  before  imagined. 

^  You  are  quite  as  snccessfnl/'  said  the  admiral,  "  in 
gaining  victories  as  in  minimizing  the  effects  of  defeat.  I 
am  more  than  proud  to  have  foreseen  your  extraordinary 
merit,  and  my  only  regret  is  that  I  was  not  present  to 
share  with  you  the  dangers  of  this  noble  feat  of  arms,  so 
fortunate  for  you  and  so  glorious  for  France." 

''Other  occasions  will  not  be  lacking.  Monsieur 
I'Amiral,"  said  Gabriel 

"  I  am  much  inclined  to  doubt  it,"  said  Coligny,  with 
some  sadness.  ''  May  God  grant  that  if  we  do  ever  meet 
again  upon  a  battle-field,  it  may  not  be  on  opposing  sides ! " 

''  May  Heaven  forefend,  indeed  1  **  exclaimed  Gabriel, 
earnestly;  ''what  mean  you  by  those  words,  Monsieur 
r  Amiral  1 " 

"Four  adherents  of  the  Religion  have  been  burned 
alive  during  the  last  month,"  replied  Coligny.  **The 
Reformers,  who  are  growing  every  day  in  numbers  and 
in  power,  will  eventually  grow  weary  of  this  hateful  and 
iniquitous  persecution.  Even  now  two  armies  might  be 
formed,  I  fear,  from  the  two  parties  into  which  France 
is  divided." 

"  Well  1 "  said  Gabriel,  inquiringly. 

"  Well,  Monsieur  d'Exm^s,  despite  the  walk  which  we 
took  together  to  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  you  retained  your 
freedom  of  action,  and  only  bound  yourself  at  your  own 
discretion.  But  now  you  seem  to  me  to  be  too  high  in 
favor  at  court,  and  justly  so,  not  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
king's  army,  as  against  the  heresy,  as  it  is  called.^' 

"  I  think  that  you  are  mistaken.  Monsieur  I'Amiral," 
said  Gabriel,  whose  eyes  never  left  the  king.  "  I  have 
every  reason  to  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  shall 
very  soon  have  the  right  to  march  in  the  ranks  of  the 
oppressed  against  the  oppressors." 
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<*What!  What  do  you  meaDl"  asked  the  admiraL 
"You  are  pale,  Gabriel,  and  your  voice  falters.  Pray, 
what  is  the  matter  1" 

''  Oh,  nothing;  nothing,  Monsieur  FAmiral !  But  I 
must  leave  you.  Au  revoir  I  We  shall  soon  meet 
again." 

Gabriel  had  observed  an  acquiescent  gesture  made  by 
the  king ;  whereupon  Monsieur  de  Montmorency  had  left 
the  room  at  once,  darting  a  triumphant  glance  at  Diane 
as  he  went. 

However,  the  reception  came  to  an  end  a  few  moments 
later;  and  Gabriel,  as  he  was  bowing  to  the  king  on 
taking  his  leave,  ventured  to  say,  — 

"  Sire^  until  to-morrow.** 

''Until  to-morrow.  Monsieur,"  the  king  replied. 

But  as  he  spoke  Henri  avoided  Gabriel's  eye ;  he  even 
turned  away,  nor  did  he  smile  any  longer,  while  Madame 
de  Poitiers's  face  was  beaming. 

Gabriel,  whom  every  one  thought  to  see  radiant 
with  joy  and  hope,  withdrew  with  grief  and  terror  at 
his  heart. 

All  the  evening  he  haunted  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Ch&telet. 

He  regained  his  courage  to  some  slight  extent  when 
time  passed  without  his  seeing  Monsieur  de  Montmorency 
leave  the  prison. 

Then  he  felt  the  royal  signet  on  his  finger,  and  recalled 
the  solemn  words  of  Henri  II.,  which  left  no  chance  for 
doubt,  and  which  could  not  conceal  a  deception,  —  '^  The 
object  of  your  sublime  and  holy  ambition  shall  be  restored 
to  you." 

Courage  1  The  night  which  still  separated  Gabriel 
from  the  decisive  moment  seemed  more  than  a  year 
long. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

PBECAUTIONABT  HEASUBBS. 

What  Gabriel  thought  and  what  he  suffered  daring  those 
mortal  hours  God  only  knows ;  for  when  he  returned  to 
his  own  house  he  said  nothing  to  his  retainers,  nor  even 
to  his  nurse.  From  that  moment  began  an  absorbed  and 
concentrated  dumb  life^  so  to  speak,  —  a  life  all  action, 
and  very  sparing  of  words,  to  which  he  devoted  himself 
strictly  from  this  time  on,  as  if  he  had  tacitly  taken  vows 
of  silence. 

Consequently,  the  disappointed  hopes,  energetic  reso- 
lutions, projects  of  love  or  vengeance,  —  everything,  in 
short,  that  Gabriel  thought  or  dreamed,  or  vowed  in  his 
own  heart  that  night  remained  a  secret  between  his  noble 
heart  and  his  God. 

Not  till  eight  o'clock  could  he  present  himself  at  the 
Gh&telet,  with  the  ring  given  him  by  the  king,  —  the 
talisman  which  was  to  open  all  the  doors,  not  to  him 
alone,  but  to  his  fitther. 

Until  six  in  the  morning  Gabriel  remained  alone  in  his 
room,  and  refused  to  speak  with  any  person. 

At  that  hour  he  descended  to  the  first  floor,  all  clad 
and  equipped  as  if  for  a  long  journey.  He  had  asked  the 
nurse  the  night  before  to  give  him  all  the  money  she 
could  get  together. 

The  people  of  his  household  were  most  earnest  in  offer- 
ing their  services  to  him.  The  four  volunteers  who  had 
oome  in  his  suite  from  Calais  were  foremost  in  placing 
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themBelyes  at  his  disposal ;  but  he  thanked  them  most 
heartily,  and  dismissed  them,  retaining  only  the  page 
Andr6,  the  latest  corner,  and  his  nurse  Aloyse. 

"My  good  Aloyse,"  he  began,  "  I  am  expecting  from 
day  to  day  the  arrival  of  two  guests,  friends  of  mine,  from 
Calais,  —  Jean  Peuquoy  and  his  wife  Babette.  It  may 
be,  Aloyse,  that  I  shall  not  be  here  to  receive  them  ;  but 
even  in  my  absence,  —  nay,  especially  in  my  absence,  — 
I  beg  you,  Aloyse,  to  make  them  welcome,  and  treat 
them  as  if  they  were  my  brother  and  sister.  Babette 
already  knows  you  well  from  having  heard  me  speak  of 
you  a  hundred  times.  She  will  trust  in  you  as  a  daugh- 
ter in  her  mother ;  so  I  entreat  you,  in  the  name  of  your 
affection  for  me,  to  show  her  a  mother's  tenderness  and 
indulgence." 

"I  promise  you  I  will,  Monseigneur,"  said  the  kind- 
hearted  nurse,  simply;  ''and  you  know  that  from  me 
those  words  are  sufficient.  Have  no  anxiety  about  your 
guests,  for  they  shall  want  for  nothing  in  the  way  of 
bodily  comfort." 

^'Thanks,  Aloyse,"  said  Gabriel,  pressing  her  hand. 
*'  Now  for  you,  Andr^  1 "  said  he  to  the  page  whom 
Madame  Diane  de  Castro  had  given  him.  *'  I  have  cer- 
tain last  commissions  of  grave  importance  which  I  must 
confide  to  a  trusty  hand,  and  I  have  selected  you,  Andr^ 
to  execute  them,  because  you  take  the  place  of  my  faith- 
ful Martin-Guerre." 

**  I  am  at  your  command,  Monseigneur,"  said  Andr£. 

''  Listen  carefully  to  what  I  say,"  continued  Gabriel 
"  In  an  hour  I  shall  leave  this  house  alone ;  if  I  return  in 
a  short  time,  you  will  have  nothing  to  do,  -—  or  rather,  I 
shall  have  different  orders  to  give  you.  But  it  is  possible 
that  I  may  not  return,  —  not  to-day,  that  is,  nor  to- 
morrow, nor  for  a  long  time  to  come  — '' 
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The  nurse,  in  despair,  raised  her  olasped  hands  heaven- 
ward  imploringly.    Andr^  interrupted  his  master. 

''  Pardon,  Monseigneur  1  you  say  that  you  may  not  re- 
turn here  for  a  long  time  1 " 

**  Yes,  Andrd.'' 

**  And  am  I  not  to  acoompany  you ) — and  perhaps  not 
to  see  you  again  for  a  long  while  1 "  added  Andr^,  who 
seemed  both  sorrowful  and  embarrassed  at  this  information. 

**  That  may  well  be,  no  doubt,"  said  Gabriel 

**  But  Madame  de  Castro,''  rejoined  the  page,  ''  before 
I  quitted  her  intrusted  to  my  oare  a  message,  a  letter 
for  Monseigneur — " 

^  And  you  have  never  yet  given  it  to  me,  Andr^  t "  said 
Gabriel,  warmly. 

"  Pardon  me,  Monseigneur,"  Andr^  replied ;  "  T  was  in- 
structed not  to  deliver  it  unless  you  were  to  return  from  the 
Louvre  either  very  sorrowful  or  in  a  state  of  angry  excite- 
ment. Only  in  such  case  Madame  Diane  told  me  to  give 
Monsieur  d'Ezm^s  the  letter,  which  contained  what  might 
be  a  warning  to  him  and  perhaps  a  consolation." 

"  Give  it  me,  quickly,  give  it  me ! "  cried  Gabriel. 
"Advice  and  consolation  could  not  arrive  more  oppor* 
tunely,  I  fear." 

Andre  drew  from  his  doublet  a  letter  very  carefully 
wrapped  up,  and  handed  it  to  his  new  master ;  Gabriel 
hurriedly  broke  the  seal,  and  withdrew  to  a  window 
recess  to  read  it. 

This  is  what  he  read :  — 

Mt  Friend,  —  Amid  all  the  anguish  and  all  the  dreams  of  this 
last  night,  which  separates  me  from  you,  perhaps  forever,  the 
most  terrible  thought  which  has  torn  my  heart  is  this :  — 

It  may  be  that,  in  carrying  out  the  momentous  and  formi- 
dable duty  which  you  are  about  to  undertake  with  such  brave 
heart,  you  may  come  in  contact,  nay,  even  in  conflict,  with  the 
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king.  II  maj  be  that  the  unforeseen  isaue  of  your  straggle  will 
force  you  to  hate  the  king,  or  even  incite  you  to  visit  your 
viath  upon  him. 

Gabriel,  I  do  not  yet  know  if  he  is  my  fisither,  but  I  do 
know  that  he  has  until  now  cherished  me  as  his  child.  The 
mere  dread  of  your  vengeance  makes  me  shudder  while  I 
write,  and  its  accomplishment  would  be  my  death-blow. 

And  yet  the  duty  which  depends  upon  my  own  birth  may 
perhaps  compel  me  to  think  as  you  do  ;  perhaps  I,  like  you, 
may  have  to  avenge  him  whom  I  shall  hereafter  know  as 
my  Jbther  upon  him  who  has  hitherto  been  a  father  to 
me,  —  frightful  thought! 

But  while  doubt  and  darkness  still  hide  the  solution  of  this 
terrible  enigma  from  my  sight,  while  I  am  still  ignorant  on 
which  side  my  hatred  belongs  and  on  which  my  love,  Gabriel, 
I  implore  you,  —  and  if  you  have  loved  me,  you  will  obey 
me,  Gkbriel,  —  respect  the  person  of  the  king. 

I  can  reason  now,  without  passion  at  least,  if  not  without 
emotion ;  and  I  feel,  yes,  I  am  sure,  that  it  is  not  for  man  to 
punish  man,  but  for  Ckxl 

So,  dear  friend,  whatever  happens,  do  not  try  to  take  from 
the  hands  of  God  the  prerogative  of  chastisement,  even  to 
strike  a  criminaL 

If  he  whom  I  have  untU  now  called  my  father  is  guilty, 
and  being  only  human,  he  may  be,  do  not  be  his  judge,  £eu:  less 
his  executioner.  Have  no  fear  ;  the  Lord  will  judge  him,  and 
the  Lord  will  avenge  you  more  terribly  than  you  could  do 
yourself    Leave  your  cause  fearlessly  to  His  justice. 

Unless  God  makes  you  the  involuntary  and,  in  some  sort, 
fatal  instrument  of  His  pitiless  justice  ;  im.less  He  makes  use 
of  your  hand  in  your  own  despite ;  unless  you  strike  the  blow 
unwillingly  and  without  wishing  it,  —  Gabriel,  do  not  consti- 
tute yourself  his  judge,  and  above  all  things  do  not  with  your 
own  hand  cany  out  the  sentence. 

Do  this  for  love  of  me,  my  friend.  In  mercy's  name  I  ask 
it ;  and  it  is  the  last  prayer  and  the  last  despairing  cry  to  your 
heart  from 
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Gabriel  read  the  letter  twice  from  beginning  to  end ; 
but  meanwhile,  Andr^  and  the  nurse  could  detect  no 
sign  of  emotion  on  his  pale  face  save  the  mournful  smile 
which  had  become  so  familiar  there. 

When  he  had  refolded  Diane's  letter  and  hidden  it  in 
his  breast,  he  remained  silent  for  a  time,  with  bent  head 
and  in  deep  thought. 

Then,  as  if  awaking  from  a  dream,  — 

''It  is  well,''  he  said  aloud.  ''The  orders  I  have 
to  give  J0U|  Andr^,  are  not  changed ;  and  if,  as  I  was 
saying,  I  do  not  soon  return,  whether  you  learn  anything 
about  me,  or  whether  you  do  not  hear  my  name  men- 
tioned, whatever  happens  or  does  not  happen,  remember 
my  words,  —  this  is  what  you  are  to  do." 

"  I  am  listening,  Monseigneur,"  said  Andr^,  "  and  I 
will  obey  you  in  every  detail ;  for  I  love  you,  and  am 
your  devoted  servant." 

''  Madame  de  Castro,"  said  Gabriel,  "  will  be  at  Paris 
within  a  few  days.  Make  arrangements  to  be  informed 
of  her  arrival  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  It  will  be  very  easy  to  do  that,  Monseigneur." 

"Go  to  her  at  once  if  you  can,"  continued  Gabriel, 
''and  deliver  this  sealed  package  from  me.  Take  es- 
pecial care  not  to  lose  it,  Andr^,  although  it  contains 
nothing  of  value  to  any  one  else,  —  a  lady's  veil,  nothing 
more.  But  no  matter !  Do  you  yourself  deliver  this 
veil  to  her  in  person,  and  say  to  her  — " 

"What  shall  I  say,  Monseigneur?"  asked  Andr^,  seeing 
that  his  master  was  hesitating. 

"  No,  say  nothing  to  her,"  Gabriel  resumed,  "  except 
that  she  is  free,  and  that  I  give  back  to  her  all  her 
promises,  even  that  of  which  this  veil  is  the  pledge." 

"Is  that  all,  Monseigneur r'  asked  the  page. 

"  That  is  all,"  said  Gabriel.     ".  But,  Andr4,  if  nothing 
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has  been  heard  of  me^  and  you  see  that  Madame  de 
Castro  is  a  little  anxious,  you  may  add  —  But  for  what 
good  ?  No,  add  nothing,  Andr^.  Ask  her,  if  you  choose, 
to  take  you  back  into  her  service.  Otherwise,  come  baok 
here  and  await  my  return." 

"  That  is  to  say,  Monseigneur,  that  you  will  surely 
come  backl"  asked  the  nurse,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
**  But  when  you  said  that  perhaps  we  should  not  hear 
any  more  of  you  —  " 

"Perhaps  that  would  be  best,  dear  Mother,"  said 
Gabriel,  '^  that  you  should  hear  nothing  of  me.  In  any 
event,  hope  for  the  best,  and  await  my  return." 

''  Hope,  when  you  have  disappeared  from  all  eyes,  even 
from  those  of  your  poor  nurse  I  Ah,  it  is  very  hard  to 
hope  I  "  replied  Aloyse. 

"But  who  said  that  I  should  disappear  1"  returned 
GabrieL  *'  Ought  I  not  to  provide  for  every  contingency  1 
For  my  own  part,  never  fear ;  whatever  precautions  I 
may  take  I  rely  upon  embracing  you  again  very  soon, 
Aloyse,  with  all  the  gratitude  of  my  heart.  That  is 
most  probable;  for  Providence  is  a  kind  and  loving 
mother  to  him  who  implores  her  protection.  Did  I  not 
begin,  too,  by  saying  to  Andr^  that  all  my  injunctions 
to  him  would  probably  be  useless  and  void  in  the  almost 
certain  event  of  my  return  to-day  1 " 

"  May  Qod  bless  you  for  those  dear  words, 
Monseigneur  1 "  cried  poor  Aloyse,  moved  beyond 
expression. 

"Have  you  no  other  orders  to  give,  Monseigneur, 
to  be  executed  during  your  absence  1  —  which  may  God 
make  of  brief  duration ! "  asked  Andr^. 

'^  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Grabriel,  as  a  thought  seemed 
suddenly  to  occur  to  him.  Seating  himself  at  a  table, 
he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Coligny :  — 
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But  Gabriel  was  too  distracted  and  excited  by  his  joy. 
"  Ah,  it  18  true,  then  ! "  cried  he.  ^*  I  do  not  dream.  My 
eyes  are  open.  My  insane  terrors  were  dreams ;  and  you 
are  really  going  to  deliver  this  prisoner  to  me^  Monsieur) 
Oh,  I  thank  thee,  my  God  I  And  thanks  to  thee,  Sire ! 
But  come,  let  us  go  quickly,  Monsieur,  I  beseech  you." 

He  took  two  or  three  steps  as  if  to  lead  the  way  before 
Monsieur  de  Sazerac ;  but  his  strength,  so  vigorous  and 
inexhaustible  in  the  face  of  suffering  and  danger,  failed 
him  in  the  excess  of  his  joy.  He  was  obliged  to  stop  for 
a  moment,  for  his  heart  was  beating  so  violently  and  so 
fast  that  he  thought  he  should  suffocate. 

Poor  human  nature  was  too  weak  to  undeigo  such  a 
tumult  of  conflicting  emotions. 

The  almost  despaired-of  realization  of  such  far-off 
hopes  and  the  end  and  aim  of  his  whole  life,  —  the  goal 
of  his  superhuman  efforts  suddenly  attained ;  gratitude 
to  the  loyal  king  and  the  just  God  ;  filial  love  at  last  to 
be  satisfied ;  another  passion,  still  more  ardent,  to  be  at 
last  decided  for  better  or  worse,  —  such  a  multitude  of 
feelings,  all  aroused  and  excited  at  the  same  moment, 
made  poor  Gabriel's  heart  overflow. 

But  amid  this  inexpressible  whirl  of  emotions  and 
almost  insane  happiness,  his  least  confused  thoughts 
framed  themselves  into  something  like  a  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving to  Henri  II.,  to  whom  he  owed  this  delirium  of 
joy. 

Gabriel  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  his  grateful 
heart  his  oath  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  this  true- 
hearted  king  and  his  children.  How,  in  God's  name, 
could  he  for  one  moment  have  doubted  so  noble  and 
excellent  a  monarch  I 

But  at  last,  shaking  off  his  ecstatic  mood,  he  said  to 
the  governor,  who  had  stopped  beside  him,  — 
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''Pardon,  Monsieur  I  Pardon  this  weakness  which 
overcame  me  for  a  moment.  Joy,  you  see,  is  sometimes 
too  heavy  a  load  to  carry." 

"  Oh,  do  not  apologize,  Monsieur,  I  beg  1 "  replied  the 
governor,  in  a  deep  voice. 

This  time  (Gabriel  noticed  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him. 

Nowhere  could  a  more  kindly,  open,  and  honest  face 
be  found.  Everything  about  this  prison-governor  indicated 
sincerity  and  kindness  of  heart. 

Strangely  enough,  the  emotion  which  at  that  moment 
was  depicted  upon  the  good  man's  features,  while  he 
observed  Gabriers  exuberant  happiness,  was  heartfelt 
compassion. 

Gabriel  caught  the  singular  expression,  and  every 
vestige  of  color  fled  from  his  cheeks  as  a  presentiment 
of  evil  laid  hold  upon  his  heart. 

But  such  was  his  nature  that  this  ill-defined  dread, 
suddenly  intruding  upon  his  happiness,  served  only  to 
impart  renewed  energy  to  his  valiant  soul ;  and  standing 
proudly  erect,  he  said  to  the  governor,  — 

''  Come,  Monsieur,  let  us  go.  I  am  strong  again  now, 
and  quite  ready." 

Gabriel  and  Monsieur  de  Sazerac  thereupon  went  down 
into  the  prison,  preceded  by  a  valet  carrying  a  torch. 

Gabriel  found  gloomy  souvenirs  at  every  step,  and 
recognized  at  the  windings  of  the  corridors  and  on  the 
staircases  the  dark  walls  which  he  had  seen  before,  and 
the  sombre  impressions  which  he  had  experienced  on  his 
former  visit  without  being  able  to  explain  them. 

When  they  reached  the  iron  door  of  the  dungeon 
in  which  he  had,  with  so  strange  a  feeling  at  his 
heart,  visited  the  haggard,  dumb  prisoner,  he  stopped 
abruptly. 
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*'  He  is  there,^  said  be,  with  beating  beart 

But  Monsieur  de  Sazerao  sorrowfuUy  sbook  bis  bead. 

"  No,"  be  replied,  "  he  is  no  longer  there.*' 

"Wbatl"  ejaculated  Gabriel.  ^No  longer  there  I 
Are  you  mocking  me,  Monsieur  1" 

*^  Oh,  Monsieur  ! "  said  the  governor,  in  mild  reproach. 

A  cold  sweat  moistened  Oabriers  brow. 

"  Pardon,  pardon,"  be  murmured.  "  But  what  do  your 
words  imply  t     Oh,  tell  me ;  speak  quickly  !  ** 

*'  I  am  very  much  grieved  to  inform  you,  Monsieur, 
that  last  evening  the  secret  prisoner  confined  here  was 
transferred  to  a  floor  below  this." 

'^  Ah  I  "  said  Oabriel,  bewildered.  *^  Why  was  that, 
pray  1 " 

"  He  had  been  warned,  Monmeur,  as  I  think  you  know, 
that  if  be  should  so  much  as  make  an  attempt  to  speak 
to  any  person  whatsoever,  if  be  uttered  the  slightest  ex- 
clamation^ and  muttered  a  name,  even  in  response  to 
a  question,  be  would  be  immediately  transferred  to  a 
deeper  and  more  terrible  and  deadly  dungeon  than  bis 


own." 


"  I  know  all  that,"  muttered  Gabriel,  in  so  low  a  tone 
that  it  did  not  reach  the  governor's  ear. 

'^Once  before,  Monsieur,"  continued  Monsieur  de 
Sazerac,  ''the  prisoner  had  ventured  to  disobey  that 
order,  and  it  was  then  that  be  was  transferred  to  this 
dungeon  which  is  before  us,  and  which  you  have  seen,-— 
harsh  and  cruel  enough,  God  knows.  It  seems.  Monsieur, 
or  so  I  have  been  told,  that  you  were  informed  when  you 
visited  the  prison  before  of  the  doom  of  eternal  silence 
which  be  was  compelled  to  undergo,  even  though  alive." 

''  Yes,  yes,"  said  Gabriel,  almost  insane  with  impatient 
dread.     "  Well,  Monsieur  1 " 

"  Yesterday  evening,"  continued  Monsieur  de  Saserao^ 
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with  sorrow  and  oommiseration  in  his  tonesy  ''just  before 
the  outer  doors  were  closed  for  the  night,  a  man  came  to 
the  Ch&telet,  — a  man  of  eminence,  whose  name  I  cannot 
mention." 

**  No  matter ;  go  on  I "  exclaimed  Gabriel. 

''  This  man/'  pursued  the  governor;  "  gave  orders  that 
he  should  be  taken  to  the  cell  of  Number  21.  I  accom- 
panied him  alone.  He  spoke  to  the  prisoner  without  at 
first  obtaining  a  reply,  and  I  hoped  that  the  old  man 
would  come  out  triumphantly  from  this  ordeal ;  for  full 
half  an  hour  he  maintained  an  immovable  silence  in  the 
hoe  of  all  the  importunities  and  provocations  that  were 
showered  upon  him." 

Gabriel  breathed  a  deep  sigh,  and  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  but  said  not  a  word  to  interrupt  the  governor's 
dolorous  recital. 

"  Unfortunately,  the  prisoner  at  last,  upon  something 
whioh  was  whispered  in  his  ear,  rose  to  a  sitting  posture, 
tears  gushed  from  his  stony  eyes,  and  he  spoke,  Mon- 
sieur. I  was  instructed  to  narrate  all  these  particulars 
to  yon,  so  that  yon  might  the  more  readily  believe  my 
word  as  a  gentleman  when  I  add,  *  The  prisoner 
spoke.'  I  declare  to  you,  with  sorrow,  but  upon  my 
honor,  that  I  myself  heard  him." 

''  And  then  1 "  asked  Gabriel,  brokenly. 

''Thereupon,*'  replied  Monsieur  de  Sazerac,  "I  was 
required,  in  spite  of  my  earnest  remonstrances  and  my 
entreaties,  to  fulfil  the  inhuman  duty  which  my  office 
imposed  upon  me,  —  to  obey  a  power  higher  than  mine, 
and  which  would  have  been  at  no  loss  to  find  more  will- 
ing instruments  had  I  refused,  —  and  to  cause  the  pris- 
oner to  be  transferred  by  his  dumb  jailer  to  the  dungeon 
beneath  this." 

"The  dungeon  beneath  this  I  "  cried  GabrieL     "Ah, 
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let  us  go  quiokljy  for  I  am  bringing  him  deliverance  at 
last!" 

The  governor  sadly  shook  his  head ;  but  Gabriel  saw 
not  the  motion,  for  he  was  already  rushing  down  the  slip- 
pery and  dilapidated  steps  which  led  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  the  gloomy  prison. 

Monsieur  de  Sazerao  took  the  torch  from  the  hands  of 
the  attendant,  whom  he  dismissed  with  a  motion  of  his 
hand,  and  followed  Gabriel,  with  his  handkerchief  over 
his  mouth. 

At  every  step  the  air  grew  fouler  and  more  suffo- 
cating. When  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
they  were  fairly  gasping  for  breath,  and  the  feeling  was 
instinctive  that  nothing  could  live  more  than  a  few 
moments  in  that  atmosphere,  save  the  unclean  creatures 
they  were  crushing  beneath  their  feet. 

But  Gabriel  never  thought  of  that.  He  took  from  the 
governor's  trembling  hands  the  rusty  key  that  he  handed 
him,  and  opening  the  heavy,  worm-eaten  door,  rushed 
headlong  into  the  dungeon. 

By  the  light  of  the  torch  a  form  could  be  distinguished 
in  a  comer  stretched  upon  a  heap  of  foul  straw. 

Gabriel  threw  himself  upon  the  body,  drew  it  from  the 
comer,  and  tried  to  restore  it  to  life,  crying,  — 

"  Father,  father  ! " 

Monsieur  de  Sazerac  fairly  shook  with  horror  at  that 
cry. 

Tiie  arms  and  the  head  of  the  old  man  fell  back  inert 
and  lifeless  under  Gabriel's  caressing  hands. 
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Gabriel,  still  kneeling  beside  the  lifeless  mass,  raised  his 
pale,  bewildered  countenance,  and  cast  a  glance  of  omi- 
nous tranquillity  around  him.  He  seemed  to  be  question- 
ing himself  and  pondering  deeply;  and  his  almost  un- 
natural calm  touched  and  alarmed  Monsieur  de  Sazerac 
more  than  all  the  outcry  and  sobbing  in  the  world  would 
have  done. 

Suddenly,  as  if  the  idea  that  life  might  not  be  extinct 
had  just  occurred  to  him,  he  hurriedly  placed  his  hand 
over  the  heart  of  the  corpse. 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  felt  and  listened  eagerly. 

"  Nothing ! "  he  then  said  in  a  firm  but  gentle  voice, 
which  was  terrible  for  those  very  qualities ;  "  nothing ! 
—  the  heart  no  longer  beats,  but  the  flesh  is  still  warm.** 

"  What  a  marvellously  strong  constitution  ! "  the  gov- 
ernor muttered ;  *'  he  might  have  lived  for  a  long  time 
to  come." 

All  this  time  the  eyes  had  remained  open.  Gabriel 
leaned  over  and  closed  them  with  reverent  touch.  Then 
he  imprinted  a  respectful  and  loving  kiss,  the  first  and 
the  last,  upon  the  poor  wasted  lids,  which  had  been  wet 
with  so  many  bitter  tears. 

**  Monsieur,"  observed  Monsieur  de  Sazerac,  hoping  to 
divert  Gabriel  from  his  terrifying  contemplation  of  the 
inert  body  before  him,  ''if  the  deceased  was  dear  to 
yon— •• 
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"  Dear  to  me,  Monsieur  I  '*  Grabriel  interrapted ;  ^*  why, 
yes, — he  was  my  father." 

"  Very  well,  Monsieur,  if  you  desire  to  pay  the  last 
sad  honors  to  his  memory,  I  am  directed  to  allow  you  to 
remove  the  body  from  this  place." 

"  Ah,  indeed  I  "  replied  Gabriel,  with  the  same  terrible 
calmness.  "  He  is  strictly  just  with  me,  then,  and  is  keep- 
ing his  word  to  me  with  great  exactitude,  I  must  confess. 
You  must  know.  Monsieur  le  Gouvemeur,  that  he  swore  to 
restore  my  father  to  me.  He  is  restored  to  me :  behold 
him  1  I  recognize  the  fact  that  there  was  no  undertaking 
to  restore  him  to  me  alive." 

He  laughed  a  harsh,  unpleasant  laugh. 

"  Come,  courage  ! "  rejoined  Monsieur  de  Sazerac.  *'  It 
is  time  now  to  say  adieu  to  him  for  whom  you  weep." 

**  I  am  doing  so,  as  you  see.  Monsieur." 

**  Yes,  but  I  mean  that  you  really  must  leave  this  place 
at  once.  The  air  that  we  breathe  here  is  not  fit  for 
human  lungs,  and  a  longer  stay  in  this  poisonous  miasma 
might  be  very  dangerous." 

"  Here  is  a  proof  of  it  before  our  eyes,"  said  Gabriel, 
pointing  to  the  body  of  his  father. 

"  Gome,  come,  we  must  be  going ! "  replied  the  gov- 
ernor, taking  the  poor  fellow's  arm  to  force  him  away. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  will  follow  you,"  said  Gabriel ;  "  but  for 
God's  sake,  leave  me  here  a  few  moments  longer  I " 

Monsieur  de  Sazerac  made  a  sign  of  assent,  and  with- 
drew as  far  as  the  door,  where  the  air  was  less  noxious 
and  heavy. 

Gabriel,  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  the  dead  man,  and 
with  head  bent  and  hands  hanging  at  his  side,  remained 
mute  and  motionless  for  some  moments,  praying  or 
dreaming. 

What  said  he  to  his  dead  &thert    Did  he  ask  those 
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lipe,  which  Death's  pitiless  finger  had  closed  too  soon, 
for  the  solution  of  the  enigma  he  was  trying  to  unravel  t 
Did  he  swear  to  the  sainted  victim  that  he  would  avenge 
him  in  this  world,  independently  of  God's  vengeance  in 
the  world  to  come  ?  Did  he  scan  those  already  decom- 
posing features,  to  conjecture  what  sort  of  man  had  been 
this  father  of  his  whom  he  now  saw  for  the  second  time, 
and  to  dream  of  the  peaceful  and  happy  life  that  might 
have  been  in  store  for  him  under  his  watchful  care  1  Did 
his  thoughts  dwell  upon  the  past  or  the  future ;  upon  the 
affiiirs  of  this  world,  or  the  divine  power  of  the  Lord ;  upon 
vengeance  or  forgiveness  ? 

The  subject  of  this  sombre  communion  between  a  dead 
Neither  and  his  son  remained  forever  a  secret  between 
Gabriel  and  his  God. 

Four  or  five  minutes  had  passed ;  and  breathing  had 
become  a  painful  and  laborious  task  to  these  two  men 
who  had  descended  to  these  pestilential  depths,  —  one  in 
the  performance  of  a  holy  duty,  and  the  other  led  by  an 
instinct  of  humanity. 

''Again;  I  beg  you  to  come  away/'  said  the  kind-hearted 
governor  to  Gabriel.  *'  It  is  full  time  that  we  should  go 
up  into  the  air." 

"  I  am  coming,"  said  Gabriel,  "  I  am  coming." 

He  took  his  father's  icy  hand  in  his,  and  kissed  it  ten- 
derly; he  leaned  over  his  damp  and  decomposing  fore- 
bead,  and  left  a  kiss  there,  too. 

All  this  passed  without  a  tear.  AJas  I  he  could  not 
weep. 

"  An  revoir  I "  said  he ;  "  an  revoir  I " 

He  rose  with  the  same  wonderfully  calm  and  steadfast 
bearing  and  expression,  whatever  passions  and  emotions 
may  have  been  rending  his  heart  and  soul. 

He  cast  a  last  look  at  his  father,  and  wafted  a  last 
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caress  to  him,  then  followed  Monsieur  de  Sazerao  with 
slow  and  measured  step. 

On  their  way  to  the  upper  regions  he  asked  to  be  shoWn 
the  dark,  cold  cell  where  the  prisoner  had  passed  so  many 
years  of  sorrow  and  despair,  and  which  he,  Gabriel^  had 
once  entered  without  embracing  his  father. 

He  spent  a  few  moments  there  of  silent  meditation,  and 
eager,  though  hopeless,  interest. 

When  he  and  the  governor  had  ascended  to  light  and 
life  once  more,  Monsieur  de  Sazerac  could  not  repress  a 
shudder  of  horror  and  pity  as  the  daylight  fell  upon  the 
features  of  the  young  man,  whom  he  invited  to  his  own 
room  j  for  his  chestnut  locks  had  become  silvery  white. 

After  a  short  interval  he  said  to  him,  in  a  voice  trem- 
bling with  emotion,  — 

**  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you  now.  Monsieur  1 
You  have  but  to  ask,  and  I  shall  be  more  than  happy  to 
gratify  any  wish  of  yours  with  which  my  duties  do  not 
conflict." 

"Monsieur,"  replied  Gabriel,  "you  told  me  that  I 
should  be  allowed  to  render  the  last  honors  to  the  dead. 
This  evening  I  shall  send  some  bearers  here ;  and  if  you 
will  kindly  have  the  body  placed  in  a  coffin,  and  allow 
them  to  take  it  away,  they  will  see  that  the  prisoner  is 
interred  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors." 

"It  shall  be  done,  Monsieur,"  replied  Monsieur  de 
Sazerac  ;  "  but  I  must  warn  you  that  one  condition  was 
imposed  upon  the  granting  of  this  privilege." 

"  What  was  that,  Monsieur  ] "  asked  Gabriel,  coldly. 

"  That  you  should,  in  accordance  with  your  agreement, 
cause  no  scandal  or  disturbance." 

"  I  will  keep  that  promise,  too,"  said  Gabriel.  "  The 
men  will  come  by  night,  and  without  any  knowledge  as 
to  the  burden  they  are  carrying  will  transport  the  body 
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to  the  Rue  des  Jardins  St  Paul,  to  the  funeral  vault 
of  the  counts  of — " 

"  Pardon,  Monsieur ! "  the  governor  interposed  hur- 
riedly ;  ''  I  do  not  know  the  prisoner's  name,  nor  is  it  ray 
wish  or  my  duty  to  know  it.  I  have  been  compelled  by 
the  obligations  of  my  office  and  the  word  I  have  given  to 
maintain  silence  with  you  upon  many  matters ;  and  you 
should  be  quite  as  reserved  with  me." 

**  But  I  for  my  part  have  nothing  to  conceal, "  replied 
Gabriel,  proudly.  "It  is  only  the  guilty  who  wish  to 
cover  their  tracks." 

"  While  you  are  only  one  of  the  unfortunates,"  said  the 
governor.     "  After  all^  that  is  not  much  better,  is  it  ?  " 

**  Besides,"  continued  Gabriel, "  I  have  already  surmised 
the  matters  about  which  you  have  kept  silence ;  indeed,  I 
oould  tell  you  myself.  For  instance,  this  powerful  indi- 
vidual who  came  here  last  evening,  and  who  wished  to 
talk  with  the  prisoner  so  that  ho  might  make  him  speak 
— well,  I  could  tell  you  almost  the  exact  words  of  the  tal- 
isman which  finally  induced  my  father  to  break  silence, 
—  the  silence  whereon  depended  the  feeble  remnant  of  his 
life,  for  which  he  had  up  to  that  time  struggled  bravely 
with  his  murderers." 

"  What !  you  say  that  you  know  1 "  said  Monsieur  de 
Sazerac,  in  amazement. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  was  Gabriel's  reply.  "  The  individual 
in  question  said  to  the  poor  old  man,  ^  Your  son  lives  ! ' 
or,  perhaps,  *  Your  son  has  covered  himself  with  renown!* 
or,  again,  *  Your  son  is  coming  to  set  you  free ! '  He 
spoke  to  him  of  his  son,  at  all  events  —  the  villain!" 

The  governor  let  fall  an  exclamation  of  astonishment. 

''And  at  the  mention  of  his  son,"  continued  Gabriel, 
"the  wretched  father,  who  had  up  to  that  time  succeeded 
in  restraining  himself  even  before  his  most  implacable 
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foe,  could  not  overcome  a  joyful  impulse,  and  though  he 
had  remained  dumb  under  all  the  provocation  of  his 
hatred,  cried  for  joy  when  his  love  was  awakened.  Tell 
me,  Monsieur,  do  I  say  truly  $  " 

The  governor  bent  his  head  without  replying. 

"  It  must  be  true,  since  you  deny  it  not/'  Gabriel  con- 
tinued. ''  You  can  see  how  fruitless  was  your  endeavor  to 
conceal  from  me  what  this  inflaential  man  said  to  the 
wretched  captive.  And  as  for  the  name  of  this  all-power- 
ful person,  it  was  in  vain  also  for  you  to  pass  that  over 
in  silence.  Do  you  wish  that  I  should  name  him  to 
you  1 " 

*'  Oh,  Monsieur,  Monsieur ! "  cried  Monsieur  de  Sazerao, 
earnestly.  "  We  are  alone,  it  is  true^  but  be  careful.  Are 
you  not  afraid  1 " 

**  I  have  already  told  you,''  s^d  Gabriel,  ''  that  I  have 
nothing  to  fear.  Well,  then,  Monsieur,  this  man's  name 
was  Monsieur  le  Conn6table,  Due  de  Montmorency.  The 
executioner's  mask  has  fallen  off,  you  see." 

"  Oh,  Monsieur ! "  ejaculated  the  governor,  looking 
fearfully  around. 

''As  to  the  prisoner's  name  and  mine,"  pursued 
Grabriel,  calmly,  "those  you  do  not  know.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  tell  them  to  you.  More- 
over, you  may  have  already  met  me,  and  may  meet  me 
again  during  your  life;  then,  too,  you  have  been  kind 
and  considerate  in  this  supreme  moment  of  my  existence ; 
and  when  you  hear  my  name  in  men's  mouths,  as  may 
very  well  be  the  case  within  a  few  months,  it  will  be  well 
that  you  should  know  that  he  of  whom  they  are  talking 
is  the  same  whom  you  have  made  your  debtor  to-day." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy,"  said  Monsieur  de  Sazerac, 
"  to  learn  that  fate  has  not  continued  to  be  so  relentless 
toward  you." 
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'^  Oh,  8uoh  questions  have  no  more  interest  for  me  !  ^ 
said  Gabriel,  gravely.  "  But,  in  any  event,  let  me  tell 
you  that  since  my  father's  death  last  night  in  this  prison 
I  am  the  Comte  de  Montgommery." 

The  governor  of  the  Cb&telet  stood  as  if  turned  to 
stone,  and  could  find  no  word  to  say. 

'*  And  now,  adieu,  Monsieur,''  added  Gabriel ;  "  adieu* 
Accept  my  warmest  thanks ;  may  God  protect  you  I " 

He  saluted  Monsieur  de  Sazerac,  and  left  the  gloomy 
precincts  of  the  prison  with  a  firm  step. 

But  when  the  fresh  air  and  the  bright  light  of  day 
recalled  him  to  himself,  he  stayed  his  steps  a  moment, 
dizzy  and  tottering.  The  actuality  of  life  came  too  sud- 
denly upon  him  as  he  emerged  from  that  hell. 

However,  as  the  passers-by  began  to  look  askance  at 
him,  he  asserted  his  will,  and  walked  away  from  the 
deathly  spot. 

In  the  first  place  he  bent  his  steps  to  a  lonely  comer 
of  the  Place  de  Gr^ve.  There  be  took  out  his  tablets, 
and  wrote  these  words  to  his  nurse :  — 

My  good  Aloyse,  —  Do  not  expect  me,  for  I  shall  not  re- 
turn to-day.  I  must  be  alone  for  a  time,  to  move  about,  and 
think,  and  wait.  But  have  no  anxiety  about  me ;  I  shall 
surely  see  you  again. 

This  evening  arrange  matters  so  that  everything  will  be 
quiet  in  the  house  at  an  early  hour.  You  alone  must  sit  up, 
and  open  the  door  to  four  men  who  will  knock  at  the  great 
door  a  little  before  midnight,  when  the  street  is  deserted. 

I  ask  you  personally  to  conduct  these  men,  laden  as  they 
will  be  with  a  sorrowful  but  priceless  burden,  to  the  family 
burial-vault;  point  out  to  them  the  open  tomb  in  which  they 
must  place  him  whom  they  will  have  in  charge,  and  watch 
carefully  the  preparations  for  the  interment;  then,  when  they 
are  at  an  end,  give  each  of  the  men  four  golden  crowns,  guic^ 
them  back  to  the  door  without  noise,  and  return  at  once  to  the 
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tomb  to  kneel  and  pray  as  70a  wonld  for  your  master  and 
your  father. 

I  will  pray  also  at  the  same  hour,  but  far  away  from  the 
spot  It  must  be  so.  I  feel  that  the  sight  of  that  tomb  might 
excite  me  to  reckless  and  violent  deeds,  and  I  must  ask  coun- 
sel rather  from  Gk)d  in  solitude. 

Au  revoirj  dear  Aloyse,  au  revoir.  Remind  Andr^  of  his 
commission  to  Madame  de  Castro,  and  do  not  yourself  foiget 
my  guests,  Jean  and  Babette  Peuquoy.  Au  rtnwr^  and  Qod 
be  with  you!  Gabrikl  de  M. 

Having  written  this  letter,  Gabriel  sought  and  found 
four  men  of  the  people,  —  laborers,  that  is  to  say. 

He  gave  each  of  them  four  crowns  in  advance,  and 
promised  them  as  many  more.  In  order  to  earn  their 
wages,  one  of  them  was  to  take  a  letter  to  its  address  im- 
mediately ;  then,  all  four  were  to  present  themselves  at 
the  Ch&telet  a  little  before  ten  that  same  evening,  to  re- 
ceive at  the  govemor^s  hands  a  coffin,  and  convey  it 
secretly  and  silently  to  the  Rue  des  Jardins  St.  Paul, 
to  the  same  house  to  which  the  letter  was  addressed. 

The  poor  workmen  overwhelmed  Gabriel  with  their 
gratitude,  and  as  they  left  him,  in  high  glee  over  the 
windfall,  they  promised  to  fulfil  his  orders  to  the 
letter. 

"Well,  I  have  at  least  made  four  honest  fellows 
happy,"  said  Gabriel,  with  sorrowful  pleasure,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expression. 

Then  he  pursued  a  course  which  led  him  out  of  the 
city,  and  on  his  way  he  passed  the  Louvre.  Wrapped  in 
his  cloak,  and  with  arms  folded  upon  his  breast,  he  stood 
for  some  moments  gazing  at  the  royal  abode. 

"  Now  it  is  for  us  two  to  settle  our  account,"  he  mut- 
tered, with  a  glance  of  defiance.  He  resumed  his  journey, 
and  as  he  went  along  there  recurred  to  his  memory  the 
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horoscope  which  Master  Nostradamus  had  written  long 
ago  for  the  Comte  de  Montgommery,  and  which,  in  the 
master's  own  words,  he  had  found  hy  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence to  be  exactly  appropriate  for  his  son,  according  to 
the  laws  of  astrology,  — 

"  En  jodte,  en  amour,  cettuy  touchera 

Le  front  da  i'dj, 
Et  cornea  on  bien  trou  sanglant  mettra 

An  front  da  roy. 
Mais  le  yeaiUe  oa  non,  toojoors  blesseia 

Le  front  da  roy. 
Enfin,  Taimera,  puis,  las !  le  taera 

Dame  da  roy." 

Gabriel  reflected  that  that  curious  prediction  had  al- 
ready been  fulfilled  from  point  to  point  in  his  father^s 
case ;  for  the  Comte  de  Montgommery  in  his  youth  had 
wounded  King  FranQois  I.  in  the  face  with  a  burning 
brand,  and  had  afterward  been  King  Henri's  rival  in 
love,  and  had  been  slain  only  the  evening  before  by  that 
very  "lady  of  the  king,"  who  had  loved  him. 

Up  to  that  time  Gabriel  also  had  been  loved  by  a 
queen, —- Catherine  de  M^dicis. 

Would  his  destiny  too  be  realized  to  the  end  1  Would 
his  vengeance  or  his  fate  decree  that  he  should  overthrow 
and  wound  the  king  "  in  the  tilting-field  "  1 

If  that  should  happen,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  Gabriel  whether  the  king's  lady  who  had  loved 
him  should  slay  him  sooner  or  later. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    KNIGHT-EBBANT. 

Poor  Aloyse,  whose  life  for  many  years  had  been  passed 
in  waiting,  in  solitude,  and  in  suifering,  again  sat  two  or 
three  endless  hours  at  the  window,  to  see  if  she  could  not 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  beloved  young  master. 

When  the  laborer  to  whom  Gabriel  had  intrusted  the 
letter  knocked  at  the  door,  Aloyse  rushed  to  open  it. 
''News  at  last  I"  she  thought. 

News  at  last,  indeed,  and  terrible  news  !  Aloyse,  after 
the  first  few  lines,  felt  a  mist  coming  before  her  eyes,  and 
to  conceal  her  emotion  hastened  to  return  to  her  own 
room,  where  she  finished  with  much  difficulty  the  perusal 
of  the  fatal  missive,  the  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes 
the  while. 

However,  hers  was  a  stout  heart  and  a  valiant  soul ;  so 
she  collected  her  energies,  wiped  away  her  tears,  and  left 
her  room  to  say  to  the  messenger,  — 

"  It  is  well !  Until  this  evening,  when  I  shall  expect 
you  and  your  companions." 

Andr^  the  page  questioned  her  anxiously,  but  she  bade 
him  wait  till  the  following  day  for  answers  to  his  questions. 
Until  then  she  had  enough  to  think  of  and  to  do. 

When  evening  had  fallen,  she  sent  the  people  of  the 
household  to  bed  in  good  season. 

"  The  master  will  surely  not  return  to-night,"  she  told 
them. 
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Bat  when  she  was  left  alone  she  thought,  — 

"  Ah !  the  master  will  return ;  but,  alas !  it  will  be 
the  old  master,  not  the  young  one,  —  it  will  be  the  dead^ 
and  not  the  living.  For  what  body  would  he  oommand 
me  to  see  entombed  in  the  vault  of  the  counts  of  Mont- 
gommery,  unless  it  were  that  of  the  Comte  de  Montgom- 
mery  himself)  Oh,  my  noble  lord,  for  whom  my  poor 
Perrot  died,  have  you  at  last  gone  to  joiu  your  faithful 
servant  1  But  have  you  carried  your  secret  with  you  to 
the  tomb?  Oh,  mystery  of  mysteries!  —  mystery  and 
terror  everywhere!  But  no  matter  I  Though  I  know 
and  understand  nothing,  though  I  hope  not,  still  will  I 
obey ;  it  is  my  duty,  and  I  will  do  it.     Oh,  my  God ! " 

Aloyse's  sorrowful  revery  ended  in  a  fervent  prayer. 
It  is  the  habit  of  the  human  soul,  when  the  burden  of 
life  becomes  too  heavy  to  bear,  to  seek  help  and  shelter 
in  God's  bosom. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  the  streets  being  then  entirely 
deserted,  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  great  door. 
Aloyae  started  and  turned  pale,  but  summoning  all  her 
fortitude,  she  took  a  torch  in  her  hand,  and  descended 
to  admit  the  men  who  bore  the  sad  burden.  She  received 
with  a  deep  and  respectful  salute  the  master  who  thus 
returned  to  his  own  house  after  such  a  long  absence. 
Then  she  said  to  the  bearers,  '<  Follow  me  with  as 
little  noise  as  possible.  I  will  show  you  the  way." 
Going  in  advance  with  her  light,  she  led  them  to  the 
funeral  vault 

When  they  had  reached  the  spot,  the  bearers  placed 
the  coffin  in  one  of  the  open  tombs,  and  put  the  cover 
of  black  marble  in  place  ;  then  the  poor  fellows,  who  had 
been  taught  by  suffering  to  look  with  holy  awe  upon 
death,  removed  their  caps,  and  foiling  on  their  knees, 
offered  a  short  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  unknown  dead. 
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When  they  had  risen,  the  nurse  led  them  back  in 
silence,  and  on  the  threshold  slipped  into  the  hand  of 
one  of  them  the  sum  Grabriel  had  promised ;  whereupon 
they  vanished  like  dumb  spectres,  without  having  uttered 
a  single  word. 

Aloyse  returned  to  the  tomb,  and  passed  the  rest  of 
the  night  on  her  knees,  praying  and  weeping. 

The  next  morning  Andr6  found  her  pale  but  calm; 
she  said  to  him  simply, — 

''  My  child,  we  must  never  lose  hope ;  but  it  is  use- 
less for  us  to  expect  Monsieur  le  Yioomte  d'Exmbs  any 
longer.  So  you  must  set  about  executing  the  commis- 
sions with  which  he  changed  you  in  case  he  did  not 
return  at  once." 

<<  Very  well,"  said  the  page,  sorrowfully.  "  I  will 
start  at  once  then  to  go  and  meet  Madame  de  Castro." 

'^  In  the  name  of  your  absent  master,  I  thank  you  for 
your  zeal,  Andr^,"  said  Aloyse. 

The  boy  did  as  he  promised,  and  set  out  the  same  day. 

He  inquired  for  the  noble  traveller  he  was  seeking 
at  every  halting-place  on  the  road,  but  did  not  meet  her 
until  he  reached  Amiens. 

Diane  de  Castro  had  but  just  arrived  at  that  city, 
with  the  escort  with  which  the  Due  de  Guise  had  fur- 
nished her  as  the  daughter  of  Henri  II.  She  had 
stopped  to  rest  a  few  hours  at  the  house  of  Monsieur  de 
Thur^,  the  governor  of  the  place. 

As  soon  as  Diane  espied  the  page,  she  changed  color ; 
but  controlling  herself  with  an  effort,  she  made  a  sign 
to  him  to  follow  her  into  the  next  room.  When  they 
were  alone,  she  asked  him, — 

"  Well,  Andr^,  what  have  you  for  me  1 " 

"  Nothing  but  this,  Madame,"  the  page  replied,  hand- 
ing her  the  package  containing  the  veiL 
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''  Ahy  it  is  not  the  ring !  "  cried  Diane. 

That  was  as  far  as  her  observation  went  at  first ;  but 
she  soon  collected  herself  somewhat,  and  a  prey  to  that 
insatiable  curiosity  which  makes  the  unfortunate  eager 
to  anticipate  the  extremity  of  their  sorrow,  she  eagerly 
interrogated  Andr^. 

**  Did  Monsieur  d'Exmds  intrust  you,  besides  this,  with 
no  writing  for  me  1 " 

«  No,  Madame." 

"  But  surely  you  must  have  some  verbal  message  to 
give  me  I " 

*^  Alas  ! "  the  page  replied,  shaking  his  head,  **  Mon- 
sieur d*£xm^s  said  only  that  he  gave  you  back  all  your 
promises,  Madame,  even  to  that  of  which  this  veil  is  the 
pledge ;  he  added  nothing  to  that." 

''But  under  what  circumstances  did  he  send  you  to 
mel  Had  you  given  him  my  letter?  What  said  he 
after  reading  it?  When  he  put  this  package  in  your 
hands,  what  did  he  say  ?  Speak,  Andr^ !  You  are  de- 
voted and  faithful,  I  know,  and  my  whole  future  depends 
on  your  answers ;  the  very  least  word  may  serve  as  a 
g^ide  and  consolation  to  me  in  the  darkness  which 
surroimds  me.'' 

"  Madame,"  said  Andr^,  "  I  will  tell  you  all  that  I 
know ;  but  that  all  is  very  little." 

'*  Oh,  go  on,  speak,  pray  speak ! "  cried  Madame  de 
Castro. 

Andr6  thereupon  told  her  faithfully  —  omitting  nothing, 
for  Gabriel  had  not  enjoined  secrecy  upon  him  —  all  that 
his  master  before  his  departure  had  charged  Aloyse  and 
himself  to  do,  in  the  event  that  his  absence  were  pro- 
longed. He  told  of  the  young  man's  hesitation  and  his 
bitter  suffering ;  that  after  reading  Diane's  letter  he  had 
seemed  at  first  to  be  on  the  point  of  speaking,  but  had 
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ended  by  saying  nothing  except  a  few  vague  and  indefi- 
nite words.  In  fact,  Andr^  kept  his  promise,  and  forgot 
nothing,  —  not  a  gesture,  or  a  half-uttered  word,  or  a 
failure  to  speak.  But  he  had  said  trgly  that  he  knew 
scarcely  anything,  and  his  story  only  contributed  to 
Diane's  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

She  looked  mournfully  at  the  black  veil,  the  lone  mes- 
senger from  her  lover,  and  the  true  symbol  of  her  destiny. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  were  questioning  its  sombre  folds, 
and  seeking  help  and  counsel  from  them. 

**  One  of  two  things  must  have  happened,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "  Either  Gabriel  has  learned  that  he  is  really 
my  brother,  or  he  has  lost  all  hope  of  ever  penetrating 
the  fatal  mystery.  I  have  only  to  choose  between  these 
two  calamities.  Tes,  it  must  bo  so,  and  I  have  no  more 
illusions  on  which  I  can  feed  my  hope.  But  ought  not 
Gabriel  to  have  spared  me  this  cruel  uncertainty  1  He 
gives  me  back  my  word ;  but  why  1  Oh,  why  does  he 
not  confide  to  me  what  is  going  to  become  of  him,  and 
what  he  means  to  do  ?  Ah,  this  silence  terrifies  me  more 
than  all  the  anger  and  all  the  threats  in  the  world  I  " 

Diane  questioned  her  very  soul  to  know  whether  she 
would  do  better  to  follow  her  first  plan,  and  enter  some 
convent  in  Paris  or  the  Provinces,  never  to  leave  its  walls 
again  ;  or  whether  it  was  not  her  duty  to  return  to  court, 
try  to  see  Gabriel  once  more,  and  beg  him  to  tell  her  the 
truth  as  to  what  had  occurred  and  as  to  his  future  plans, 
and  whatever  happened,  to  watch  over  the  life  of  the  king, 
her  father,  which  might  perhaps  be  in  danger. 

Of  her  father  1  But  was  Henri  II.  her  father  1  Might 
she  not  prove  herself  to  be  the  impious  and  guilty 
daughter  of  her  real  father  in  trying  to  impede  the 
righteous  vengeance  which  strove  to  punish  or  even  to 
slay  the  king)    A  frightful  alternative ! 
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Bat  Diane  was  a  woman^  and  an  affectionate  and 
noble-hearted  woman.  She  said  to  herself  that  in  any 
event  there  might  be  repentance  for  anger,  but  that  no 
one  could  repent  of  having  forgiven ;  and  so,  carried  away 
by  her  naturally  kindly  disposition,  she  determined  to 
return  to  Paris,  and  until  she  should  have  reassuring 
news  of  Gabriel  and  his  designs,  to  remain  by  the  king's 
side  to  safeguard  and  defend  him.  Even  Gabriel  him- 
self might  have  need  of  her  intervention,  who  could 
sayl  YThen  she  should  have  saved  the  two  beings  who 
were  dearest  of  all  on  earth  to  her,  it  would  be  time  to 
take  refuge  in  God's  bosom. 

Having  determined  upon  this  course,  Diane,  the  brave- 
hearted,  hesitated  no  longer,  but  continued  her  journey 
to  Paris. 

She  reached  her  destination  three  days  later,  and  went 
at  once  to  the  Louvre,  where  she  was  welcomed  by  Henri 
with  unfeigned  delight  and  a  wealth  of  affection  truly 
patemaL 

But,  in  spite  of  all  her  endeavors,  she  could  not  force 
herself  to  adopt  any  except  a  sorrowful  and  cold  demeanor 
in  receiving  these  proofs  of  fondness ;  and  the  king  him- 
self, remembering  Diane's  affection  for  Gabriel,  oftentimes 
felt  embarrassed  and  moved  in  his  daughter's  presence. 
She  reminded  him  of  certain  matters  which  he  would 
have  maoh  preferred  to  forget. 

Thus  he  no  longer  dared  to  mention  her  alliance  to 
Frangois  de  Montmorency,  which  had  been  formerly  pro- 
jected, and  so  Madame  de  Castro's  mind  was  at  rest  upon 
that  point  at  least 

She  had,  however,  many  other  subjects  of  anxiety. 
Neither  at  the  Montgommery  mansion,  nor  at  the  Louvre, 
nor  in  fact  anywhere,  was  any  definite  news  of  Gabriel 
to  be  had. 
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The  young  man  had  in  a  certain  sense  disappeared. 

Days  and  weeks  and  whole  months  rolled  by,  and 
Diane  in  Tain  made  inquiries  directly  and  indirectly ;  no 
one  could  say  what  had  become  of  GabrieL 

Some  persons  thought  that  they  had  met  him,  always 
sombre  and  gloomy.  But  no  one  bad  spoken  to  him ;  the 
suffering  soul  which  they  had  taken  for  Gabriel  had 
always  shunned  them,  and  vanished  at  their  first  attempt 
to  approach  him.  Moreover,  no  two  agreed  as  to  the 
locality  where  they  had  encountered  Yicomte  d*£xm^ 
Some  said  at  St.  Germain,  some  at  Fontainebleau,  others 
at  Vincennes,  and  some  even  located  him  in  Paris.  What 
reliance  could  be  placed  upon  such  contradictory  reports) 

Yet  many  of  them  were  right.  For  Gabriel,  spurred 
on  by  a  terrible  remembrance  and  by  still  more  terrible 
thoughts,  could  not  remain  two  days  in  the  same  place, 
A  never-ending  need  of  action  and  movement  drove  him 
from  a  locality  as  soon  as  he  arrived  there.  On  foot  or 
in  the  saddle,  in  town  or  country,  he  must  always  be 
in  motion,  pale  and  forbidding  in  appearance,  and  like 
Orestes  of  old  haunted  by  the  Furies. 

His  wanderings,  too,  kept  him  always  out-of-doors ;  and 
he  never  entered  within  the  walls  of  a  house  except  when 
driven  by  absolute  necessity. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  Master  Ambroise  Par^,  who 
had  come  back  to  Paris,  his  patients  being  all  cured,  and 
hostilities  somewhat  relaxed  in  the  Korth,  was  surprised 
by  a  visit  at  his  own  house  from  his  old  acquaintance 
Vicomto  d'Exm^  He  received  him  with  the  deference 
due  to  one  of  gentle  birth  and  the  cordiality  with  which 
one  welcomes  a  friend. 

Gabriel,  like  a  man  newly  returned  from  foreign  lands, 
interrogated  the  surgeon  upon  matters  which  everybody 
knew  all  about. 
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Having  in  the  first  place  asked  him  about  Martin- 
Guerre,  who,  thoroughly  cured,  was  probably  on  his  way 
to  Paris  at  that  time,  he  questioned  him  about  the  Duo 
de  Guise  and  the  army.  In  that  quarter  matters  had 
progressed  marrellously.  Le  Balafr^  was  before  Thion- 
yille ;  Mar^chal  de  Thermos  had  taken  Dunkirk ;  Gaspard 
de  Tavannes  had  taken  possession  of  Guines  and  the 
province  of  Oie.  In  fact,  the  English  no  longer  held  one 
foot  of  ground  in  the  whole  kingdom,  as  Frangois  de 
Lorraine  had  sworn  should  be  the  case. 

Gabriel  listened  with  grave  face,  and  apparently  with 
little  interest,  to  this  good  news. 

**  I  am  obliged  to  you.  Master,"  he  said  to  Ambroise 
Par^ ;  **  1  rejoice  to  learn  that  our  enterprise  at  Calais 
will  not  be  without  enduring  results  for  France,  at  all 
events.  Nevertheless  it  was  not  curiosity  to  hear  of 
these  matters  which  was  my  principal  reason  for  coming 
to  you.  Master,  long  before  I  (»me  to  admire  you  for 
your  great  skill  at  the  bedside  of  the  wounded,  I  re- 
member that  certain  words  I  heard  you  speak  moved 
me  deeply ;  it  was  one  day  last  year  in  the  little  house  on 
the  Rue  St.  Jacques.  Master,  I  have  come  to  talk  with 
yon  about  these  matters  of  religion,  which  your  keen  in- 
sight has  penetrated  so  to  the  core.  Ton  have  definitively 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  Reformed  religion,  I  suppose  1 '' 

**  Tea,  Monsieur  d'Exm^s,"  said  Ambroise  Par^,  firmly. 
**  The  correspondence  which  the  great  Calvin  was  kind 
enough  to  enter  into  with  me  has  removed  my  last 
doubts  and  my  last  scruples.  I  am  now  the  most  thor- 
oughly devoted  reformer  of  them  all." 

"Well,  then,  Master,"  said  Gabriel,  "  will  you  not  share 
your  knowledge  with  a  neophyte  of  the  best  intentions  1 
I  speak  of  myself.  Will  you  not  strengthen  my  doubting 
hithf  as  you  would  put  in  place  a  broken  limb ) " 
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**  It  is  my  duty  to  comfort  and  relieve  the  souls  of  my 
fellow-creatures  as  well  as  their  bodies,  when  I  can  do 
80,"  said  Ambroise  Par^.  ''  I  am  quite  at  your  service, 
Monsieur  d'Exm^s." 

For  more  than  two  hours  they  talked  together,  Am- 
broise ardent  and  eloquent,  Grabriel  calm  and  sorrowful, 
but  a  docile  pupil. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  Gabriel  rose,  and  said  to  him, 
as  he  warmly  pressed  his  hand,  — 

"  Thanks !  This  conversation  has  done  me  much  good. 
Unfortunately  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  I  can 
openly  declare  myself  one  of  your  number.  It  is  neces- 
saiy  that  I  should  wait  yet  a  little  while,  even  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Religion  itself!  Otherwise  my  conversion 
might  well  expose  your  holy  cause  to  persecution  some 
day,  or  to  calumny  at  least.  I  know  what  I  am  saying. 
But  now  I  understand,  thanks  to  you.  Master,  that  you 
and  your  fellows  are  really  marching  in  the  right  path, 
and  from  this  moment,  believe  that  I  am  with  you  in 
heart,  if  not  bodily.  Adieu  1  Master  Ambroise,  adieu  I 
We  shall  soon  meet  again." 

Qabriel,  without  further  elucidation  of  his  words,  took 
his  leave  of  the  surgeon-philosopher,  and  left  the  house. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  following  month,  —  May,  1558, 
— •  he  appeared  for  the  first  time  since  his  mysterious  de- 
parture at  his  own  home  in  the  Rue  des  Jardins  St  PauL 

There  were  new-comers  there.  Martin-Guerre  had  re- 
turned a  fortnight  previously,  and  Jean  Peuquoy  and  his 
wife  Babette  had  been  living  there  for  three  months. 

But  Grod  had  not  decreed  that  Jean's  devotion  should 
be  put  to  the  final  test,  nor  perhaps  that  Babette's  fault 
should  go  wholly  unpunished.  A  few  days  before,  she  had 
been  prematurely  delivered  of  a  dead  child. 

The  poor  mother  had  wept  bitterly,  but  had  bowed 
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ber  head  in  humble  aoceptanoe  of  a  grief  which  seemed 
like  an  expiation  to  her  repentant  heart ;  and  as  Jean 
Peuquoy  had  generously  offered  his  sacrifice  to  her,  so 
she  in  her  turn  for  his  sake  resigned  herself  to  the  hand 
of  God. 

Moreover,  the  comforting  affection  of  her  husband  and 
Aloyse*s  motherly  encouragement  did  not  fail  the  sweet 
child  in  her  affliction. 

Martin-Guerre^  with  his  wonted  good-humor,  did  his 
best  to  console  her. 

One  day,  as  the  four  were  sitting  in  friendly  converse 
together^  the  door  opened,  and  to  their  great  amazement 
and  still  greater  joy  the  master  of  the  house,  Yicomte 
d'Ezm^  himself,  suddenly  appeared,  walking  slowly  and 
with  a  grave  and  sober  face. 

Four  exclamations  were  heard  as  one;  and  Gabriel 
was  quickly  surrounded  by  his  two  guests^  his  squire, 
and  his  nurse. 

When  their  first  transports  of  delight  had  sub- 
sided, Aloyse  b^an  eagerly  to  question  him  whom 
in  words  she  called  her  lord  and  master,  but  who 
was  always  her  child  in  the  language  of  her  faithful 
heart. 

What  had  become  of  him  during  his  long  absence) 
What  did  he  mean  to  do  now  1  Did  he  not  intend  at  last 
to  remain  among  those  who  loved  him  so  dearly ) 

Gabriel  laid  a 'finger  on  his  lips,  and  with  a  mournful 
but  firm  glance,  imposed  silence  upon  Aloyse's  loving 
anxiety. 

It  was  dear  that  he  did  not  choose  to  explain  his 
movements  in  the  past  or  in  the  future,  or  that  he 
oonld  not. 

But  he  took  his  turn  at  asking  questions  of  Jean  and 
Babette  about  their  own  affairs.    Had  they  wanted  for 
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anything  1     Had  they  any  recent  intelligence  of  their 
good  brother  Pierre  at  Calais  f 

He  tenderly  expressed  his  sympathy  for  Babette,  and 
tried  to  comfort  her  so  (ar  as  it  is  possible  to  comfort  a 
mother  who  is  weeping  for  her  child. 

Thus  Gabriel  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  amid 
his  friends  and  his  retainers,  always  kind  and  affectionate 
toward  them,  but  never  for  an  instant  shaking  off  the 
melancholy  which  overshadowed  him  like  a  black  pall. 

As  for  Martin-Guerre,  who  never  once  took  his  eyes  off 
his  dear  master,  found  again  at  last,  Gabriel  spoke  with 
him  and  inquired  about  his  health  with  much  interest* 
But  throughout  the  whole  day  he  never  breathed  a  word 
of  the  promise  he  had  made  him  months  before,  and 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  engagement  he  had  entered 
into  to  punish  the  wretch  who  had  stolen  his  name  and 
his  honor,  and  had  persecuted  poor  Martin  with  impunity 
for  so  long. 

Martin  himself  was  too  respectful  and  too  unselfish  to 
direct  his  master's  mind  to  the  subject. 

But  when  it  was  evening  Gabriel  rose^  and  said  in  a 
tone  which  admitted  neither  contradiction  nor  remon- 
strance, "I  am  obliged  to  leave  you  now." 

Then  turning  to  Martin-Guerre,  he  added,  — 

"  My  good  Martin,  I  have  been  busy  in  your  behalf 
during  my  travels,  and  unknown  as  I  was,  I  have  in- 
quired and  investigated ;  and  I  believe  that  I  have  at  last 
found  traces  of  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  in  which  you 
are  interested ;  for  I  have  not  forgotten  my  engagement 
with  you,  Martin." 

"  Oh,  Monseigneur !  "  cried  the  squire,  overjoyed  and 
embarrassed  at  the  same  time. 

Gabriel  continued,  "  I  say  again,  I  have  collected  suffi- 
cient proofs  to  justify  me  in  believing  that  I  am  on  the 
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right  track.  But  now  I  must  haye  your  assistance,  my 
friend.  At  the  end  of  this  week,  start  for  your  own 
province,  but  do  not  go  directly  there.  Be  at  Lyons  one 
month  from  to-day.  I  will  meet  you  there  at  that  time, 
and  we  will  take  measures  for  acting  together." 

"I  will  do  as  you  say,  Monseigneur/'  said  Martin- 
Guerre ;  "  but  shall  I  not  see  you  again,  meanwhile  ? " 

*'  No,  no,  I  must  be  alone  henceforth/'  Gabriel  replied, 
vigorously.  **  I  am  going  away  again  now ;  and  do  not 
try  to  hinder  me,  for  it  would  simply  cause  me  needless 
pain.  Adieu,  my  dear  friends.  Martin,  remember,  — at 
Lyons,  a  month  hence.'' 

^  I  will  await  you  there,  Monseigneur,"  said  the 
squire. 

Qabriel  took  leave  with  great  warmth  of  Jean  Peuquoy 
and  his  wife,  pressed  Aloyse's  hands  in  his,  and  without 
eeeming  to  notice  the  good  soul's  grief,  set  out  once  more 
to  resume  that  wandering  life  to  which  he  seemed  to 
have  condenmed  himselE 
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CHAPTER  XX, 

m  WHICH   ABNAULD  DU  THHiL  APPEAB8  ONOB  VOBB. 

Six  weeks  later  than  the  eyents  last  described,  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1558,  the  green  Tine  which  dung  to  the 
brown  walls  of  the  finest  house  in  the  village  of  Artigues, 
near  Rieux,  served  as  a  background  for  a  picture  of  rural 
domesticity  which  while  somewhat  homely  in  character 
was  not  entirely  without  significance. 

A  man  who,  to  judge  from  his  dusty  boots,  had  been 
walking  quite  a  considerable  distance,  was  sitting  upon  a 
wooden  bench,  carelessly  holding  his  feet  toward  a 
woman  who  was  on  her  knees  before  him  busily  un- 
lacing his  boots. 

The  man  was  frowning,  the  woman  smiling. 

/'Haven't  you  finished  yet,  BertrandeV  said  he, 
crossly.  ^'  You  are  so  clumsy  and  slow  that  you  almost 
drive  me  out  of  my  wits." 

**  There,  it 's  all  done,  Martin,"  said  the  woman,  softly. 

''  There,  it 's  all  done,  is  it  1 "  growled  the  pretended 
Martin.  *'  Now  where  are  my  other  boots  1  I  '11  wager 
that  you  did  n't  even  think  to  bring  them  to  me,  you  fooL 
So  1  shall  have  to  go  barefoot  until  you  fetch  them." 

Bertrande  disappeared  within  the  house,  and  in  less 
than  a  second  returned  with  another  pair  of  boots,  which 
she  hastened  with  her  own  hands  to  draw  on  her  lord 
and  master's  feet. 

Doubtless  these  individuals  have  been  recognized  as 
Amauld  du  Thill^  still  masquerading  under  the  name 
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of  Martin-Guerre,  and  now  as  always  domineering  and 
brutaly  and  Bertrande  de  Rolles,  infinitely  softened  and 
brought  to  her  senses  by  bitter  experience. 

"  Where  is  my  glass  of  beer  1 "  asked  Martin,  in  the 
same  surly  tone. 

"It  is  all  ready,  dear,"  said  Bertrande,  timidly,  ''and 
I  am  just  going  to  get  it  for  you." 

''  I  always  have  to  wait,"  said  the  other,  stamping  with 
impatience.     "  Come,  be  quick  about  it,  or  I  '11  —  " 

An  expressive  gesture  completed  his  sentence. 

Bertrande  went  and  came  again  with  the  swiftness  of 
light.  Martin  took  from  her  hands  a  brimming  glass  of 
beer,  which  he  swallowed  in  one  draught  with  evident 
satisfaction.  ''  That 's  good,"  he  condescended  to  say  as 
he  handed  the  empty  glass  to  his  wife. 

"  My  poor  love,  are  you  warm  1 "  she  ventured  to  ask, 
wiping  her  rough-spoken  spouse's  forehead  with  her 
handkerohiefl  ''Here,  put  on  your  hat,  for  fear  of 
the  draught.     You  are  very  tired,  aren't  youl" 

"  What  I "  growled  Martin ;  "  don't  I  have  to  fell  in 
with  the  customs  of  this  idiotic  neighborhood,  and  on  every 
anniversary  of  our  wedding  go  round  among  all  the  vil* 
lages  hereabout  to  ask  a  pack  of  accursed  relatives  to  din- 
ner) Upon  my  word,  I  had  forgotten  this  absurd  custom, 
if  you  had  not  reminded  me  of  it  yesterday,  Bertrande  1 
However,  I  have  made  the  rounds,  and  in  two  hours  the 
whole  tribe  of  hungry  kinsfolk  will  be  upon  us." 

"  Thanks,  dear,"  said  Bertrande.  "  You  are  quite 
right ;  it  is  an  absurd  custom,  but  a  peremptory  one,  to 
which  we  must  submit,  if  we  would  not  be  looked  upon 
as  arrogant  and  scornful." 

"Well  reasoned,"  replied  Martin,  ironically.  "And 
have  you  done  your  part,  sluggard)  Is  the  table  laid  in 
the  orchard ) " 
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'^Tes,  Martin,  as  you  ordered." 

"  Have  you  been  to  invite  the  judge  alflot"  asked  the 
affectionate  spouse. 

^  Tes,  Martin ;  and  he  said  that  he  would  do  his  best 
to  be  present  at  the  feast." 

''  Do  his  best  1 ''  cried  Martin,  angrily.  **  That  is  n't 
enough;  he  mtist  come!  You  must  have  given  the 
invitation  wrong.  I  count  upon  gaining  some  in- 
fluence over  this  judge,  as  you  know  peifectly  well; 
but  you  always  try  to  displease  me.  His  presence 
was  the  only  thing  which  reconciled  me  in  the  least 
to  this  tedious  custom  and  the  useless  expense  of  this 
ridiculous  anniversary." 

"  Ridiculous  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  our  wed- 
ding I ''  rejoined  Bertrande,  while  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  "  Ah,  Martin,  to  be  sure,  you  are  a  learned  man 
now;  you  have  travelled  much,  and  seen  many  things^ 
and  can  afford  to  despise  the  old  usages  of  the  province ; 
but  no  matter.  This  anniversary  reminds  me  of  a  time 
when  you  were  less  harsh  and  more  loving  to  your  poor 
wife." 

"Yes,"  said  Martin,  with  a  sardonic  smile;  ''and 
when  my  wife  was  less  loving  and  more  of  a  termagant 
to  me ;  when  she  even  forgot  herself  so  far  sometimes 
as  to  —  " 

'*  Oh,  Martin,  Martin  !  "  cried  Bertrande,  "  do  not  re- 
call those  times ;  for  they  make  me  blush,  and  I  find  it 
hard  now  to  explain  my  own  actions." 

"  And  so  do  I.  When  I  think  that  I  could  ever  have 
been  such  an  ass  as  to  put  up  with  —  Ah,  ah  I  let  us 
leave  the  subject !  My  disposition  is  much  changed,  and 
yours  as  well, — I  am  glad  to  do  you  that  justice.  As 
you  say,  Bertrande,  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  since  those 
days.     Your  unbearable  temper,  which  drove  me  out  into 
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the  world  to  get  rid  of  you,  also  compelled  me  to  gain  ex- 
perience ;  and  when  I  returned  here  last  year,  I  succeeded 
in  rearranging  matters  in  their  proper  order.  To  effect 
that  result,  I  had  only  to  bring  with  me  another  Martin, 
called  '  Martin  Club.'  So  now  everything  goes  along  to 
my  satisfaction,  and  we  certainly  have  a  most  united 
household." 

**  That  is  true,  thank  God  1  **  said  Bertrande. 

"  Bertrande  1 " 

"  Martin  I " 

**  Go  at  once,"  said  he,  with  the  tone  of  an  absolute 
master, — *'  go  back  at  once  to  the  judge  of  Artigues,  renew 
your  invitation,  and  obtain  his  formal  promise  to  be  pres- 
ent at  our  feast ;  if  he  does  not  come,  remember  that  I 
will  wreak  my  disappointment  on  you  alone." 

**  I  will  go  at  once,"  said  Bertrande,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word. 

Amauld  du  T&ill  followed  her  retreating  form  for  a 
moment  with  a  satisfied  expression ;  then,  being  left 
alone,  he  stretched  himself  lazily  on  the  bench,  drinking 
in  the  fresh  air,  and  blinking  with  the  selfish  and  disdain- 
ful comfort  of  a  man  happy  in  having  nothing  to  fear  and 
nothing  to  wish  for. 

He  did  not  notice  a  man,  apparently  a  traveller,  who 
with  the  aid  of  a  cane  was  walking  laboriously  along  the 
load,  —  which  was  quite  deserted,  that  being  the  hottest 
hour  of  the  day.  As  the  traveller  saw  Amauld,  he 
stopped  in  front  of  him. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  friend,"  said  the  stranger.  "  Is  there 
not,  pray,  in  this  village  of  yours  an  inn  where  I  may 
rest  and  dineV 

"No,  there  is  not,"  replied  Amauld,  without  moving; 
''you  will  have  to  go  to  Kieux,  two  leagues  from  here, 
before  you  will  come  across  an  innkeeper's  signpost." 
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^^Two  leagues  more !  "  exclaimed  the  wayfarer;  '^and 
I  am  quite  exhausted  now.  I  would  willingly  give  a  pis- 
tole for  a  chance  to  lie  down,  and  for  something  to  eat  at 
this  moment." 

*'  A  pistole  ! "  said  Amauld,  ever  on  the  alert,  as  of  old, 
when  money  was  to  be  had.  "  Well,  my  good  fellow,  we 
can  give  you,  if  you  wish,  a  bed  in  a  comer  here ;  and  as 
for  dinner,  —  why,  we  are  going  to  have  an  anniversary 
feast  to-day,  and  one  guest  more  wiU  make  no  difference. 
How  does  that  suit  you  1  '* 

''  Perfectly,"  replied  the  stranger ;  **  for,  as  I  told  you, 
I  am  almost  fainting  with  fatigue  and  hunger." 

"  Very  well ;  it 's  a  bargain,  then,"  said  Amauld ;  "  you 
may  remain  here  for  a  pistole." 

^*  I  will  pay  in  advance,"  said  the  traveller. 

Amauld  du  Thill  sat  up  to  take  the  money,  and  at  the 
same  time  raised  his  hat,  which  had  concealed  his  eyes 
and  his  face. 

The  stranger  was  then  able  to  see  his  features ;  and  at 
the  first  glance  he  cried,  recoiling  in  amazement,  — 

"  My  nephew,  Amauld  du  ThiU  I " 

Amauld  looked  carefully  at  him,  aud  tumed  pale ;  but 
he  soon  collected  himself. 

"  Your  nephew  1 "  said  he.  "  Why,  I  don't  know  you  I 
Who  are  you  1 " 

"You  don't  know  me,  Amauld  1"  exclaimed  the 
stranger;  "you  don't  know  your  old  uncle,  your  mother's 
own  brother.  Carbon  Barreau,  to  whom  you  have  been 
the  source  of  so  much  trouble,  —  as  indeed  you  have 
been  to  the  whole  family?" 

"  By  my  faith,  no  I  "  said  Amauld,  with  an  insolent 
laugh. 

"  What !  do  you  deny  me  and  yourself  as  well  ] "  re- 
joined Carbon  Barreau.     "  Tell  me,  do  you  mean  to  say 
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that  you  did  not  cause  your  mother,  who  was  my  sister, 
to  die  of  grief,  —  a  poor,  lone  widow,  whom  you  aban- 
doned at  Sagias  ten  years  ago  1  Ah  1  you  may  not 
recognize  me,  hard  heart;  but  I  know  you  well/' 

"I  have  no  idea  what  you  mean,"  replied  Amauld, 
brazenly,  entirely  cool  and  collected.  "  My  name  is  not 
Amauld,  but  Martin-Guerre ;  and  I  am  not  from  Sagias, 
but  belong  in  Artigues.  The  old  men  in  the  neighbor- 
hood have  known  me  from  my  birth,  and  will  swear  to 
my  identity ;  and  if  you  want  to  be  laughed  at,  you  have 
only  to  repeat  your  statement  before  my  wife,  Bertrande 
de  Rolles,  and  all  my  kinsfolk." 

"Your  wife !  your  kinsfolk !  "  said  Carbon  Barreau,  in 
bewilderment.  "Pardon  !  Is  it  possible  that  I  am  mis- 
taken ?    No ;  it  cannot  be  I     Such  a  resemblance  —  " 

*'  At  the  end  of  ten  years  it  is  hard  to  verify,"  Amauld 
interrupted.  ''Come,  your  sight  is  growing  dim,  my 
good  friend !  My  real  uncles  and  relatives  you  can  see 
and  talk  with  yourself  very  soon." 

"  Oh,  very  well  I  In  that  case,"  replied  Carbon  Bar- 
reau,  who  began  to  be  convinced,  '*  you  may  well  boast 
of  your  resemblance  to  my  nephew,  Arnauld  du  Thill." 

^«  I  never  heard  of  him  except  from  you,"  said  Arnauld, 
sneeringly,  **  and  I  never  have  boasted  of  it  yet." 

"  Ah,  wheu  I  said  that  you  might  boast  of  it,"  returned 
the  good  man,  "  I  did  not  mean  that  there  was  any  cause 
for  pride  in  resembling  such  a  rascal,  far  from  it !  I  am  in 
a  position  to  say,  since  I  am  one  of  the  family,  that  my 
nephew  was  the  most  infernal  blackguard  imaginable. 
And  indeed  when  I  reflect,,  it  seems  very  improbable  that 
he  should  still  be  alive,  for  the  villain  must  have  been 
hung  long  before  this." 

''Do  you  think  sol"  retorted  Amauld,  not  without 
bitterness. 
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''  I  am  sure  of  it,  Monsieur  Martin-Gaerre/'  said  Car- 
bon Barreau,  with  an  air  of  conviction.  ''However^  it 
doesn't  offend  you,  does  it,  to  have  me  speak  in  such 
terms  of  the  scoundrel,  since  you  are  not  he,  my  good 
host  1 " 

"Not  in  the  least/'  said  Amauld,  decidedly  ill  at  ease, 
however. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur,"  continued  the  uncle,  who  was  rather 
inclined  to  chatter,  "  how  many  times  have  I  congratu- 
lated myself,  in  speaidng  to  his  poor  weeping  mother,  on 
having  remained  unmarried,  and  having  had  no  children 
to  dishonor  my  name  and  ruin  my  life,  as  that  vile  good- 
for-nothing  did  for  her." 

"  Let  me  see  ;  that  is  true,"  said  Amauld  to  himself. 
"  Uncle  Carbon  had  no  children,  —  no  heirs,  that  is  to 

Bay." 

"  What  are  you  thinking,  Master  Martin  1 "  asked  the 
stranger. 

"I  was  thinking,"  Amauld  replied  in  his  sweetest 
tones,  "  that  in  spite  of  your  assertions  to  the  contrary, 
Messire  Carbon  Barreau,  you  would  be  very  happy  to-day 
if  you  had  a  son,  or  even,  in  default  of  a  son,  this  same 
evil-disposed  nephew,  whom  you  seem  to  regret  so  little, 
but  who  would  at  least  be  something  for  you  to  love,  and 
somebody  to  whom  you  could  hand  down  your  property 
when  you  die." 

"  My  property  1 "  said  Carbon  Barreau. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  your  property,"  replied  Amauld. 
"  You  who  scatter  pistoles  around  with  so  lavish^  hand 
cannot  be  poor;  and  this  Amauld,  whom  I  resemble, 
would  be  your  heir,  I  suppose.  Pardieu  /  I  am  inclined 
to  regret  to  a  certain  extent  that  I  am  not  he." 

*'  Amauld  du  Thill,  if  he  is  not  hung,  would  really  be 
my  heir,"  returned  Carbon  Barreau,  gravely.     "  But  he 
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will  derive  no  great  advantage  from  that  fact,  for  I  am  not 
rich.  I  offer  a  pistole  for  the  privilege  of  resting  a  while 
and  for  a  little  refreshment,  because  I  am  overborne  with 
weariness  and  hunger;  but  that  does  not  prevent  my 
purse  from  being  light,  —  too  light,  alas!" 

"  Hum !  **  said  Amauld,  incredulously. 

"  Don't  you  believe  me.  Master  Martin-Guerre  1  As  you 
please.  It  is  no  less  true  that  I  am  now  on  my  way  to 
Lyons,  to  see  the  President  of  the  Parliament,  where  I 
acted  as  usher  for  twenty  years,  who  offers  me  shelter 
and  sustenance  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  He  sent  me 
twenty-five  pistoles  to  pay  my  few  small  debts,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  journey,  large-hearted  man  that  he  is ! 
But  what  I  have  left  of  that  sum  is  all  that  I  own  in  the 
world.  Therefore  my  heritage  is  too  trifling  a  matter  for 
Amauld  du  Thill,  even  were  he  alive,  to  take  the  trouble 
to  claim  it.     That  is  why  —  " 

"  Enough  of  this,  dotard ! "  Arnauld  du  Thill  rudely 
interrupted  him,  in  high  ill-humor.  "  Do  you  suppose  I 
have  time  to  listen  forever  to  your  twaddle  1  Just  give 
me  your  pistole  and  go  into  the  house,  if  you  choose. 
Ton  shall  dine  in  an  hour's  time,  and  can  sleep  after 
that,  and  then  we  shall  be  quits.  That  does  not  require 
80  much  talk." 

"But  it  was  you  who  questioned  me,"  said  Carbon 
Barreau. 

"Come,  come!  Do  you  propose  to  go  in,  fellow,  or 
noti  See,  some  of  my  guests  are  already  arriving,  and 
with  your  leave  I  will  quit  you  to  receive  them.  Go  in. 
I  treat  you  without  ceremony,  and  do  not  escort  you." 

"So  I  see,"  said  Carbon  Barreau,  as  he  entered  the 
house,  grumbling  at  his  host's  sudden  changes  of  humor. 

Three  hours  later  the  company  was  still  at  the  table 
under  the  elms.    The  number  of  the  guests  was  complete, 
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and  the  judge  of  Artigues,  whoee  favor  Amauld  meant 
to  win,  had  the  place  of  honor. 

Good  wine  and  pleasant  talk  were  circulating.  The 
younger  people  talked  of  the  future  and  the  graybeards 
of  the  past,  while  Uncle  Carbon  Barreau  had  been  able 
to  make  sure  that  his  host  was  really  called  Martin- 
Guerre,  and  was  recognized  and  treated  by  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Artigues  as  one  of  themselves. 

*'  Do  you  remember,  Martin-Guerre/'  said  one  of  them, 
**  the  Augustinian  monk,  Brother  Chrysostom,  who  taught 
US  both  to  read)'' 

*'  Yes,  I  remember  him,"  said  Amauld. 

''Do  you  remember.  Cousin  Martin,"  asked  another, 
''  that  it  was  on  your  wedding-day  that  cannon  were  first 
fired  at  a  merry-making  in  the  province  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  replied  Amauld. 

And,  as  if  to  refresh  his  memoiy,  he  embraced  his  wife, 
who  was  sitting  at  his  side,  the  picture  of  happy  pride. 

''  Since  your  memory  is  so  exceedingly  good,  my  good 
Master,"  suddenly  exclaimed  a  clear,  firm  voice  behind  the 
guests,  addressing  Amauld  du  Thill,  "  since  you  remem- 
ber so  many  things,  perhaps  you  may  remember  me,  as 
weUI" 
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JUBTIOB  m  A  QDANDABT. 


Hi  who  ipolte  thus,  in  a  commanding  tone,  cast  aside  tlu 
dark  cloak  of  ample  dimensions  which  hid  his  person ;  and 
Arnauld  du  Thill's  guests,  who  had  turned  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  could  see  a  young  cavalier  of  haughty  bearing 
knd  richly  dressed. 

At  a  little  distance  a  servant  was  holding  by  their 
bridles  the  two  horses  on  which  he  and  his  master  had 
ridden. 

All  rose  respectfully,  greatly  surprised  and  very  curious. 

Arnauld  du  Thill  turned  as  white  as  a  dead  man. 

"  Monsieur  le  Ticomte  d'Ezm^s,"  he  mattered  in  his 
fright 

"Well,"  continued  Gabriel,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
addressing  him,  —  "  well !  yon  rect^izc  me,  do  you  J " 

AmAuId,  after  hesitating  a  moment,  had  quickly  reck- 
oned  up  his  chances,  and  decided  npon  the  course  he 
■bonld  take. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  he,  in  a  trembling  voice  which  he 
struggled  to  control,  —  "  to  be  sure  I  ncogaize  Monsieur 
le  Vioomte  d'Ezm^  from  having  sometimes  seen  him 
at  the  Louvre  when  I  was  in  the  service  of  Monsieur  de 
Montmorency  J  but  I  cannot  believe  that  Monseigneur 
would  recognize  me,  the  poor  and  obscure  servant  of 
the  constable." 

"  Ton  forget,"  said  Gabriel,  "  that  you  have  been  n^ 
•arvant  as  welL" 
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"  What,  II"  cried  Arnauld,  feigning  the  most  extreme 
amazement.  "  Oh,  pardon,  Monseigneur  is  surely  mis- 
taken ! "" 

*'  I  am  so  certain  that  I  am  not  mistaken,"  retorted 
Gabriel,  calmly,  "  that  I  without  hesitation  call  upon  the 
judge  of  Artigues,  here  present,  to  cause  your  immediate 
arrest  and  imprisonment.     Is  that  sufficiently  clear ) " 

There  was  a  movement  of  afiright  among  the  gnest& 
The  wondering  judge  drew  near.  Amauld  alone  retained 
his  appearance  of  tranquillity. 

''  May  I  not  at  least  know  of  what  crime  I  am  ac- 
oosed  1 "  he  asked. 

"  I  accuse  you,"  replied  Gabriel,  firmly,  "  of  having 
wickedly  substituted  yourself  for  my  squire,  Martin- 
Guerre,  and  of  having  basely  and  treacherously  stolen 
his  name,  his  house,  and  his  wife,  by  means  of  a  resem- 
blance so  exact  that  it  passes  understanding." 

Upon  hearing  this  concisely  stated  accusation,  the 
guests  exchanged  looks  of  stupefied  bewilderment. 

"  What  does  this  mean  1 "  they  whispered.  "  Martin- 
Guerre  not  Martin-Guerre  1  What  diabolical  sorcery  is 
at  the  bottom  of  all  this  )  " 

Several  of  the  good  people  crossed  themselves,  and 
repeated  beneath  their  breath  certain  words  designed  to 
exorcise  evil  spirits.  The  majority  began  to  look  upon 
their  host  with  something  like  terror. 

Amauld  du  Thill  saw  that  it  was  time  for  him  to 
strike  some  decisive  blow  to  win  back  these  timid  and 
yielding  creatures  to  his  side ;  so  turning  to  her  whom 
he  called  his  wife,  he  cried,  — 

"  Bertrande,  speak,  I  conjure  you !  Am  I  or  am  I  not 
your  husband  1 " 

Poor  Bertrande,  terrified  and  gasping,  thus  far  had 
simply,  without  uttering  a  word,  watched  first  her  hua- 
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band  and  then  Gabriel,  with  her  great  eyes  open  to  their 
fullest  extent. 

Bat  at  Amauld  du  Thill's  imperious  gesture  and  his 
threatening  tone,  she  hesitated  no  longer,  but  threw 
herself  into  his  arms  with  effusion. 

"  Dear  Martin-Guerre ! "  she  cried. 

At  these  words  the  charm  was  broken,  and  the  offen- 
sive murmurs  were  turned  against  Gabriel. 

'' Monsieur,"  said  Amauld  du  Thill,  triumphantly, 
^'  in  the  face  of  my  wife's  testimony  and  that  of  all  my 
friends  and  kinsmen,  do  you  still  persist  in  your  strange 
accusation ) " 

"  I  do  indeed,"  was  Gabriel's  reply. 

"  One  moment ! "  cried  Master  Carbon  Barreau,  inter- 
posing. "  I  know  very  well,  my  host,  that  I  am  not 
losing  my  eyesight.  If  there  is  somewhere  a  person 
who  resembles  this  man,  feature  for  feature,  then  I  de- 
clare that  one  of  the  two  is  my  nephew,  Amauld  du 
Thill,  like  myself  a  native  of  Sagias." 

**  Ah,  what  a  fortunate  reinforcement  just  at  the  right 
moment  I  "said  Gabriel.  **  Master,"  he  added,  addressing 
the  old  man,  ''do  you  recognize  this  man  as  your 
nephew  1 " 

"  In  truth,"  said  Carbon  Barreau,  "  I  don't  know  how 
to  tell  whether  it  is  he  or  the  other  one ;  but  I  would  be 
willing  to  take  my  oath  in  advance  that  if  there  is  any 
imposture,  my  nephew  is  the  impostor,  for  he  was  always 
much  addicted  to  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  You  hear.  Monsieur  le  Juge,"  said  Gabriel  to  the 
magistrate ;  '^  whichever  be  the  culprit,  there  can  no  longer 
be  any  doubt  about  the  crime." 

*'  But  where  is  this  fellow  who,  to  cheat  me,  claims  to 
have  been  cheated  himself] "  cried  Amauld  du  Thill, 
boldly.    **  Am  I  not  to  be  confronted  with  him  1    Is  he 
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in  hiding  1    Let  him  come  forward,  and  submit  to  judg- 
ment himself." 

'' Martin-Querre,  my  squire,"  said  Gabriel,  ^'has  al- 
ready surrendered  himself  to  the  authorities  at  Eieux, 
in  accordance  with  my  command.  Monsieur  le  Juge, 
I  am  the  Comte  de  Montgommery,  formerly  captain  of 
his  Majesty's  Guards.  The  accused  himself  recognizes 
me.  I  call  upon  you  to  order  him  to  be  arrested  and 
confined,  as  his  accuser  has  been.  When  they  are  both 
in  the  hands  of  justice  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  easily 
to  prove  on  which  side  is  the  truth,  and  on  which  the 
imposture.'^ 

''That  is  very  clear,  Monseigneur,*'  said  the  confused 
judge  to  Gabriel.  "Let  Alartin-Guerre  be  taken  to 
prison.'* 

^'  I  give  myself  up/'  said  Amauld,  ''strong  as  I  am  in 
my  innocence.  My  dear,  kind  friends,"  he  added,  ad- 
dressing the  throng,  whom  he  judged  it  prudent  to  keep 
in  his  interest,  "  I  rely  upon  your  loyal  testimony  to 
aid  me  in  this  extremity.  All  of  you  who  have  known 
me  heretofore  recognize  me,  do  you  not?" 

"Yes,  yes,  never  fear,  Martin  ! "  replied  all  the  friends 
and  kinsfolk,  touched  by  his  appeal  to  them. 

As  for  Bertrande,  she  had  taken  occasion  to  swoon. 

Eight  days  later  the  hearing  of  the  cause  began  before 
the  court  at  Eieux. 

Surely  it  was  a  curious  case,  and  one  difficult  to  de- 
cide. It  certainly  deserved  to  be  handed  down  as  a 
catue  eel^e  to  our  own  days,  three  hundred  years  later, 
as  it  has  been. 

If  Gabriel  de  Montgommery  had  not  been  somewhat 
involved  in  it,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  good  judges 
of  Eieux,  to  whom  the  cause  was  submitted,  would  never 
have  been  able  to  decide  it. 
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What  Gabriel  was  most  earnest  in  asking  was  that  the 
two  adversaries  should  not  be  allowed  to  meet  under  any 
pretext  until  otherwise  ordered.  They  were  interrogated 
and  confW)nted  with  the  witnesses  separately,  and  Mar^ 
tin,  as  well  as  Amauld  du  Thill,  was  kept  in  most 
rigorous  seclusion. 

Martin-Guerre,  wrapped  in  a  heavy  cloak,  was  con- 
fronted one  by  one  with  his  wife  and  all  his  neighbors 
and  friends,  all  of  whom  recognized  him.  It  was  his 
foce  and  his  figure,  and  they  could  not  be  mistaken. 

But  all  of  them  were  equally  positive  in  their  recog- 
nition of  Amauld  du  Thill  when  he  was  shown  to  them. 

Carbon  Barreau,  on  the  other  hand,  was  equally  posi- 
tive in  his  recognition  of  each  of  them  as  his  nephew, 
Amauld  du  Thill. 

They  were  all  excited  and  terrified,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  not  the  slightest  guide  by  which  the  truth  might 
be  made  to  appear. 

How  was  it  possible  to  distinguish  between  two  who 
were  such  exact  counterparts  as  Amauld  du  Thill  and 
Martin-Gnerre  1 

"  The  Evil  One  himself  would  be  at  his  wit's  end," 
said  Carbon  Barreau,  in  his  confusion  between  his  two 
nephews. 

But  in  unravelling  this  unprecedented  and  extraor- 
dinary freak  of  Nature,  the  most  reliable  guides  for  Ga- 
briel and  the  judges,  failing  material  differences,  would 
be  contradictions  in  matters  of  fact  and  divergent 
characteristics. 

In  the  story  of  their  early  years,  Martin  and  Amauld 
du  Thill,  each  in  his  tum,  told  exactly  the  same  fsLOta, 
remembered  the  same  dates,  and  mentioned  the  same 
names,  with  remarkable  unanimity. 

In  support  of  his  statements,  Amauld  produced  Ber- 
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trande's  letters,  the  family  papers,  and  the  ring  which 
was  blessed  on  his  wedding  day. 

But  Martin  explained  it  by  telling  how  Amauld,  after 
having  given  him  up  to  be  hung  at  Noyon,  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  steal  all  the  papers  and  his  weddings 
ring. 

Thus  nothing  removed  the  perplexity  of  the  judges, 
and  their  uncertainty  never  grew  less.  The  appearances 
and  indications  were  as  strong  and  convincing  on  one 
side  as  on  the  other;  and  the  allegations  of  the  two 
accused  seemed  equally  sincere. 

Fresh  proofs  and  additional  testimony  were  needed  to 
untie  so  complicated  a  knot.  Gabriel  undertook  to  find 
and  produce  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  presiding  judge  propounded  this 
question  anew  to  Martin  and  to  Amauld  du  Thill,  sepa- 
rately as  before. 

"  Where  did  you  pass  your  time  between  your  twelfth 
and  your  sixteenth  year  1 " 

The  immediate  answer  of  each  of  the  accused  was,  — 

^  At  St.  S^bastien,  in  Biscaye,  with  my  cousin  Sanxi.** 

Sanxi  was  present,  summoned  as  a  witness,  and  testi- 
fied to  the  truth  of  the  fact. 

Gabriel  approached  him,  and  whispered  a  word  in  his 
ear. 

Sanxi  laughed,  and  began  to  address  Amauld  in  the 
Basque  tongue.  Amauld  turned  pale,  and  said  not  a 
word. 

**  WTiat ! "  said  Gabriel,  ^  you  passed  four  years  at 
St.  S^bastien,  and  yet  do  not  understand  the  dialect  of 
the  province  1  '^ 

"  I  have  forgotten  it,"  stammered  Amauld. 

Martin-Guerre,  when  submitted  to  this  test  in  his  turn, 
chattered  away  in  Basque  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  the 
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great  delight  of  Cousin  Sanxi  and  the  edification  of  the 
spectators  and  judges. 

This  first  indication  to  throw  light  upon  the  truth  was 
soon  followed  by  another,  which  although  similar  to  an 
experience  of  Ulysses  was  no  less  significant. 

The  inhabitants  of  Artigues  who  were  contemporaries 
of  Martin-Guerre  still  remembered  with  admiration  not 
unmixed  with  envy  his  skill  at  tennis;  but  since  his 
return  the  false  Martin  had  always  declined  to  play 
when  it  was  suggested,  on  the  plea  of  a  wound  in  his 
right  hand. 

The  true  Martin-Guerre,  on  the  other  hand,  took  great 
delight  in  holding  his  own  against  the  most  expert  tennis- 
players  in  the  presence  of  the  judges. 

He  played  sitting  down  even,  and  always  wrapped  in 
his  cloak.  His  partner  did  nothing  but  bring  him  the 
balls,  which  he  hit  with  really  marvellous  dexterity. 

From  that  moment  public  sympathy,  so  potent  a  fac- 
tor on  such  occasions,  was  on  Martin's  side,  —  that  is  to 
say,  as  very  seldom  happens,  on  the  side  of  right. 

One  more  curious  fact  put  the  finishing  touch  to  Ar- 
nauld  du  Thill's  chances  with  the  judges. 

The  two  accused  men  were  of  precisely  the  same 
height ;  but  Gabriel,  always  on  the  watch  for  the  least 
sign,  thought  that  be  had  discovered  that  his  brave 
squire's  foot,  his  only  foot,  alas  !  was  much  smaller  than 
Arnauld  du  Thill's. 

The  old  cobbler  of  Artigues  appeared  before  the  court 
with  his  old  and  new  measurements. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  fellow,  "  it  is  certain  that  Martin- 
Guerre  used  to  wear  nines,  and  I  was  greatly  surprised 
when  he  returned  to  find  that  he  wore  twelves ;  but  I 
took  it  to  be  the  effect  of  his  long  journeys." 

The  true  Martin-Guerre  then  proudly  held  out  to  the 
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cobbler  tbe  only  foot  wbich  Providence  had  left  him,  to 
aid  doubtless  in  the  grander  triumph  of  the  truth.  The 
simple-minded  old  man,  having  taken  its  measure,  recog- 
nized it,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  identical  foot  he  had 
shod  in  former  days,  and  which  had  remained  almost  the 
same  in  spite  of  its  long  travels  and  the  double  service 
it  had  had  to  do. 

After  that  decisive  testimony  everybody  was  unanimous 
for  Martin's  innocence  and  the  guilt  of  Amauld  du  ThilL 

But  these  material  proo&  were  not  enough,  and  Gra- 
briel  desired  to  adduce  moral  certainty  in  addition. 

He  produced  the  peasant  to  whom  Amauld  du  Thill 
had  intrusted  the  strange  commission  to  announce  Mar- 
tin-Guerre's  death  by  hanging  at  Noyon.  The  good  man 
ingenuously  told  of  his  amazement  at  finding  in  the  Eue 
des  Jardins  St.  Paul  the  very  man  whom  he  had  seen 
take  tbe  Lyons  road.  This  was  the  circumstance  which 
had  aroused  GabriePs  first  suspicion  of  the  real  truth. 

Then  Bertrande  de  Holies  was  examined  anew. 

Poor  Bertrande,  in  spite  of  the  general  change  of 
opinion,  was  still  for  him  who  aroused  her  fear. 

Being  asked  if  she  had  not  noticed  a  change  in  her 
husband's  disposition  since  his  return,  she  replied, — 

''  Oh,  yes,  indeed !  he  came  back  much  changed ;  but 
for  tbe  better.  Messieurs,"  she  hastened  to  add. 

Being  pressed  to  explain  herself  more  clearly,  she  said 
naively,  "Formerly,  Martin  was  weaker  and  more 
good-natured  than  a  sheep,  and  let  me  lead  him  about 
and  cuff  him  till  I  was  ashamed  of  him.  But  he  came 
back  a  man,  a  master.  He  proved  to  me  beyond  a 
doubt  that  I  was  very  wrong  before,  and  that  it  is  my 
duty  as  his  wife  to  obey  bis  word  and  his  stick.  Now 
he  commands,  and  I  wait  upon  him ;  he  lifts  his 
hand,  and  I  kiss  his  feet.     He  brought  back  this  air  of 
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authority  from  his  travels,  and  since  his  return 
our  relations  have  become  what  they  should  be.  We 
are  going  in  the  right  direction  now,  and  I  am  very 
glad  of  it." 

Others  of  the  Artigues  people  testified  that  the  old  Mar- 
tin-Guerre  had  always  been  as  inoffensive  and  pious  and 
kind  as  the  new  one  was  quarrelsome  and  blasphemous 
and  niggardly. 

Like  the  cobbler  and  Bertrande  they  had  attributed 
these  changes  to  his  travels. 

At  last  Comte  Gabriel  de  Montgommery  deigned  to 
give  evidence,  amid  the  respectful  silence  of  judges  and 
spectators. 

He  told  of  the  strange  circumstances  attending  his 
having  in  his  service  the  two  Martin-Guerres,  one  after 
the  other ;  bow  ho  had  puzzled  for  a  long  while  over  the 
singular  variations  in  the  disposition  and  character  of  his 
double  squire,  and  of  the  events  which  had  finally  led 
him  to  suspect  the  truth. 

In  short,  Gabriel  told  everything  that  we  have  told 
heretofore,  —  Martin's  frights  and  Arnauld  du  Thill's 
treason,  the  virtues  of  the  one  and  the  crimes  of  the 
other ;  he  made  the  whole  obscure  and  confused  history 
as  clear  as  day,  and  ended  by  demanding  punishment  of 
the  culprit  and  restitution  of  his  righto  for  the  innocent 
man. 

The  justice  of  that  day  was  less  obliging  and  convenient 
for  accused  persons  than  that  of  the  present  time.  Thus 
it  was  that  Arnauld  du  Thill  was  still  ignorant  of  the 
overwhelming  evidence  adduced  against  him.  He  had 
seen  with  much  anxiety  the  tests  of  knowledge  of  the 
Basque  patois  and  skill  in  the  game  of  tennis  result  to  his 
disadvantage;  but  he  believed  that  he  had,  after  all, 
given  sufficiently  plausible  excuses.    As  for  the  episode 
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of  the  old  cobbler,  he  had  understood  nothing  of  it.  Last 
of  aU,  he  did  not  know  whether  Martin-Guerre^  who  was 
persistently  kept  out  of  his  sight,  had  come  out  any  bet- 
ter than  he  himself  had  from  the  various  examinations 
and  ordeals. 

Gabriel,  moved  by  a  just  and  generous  feeling,  had  in- 
sisted that  Amauld  du  Thill  should  be  allowed  to  be 
present  when  the  speech  summing  up  the  charges  should 
be  made,  and  to  reply  to  it  if  necessary.  Martin  was 
under  no  such  necessity,  and  remained  in  his  prison. 
But  Amauld  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  so  that 
judgment  might  be  passed  after  hearing  both  sides ;  and 
he  lost  not  a  word  of  Gabriel's  forcible  and  convincing 
statement. 

However,  when  Gabriel  had  finished,  Amauld  du  Thill, 
without  yielding  an  inch  to  fear  or  discouragement, 
calmly  rose  and  asked  leave  to  speak  in  his  own  defence. 
The  court  would  have  refused ;  but  Gabriel  seconded  his 
request,  and  he  was  allowed  to  speak. 

He  spoke  admirably ;  the  cunning  blackguard  was  really 
eloquent  by  nature,  and  had  a  shrewd  and  clover  mind. 

Gabriel's  principal  endeavor  had  been  to  apply  the  evi- 
dence to  dispelling  the  obscurity  which  hung  about  the 
adventures  of  the  two  Martins.  Amauld,  on  the  other 
hand«  devoted  himself  to  twisting  all  the  threads  together 
again  and  to  bringing  the  minds  of  the  judges  a  second 
time  into  that  state  of  confusion  in  which  lay  his  only 
hope.  He  avowed  that  he  himself  could  in  nowise  com- 
prehend all  the  entanglements  arising  from  these  two  ex- 
istences, which  were  continually  being  mistaken  for  each 
other.  It  was  not  his  affair  to  explain  all  the  blunders 
for  which  they  tried  to  hold  him  responsible.  All  he 
had  to  do  was  to  answer  for  his  own  life  and  justify  his 
own  actions ;  and  that  he  was  ready  to  do. 
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He  then  repeated  the  logically  arranged  and  compact 
story  of  his  own  acts  and  movements  from  his  cradle 
down  to  that  day.  He  spoke  to  his  friends  and  kins- 
folk, reminding  them  of  circumstances  which  they  had 
themselves  forgotten,  laughing  at  certain  memories,  and 
weeping  at  others. 

He  could  not  speak  Basque,  it  is  true,  nor  play  tennis ; 
but  everybody  had  not  the  faculty  of  remembering  lan- 
guages, and  he  showed  the  scar  on  his  hand.  Even  if  his 
adversary  had  satisfied  the  court  on  those  two  points, 
nothing  was  easier  when  occasion  demanded  than  to  learn 
a  patois  and  attain  skill  at  a  game  by  practice. 

The  Comte  de  Montgommery,  certainly  led  astray  by 
some  mischief-maker,  accused  hira  of  having  stolen  from 
his  squire  the  papers  which  established  his  name  and  his 
identity ;  but  there  was  no  proof  of  that  fact. 

As  for  the  peasant,  who  could  say  that  he  was  not  an 
accomplice  of  the  soi-disant  Martin) 

Regarding  the  money  for  the  Comte  de  Montgom- 
mery's  ransom,  which  he,  Martin-Guerre,  was  accused  of 
having  stolen,  he  could  only  say  that  he  had  returned  to 
Artigues  with  a  certain  sum  larger  than  that  lost  by 
the  count ;  but  he  accounted  for  it  by  exhibiting  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  very  eminent  and  powerful  nobleman,  the 
Conn^table  Due  de  Montmorency. 

In  his  peroration,  Amauld  with  infinite  address  rung 
the  changes  upon  the  constable's  mighty  name  in  the 
ears  of  the  bewildered  judges.  He  insisted  that  they 
should  send  to  make  inquiries  concerning  him  of  his  il- 
lustrious master,  and  he  was  confident  that  the  result 
of  such  inquiries  would  be  his  speedy  and  decisive 
justification. 

In  short,  the  crafty  rascal's  speech  was  so  clever  and 
insidiousi  he  expressed  himself  with  so  much  warmth. 
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and  impudence  sometimes  so  closely  resembles  innocence, 
that  Gabriel  saw  that  the  judges  were  undecided  and 
wavering  once  more. 

It  was  necessaiy  then  to  strike  a  decisive  blow ;  and 
Gabriel,  although  it  was  much  against  his  wish,  deteiv 
mined  to  do  it. 

He  spoke  a  single  word  in  the  president's  ear ;  where- 
upon the  latter  ordered  Amauld  du  Thill  to  be  remanded 
to  prison  aud  Martin-Guerre  to  be  produced. 


MI8UNDBB8TANDING8  BEGIN  AGAIN. 
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WHEREIN   IT  SEEMS  AS    IF    THE    MISUNDERSTANDINGS    WEBB 

ABOUT  TO  BEGIN   AGAIN. 

Abnauld  du  Thill  was  not  at  once  taken  back  to  the 
dungeon  which  he  occupied  in  the  conciergerie  of  Rieuz. 
He  was  taken  to  a  room  adjoining  that  where  the  court 
was  sitting,  and  was  left  alone  for  a  few  moments. 

It  might  be,  they  told  him,  that  after  questioning  his 
adversary,  the  judges  would  desire  to  hear  him  further. 
Left  to  his  own  reflections,  the  crafty  scamp  began  by 
congratulating  himself  upon  the  effect  he  had  evidently 
produced  by  his  clever  and  bold  speech.  Brave  Martin- 
Guerre,  notwithstanding  the  righteousness  of  his  cause^ 
would  surely  find  it  hard  to  be  so  persuasive. 

At  all  events  Amauld  had  gained  time.  But  on  think- 
ing matters  over  more  carefully  he  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  that  he  had  gained  nothing  else.  The  truth 
which  he  had  so  audaciously  distorted  would  finally  over^ 
whelm  him  on  all  sides.  Could  he  hope  that  Monsieur 
de  Montmorency  himself,  whose  testimony  he  had  dared 
to  invoke,  would  take  the  risk  of  using  his  position  to 
shield  the  avowed  misdeeds  of  his  spy  1  It  was  doubt- 
ful, to  say  the  least. 
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The  result  of  Arnauld's  cogitations  was  that  he 
gradually  relapsed  from  hope  to  anxiety,  and  all  things 
considered,  said  to  himself  that  his  position  was  not  the 
most  encouraging  in  the  world. 

He  lowered  his  head  under  these  discouraging  thoughts, 
when  some  one  came  to  take  him  back  to  prison. 

So  the  tribunal  had  not  thought  best  to  question  him  fur- 
ther after  Martin-Guerre's  explanations  !  Another  cause 
for  anxiety. 

All  this,  nevertheless,  did  not  prevent  Amauld  du 
Thill,  who  noticed  everything,  from  observing  that  it  was 
not  his  ordinary  jailer  who  had  come  to  take  him,  and 
was  with  him  at  that  moment. 

Why  the  change  1  Were  they  redoubling  their  precau- 
tions against  his  escape  ?  Did  they  hope  to  make  him 
confess  1  Amauld  determined  to  be  on  his  guard,  and 
said  not  a  word  during  the  whole  walk. 

But  behold !  another  cause  of  amazement.  The  room 
to  which  this  new  custodian  conducted  Amauld  was  not 
the  one  he  ordinarily  occupied. 

The  latter  had  a  barred  window  and  a  high  chimney- 
piece,  which  were  lacking  in  the  other. 

However,  everything  bore  witness  to  the  recent  pres- 
ence of  a  prisoner,  —  crumbs  of  bread  still  fresh,  a  half- 
emptied  cup  of  water,  a  straw  pallet,  and  a  half-opened 
chest  within  which  could  be  seen  a  man's  clothes. 

Amauld  du  Thill,  who  was  well  used  to  restraining  his 
emotions,  made  no  sign  of  surprise,  but  as  soon  as  he 
found  himself  alone,  he  hastened  to  overhaul  the  chest. 

Ho  fouud  nothing  but  clothes  in  it;  nothing  else  to 
indicate  its  owner.  But  the  clothes  were  of  a  color  and 
cut  which  Arnauld  seemed  to  remember.  Especially  two 
jerkins  of  brown  cloth,  and  yellow  tricot  breeches,  which 
were  neither  of  a  common  shade  nor  shape. 
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"  Oho,"  said  Arnauld,  "  that  would  be  strange  1 " 

Just  as  night  began  to  fall,  the  unknown  jailer 
entered. 

"  Hallo,  Master  Martin-Guerre ! "  said  he,  laying  his 
hand  familiarly  upon  the  pensive  Amauld's  shoulder  in 
a  way  to  signify  that  the  jailer  knew  his  prisoner  very 
well,  even  if  the  prisoner  did  not  know  his  jailer. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  pray  1 "  Amauld  asked  this  very 
friendly  official. 

"  Well,  it 's  just  this,  my  dear  fellow,"  the  man  re- 
plied; ''your  affair  seems  to  be  looking  brighter  and 
brighter.  Who  do  you  suppose  has  obtained  leave  from 
the  judges,  and  now  asks  of  yourself  the  favor  of  a  few 
moments'  conversation  1 " 

"  My  faith,  I  can't  imagine  1 "  said  Amauld.  "  How 
should  I  know  1    Who  can  it  be  1 " 

"  Your  wife,  my  friend ;  even  Bertrande  de  Rolles  her- 
self, who  is  beginning  to  see,  doubtless,  which  one  of  you 
has  the  right  on  his  side.  But  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I 
would  refuse  to  receive  her,  —  that  I  would.*' 

"  Why  so  1 "  asked  Amauld  du  Thill. 

"Why?"  repeated  the  jailer.  "Why,  because  she 
has  denied  you  for  so  long,  of  course  1  It  is  quite  time 
for  her  to  come  over  to  the  side  of  justice  and  truth,  just 
when  to-morrow  at  the  latest  the  decree  of  the  court  will 
proclaim  it  publicly  and  officially  1  You  agree  with  me, 
do  you  not  ?  and  I  will  send  your  ungrateful  spouse  about 
her  business  without  ceremony." 

The  jailer  took  a  step  toward  the  door,  but  Amauld 
stopped  him  with  a  gesture. 

"No,  no!  "  said  he,  "don't  send  her  away.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  want  to  see  her.  In  short,  since  she  has 
obtained  leave  from  the  judges,  show  Bertrande  de  Holies 
in,  my  dear  friend." 
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"  Hum  1  Always  the  same/'  said  the  jailer.  "  Always 
easy-goiDg  and  good-natured.  If  you  allow  your  wife  to 
reassert  her  former  ascendency  so  quickly,  you  take  a 
great  risk.     However,  that's  your  business." 

The  jailer  withdrew,  shrugging  his  shoulders  com- 
passionately. 

Two  minutes  later  he  returned  with  Bertrande  de 
BoUes.     It  was  growing  darker  every  instant. 

"  I  will  leave  you  alone/'  said  the  jailer,  ''  but  I  shall 
come  to  take  Bertrande  away  before  it  is  quite  dark : 
those  are  the  orders.  So  you  have  hardly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  use  it  to  quarrel  or  to  make  up,  as  you  choose." 

And  he  left  the  cell  again. 

Bertrande  de  EoUes  came  forward,  shame-foced  and  with 
bent  head,  toward  the  pretended  Martin-Guerre,  who  re- 
mained seated  and  silent,  leaving  it  for  her  to  begin  the 
conversation. 

"  Oh,  Martin  ! "  said  she  at  last,  in  a  weak  and  hesitat- 
ing voice,  when  she  was  at  his  side ;  "  Martin,  can  you 
ever  forgive  mel" 

Her  eyes  were  wet  with  tears,  and  she  was  literally 
trembling  in  every  limb. 

"  Forgive  you  for  what  ? "  replied  Amauld,  who  did 
not  propose  to  commit  himself. 

"  Why,  for  my  stupid  mistake,"  said  Bertrande.  "  Of 
course  I  did  very  wrong  not  to  recognize  you.  But  was 
there  not  some  excuse  for  my  mistake,  since  it  seems 
that  at  times  you  were  deceived  yourself?  So  it  was 
necessary,  I  confess,  to  make  me  believe  in  my  error, 
that  the  whole  province.  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Mont- 
gommery,  and  justice,  which  knows  everything,  should 
prove  to  me  that  you  are  my  true  husband,  and  that  the 
other  is  only  a  fraud  and  an  impostor." 

''But  let  us  see,"  said  Amauld;  "which  is  the  ao- 
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knowledged  impostor,  —  the  one  whom  Monsieur  de  Mont« 
gommery  brought  hither,  or  the  one  whom  they  found  in 
possession  of  Martin-Guerre's  goods  and  name )  *' 

"  Why,  the  other  I  "  replied  Bertrande ;  **  the  one  who 
deceived  me  so,  and  whom  during  the  last  week  I  have 
still  called  my  husband,  stupid,  blind  fool  that  I  was !  " 

**  Aha,  so  the  thing  seems  to  be  pretty  well  established 
now,  does  iti "  asked  Amauld,  with  emotion. 

**Mon  Dieu!  yes,  Martin,"  Bertrande  replied  in  some 
confusion.  ''The  gentlemen  of  the  court  and  your 
master,  the  worthy  nobleman,  told  me  just  now  that 
they  had  no  longer  any  doubt,  and  that  you  were  surely 
the  true  Martin-Guerre,  my  dear,  good  husband." 

''Ah,  indeed,"  said  Amauld,  whose  cheek  paled  in 
spite  of  himself. 

"Thereupon,"  continued  Bertrande,  "they  gave  me 
to  understand  that  I  would  do  well  to  ask  your  forgive- 
ness, and  to  become  reconciled  to  you  before  they  pro* 
nounce  judgment;  so  I  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
see  you." 

She  stopped  a  moment,  but  seeing  that  her  pretended 
husband  gave  no  sign  of  replying,  she  went  on,  — 

"  It  is  only  too  certain,  good  Martin-Guerre,  that  I 
have  been  very  guilty  toward  you.  But  I  implore  you 
to  reflect  that  it  has  been  entirely  involuntary  on  my 
part,  as  I  call  the  Holy  Virgin  and  the  child  Jesus  to 
witness  I  My  first  mistake  was  the  not  having  unmasked 
and  discovered  the  fraud  of  this  Amauld  du  Thill.  But 
could  I  imagine  that  there  could  be  such  a  perfect  re- 
semblance in  the  world,  and  that  the  good  God  would 
amuse  Himself  by  making  two  of  His  creatures  so  ex- 
actly alike  1  Alike  in  feature  and  in  form,  but  not,  it 
is  trae,  in  character  and  heart;  and  it  was  that  differ- 
ence which  should  have  opened  my  eyes,  I  confess*    But 
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why  1  Nothing  warned  me  to  be  on  my  guard.  Amauld 
da  Thill  talked  to  me  of  the  past  just  as  you  yourself 
would  have  done.  He  had  your  ring  and  your  papers, 
and  not  a  single  one  of  his  friends  or  relatives  suspected 
him.  I  acted  in  good  faith.  I  attributed  the  change 
in  your  disposition  to  the  experience  you  had  gained  in 
your  extensive  travels.  Consider,  my  dear  husband, 
that  under  the  name  of  that  stranger  it  was  you  whom 
I  always  loved,  you  to  whom  I  submitted  joyfully.  Con- 
sider that,  and  you  will  forgive  me  for  the  first  mistake, 
which  led  me  —  without  intending  it  or  knowing  it,  so 
help  me  God !  —  to  commit  the  sin  for  which  I  shall 
pass  the  remainder  of  my  days  asking  pardon  from 
Heaven  and  from  you." 

Bertrande  de  Holies  again  paused  in  her  justification 
to  see  if  Martiu-Guerre  would  not  speak  to  her  and  en- 
courage her  a  little.  But  he  remained  persistently  silent 
and  poor  Bertrande,  with  sinking  heart,  continued,  — 

"Even  if  it  be  impossible,  Martin,  for  you  to  bear 
ill-will  toward  me  for  this  first  involuntary  wrong,  the 
second,  unfortunately,  deserves  beyond  question  all  your 
reproaches  and  all  your  anger.  When  you  were  not  at 
hand,  I  might  mistake  another  for  you ;  but  when  you 
had  presented  yourself,  and  I  had  leisure  to  compare 
you  with  the  other,  I  should  have  recognized  you  at 
once.  But  consider  whether  even  in  that  matter  my 
conduct  does  not  admit  of  some  excuse.  In  the  first 
place,  Amauld  du  Thill  was,  as  you  say,  in  possession 
of  the  title  and  name  which  belong  to  you,  and  it  was 
extremely  repugnant  to  my  feelings  to  admit  a  supposi- 
tion which  would  make  me  guilty.  In  the  second  place, 
I  was  hardly  allowed  to  see  you  and  speak  with  you. 
When  I  was  confronted  with  you,  you  were  not  dressed 
in  your  ordinary  dress^  but  were  wrapped  in  a  long  coat 
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which  hid  your  form  and  yoar  gait  from  me.  Then,  too, 
I  was  kept  secluded  almost  as  closely  as  Aruauld  du 
Thill  and  yourself,  and  I  hardly  saw  either  of  you  except 
before  the  court,  always  separately  and  at  a  considerable 
distance.  In  the  face  of  that  terrifying  resemblance, 
what  means  had  I  of  determining  the  truth  1  I  made 
up  my  mind,  almost  haphazard,  in  favor  of  him  whom 
I  had  called  my  husband  just  before.  I  implore  you  not 
to  be  angry  with  me  for  it.  The  judges  to-day  assure 
me  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  they  have  abundant 
proofs  of  it.  Thereupon  I  come  to  you,  penitent  and 
abashed,  trusting  only  in  your  kind  heart  and  the  love 
of  former  days.  Was  I  wrong  to  rely  thus  on  your 
indulgence  1 " 

After  this  direct  question,  Bertrande  made  another 
pause;  but  the  false  Martin  still  remained  dumb. 

Surely,  in  thus  renouncing  Amauld  du  Thill  Bertrande 
was  adopting  a  curious  method  of  softening  his  heart  to- 
ward her ;  but  she  was  acting  in  perfect  good  faith,  and 
committed  herself  more  and  more  irrevocably  to  that 
view  which  she  believed  to  be  the  true  one,  in  order  to 
touch  the  heart  of  him  whose  forgiveness  she  supposed 
herself  to  be  imploring. 

"  As  for  myself,"  she  resumed  humbly,  "  you  will  find 
my  disposition  much  altered.  I  am  no  longer  the  scorn- 
ful, capricious,  ill-tempered  virago  who  made  life  such  a 
burden  to  you.  The  cruel  treatment  which  I  have  under- 
gone at  the  hands  of  that  wretched  Amauld,  and  which 
ought  to  have  condemned  him  in  my  eyes,  has  had  one  good 
result,  at  least,  —  in  bending  and  taming  my  spirit ;  and 
you  may  expect  to  find  me  in  future  as  easily  managed 
and  obliging  as  you  yourself  are  gentle  and  kind-hearted. 
For  yoQ  will  be  gentle  and  kind  with  me  as  you  used 
to  be,  will  you  not  ?    You  are  going  to  prove  that  now 
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by  forgiving  md ;  and  then  I  shall  know  joa  by  your  good 
heart,  as  I  know  you  already  by  your  features.** 

**  So  you  do  recognite  me  now,  do  you  1 "  said  Amauld 
du  Thill,  at  last. 

"Oh,  yes!  indeed,  I  do,'*  replied  Bertrande;  *'but 
I  blame  myself  for  having  waited  for  the  judgment  and 
decree  of  the  court." 

*'  So  you  do  recognize  me  1 "  said  Amauld,  persisting 
in  his  question.  **  You  do  realise  now  that  I  am  not  that 
intriguing  scoundrel  who  had  the  assurance  to  call  him* 
self  your  husband  no  longer  ago  than  last  week,  but  that 
I  am  the  real,  legitimate  Martin-Querre,  whom  you  have 
not  seen  before  for  many  years)  Look  at  me.  Do  you 
recognize  me  now,  and  acknowledge  me  as  your  first  and 
only  husband?" 

"To  be  sure  I  do,"  said  Bertrande. 

"By  what  marks  do  you  recognize  mef**  asked 
Amauld. 

"  Alas  !  **  said  Bertrande,  frankly,  "  only  by  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  your  person,  I  confess.  Were  you 
beside  Amauld  du  Thill  and  dressed  like  him,  the  resem- 
blance is  so  exact  that  very  likely  I  could  not  tell  you 
apart  even  now.  I  know  you  for  my  true  husband  be- 
cause I  was  told  that  I  was  to  be  taken  to  him,  because 
you  occupy  this  cell,  and  not  Amauld's,  and  because  you 
receive  me  with  the  calm  severity  which  I  deserve ;  while 
Amauld  would  be  trying  still  to  abuse  me  and  deceive 
me  —  " 

"  Wretched  Amauld  I "  cried  Amauld  himself,  harshly. 
"  And  you,  weak  and  credulous  woman  —  ** 

"  Don't  spare  me  I "  was  Bertrande's  rejoinder.  "  I 
much  prefer  your  reproaches  to  your  silence.  When  you 
have  said  to  me  all  that  you  have  at  heart  —  for  I  know 
how  kind  and  indulgent  you  are  —  you  will  soften  to- 
ward me  and  forgive  me  1  ** 
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'^Yery  well  I "  said  Aniaald,  in  a  somewhat  milder  tone. 
^  Don't  be  downhearted,  Bertrande ;  we  will  see." 

**  Ah  1  **  exclaimed  Bertrande,  ^  what  did  I  say  1  Yes, 
you  are,  indeed,  my  own  dear  Martin-Querre  1  ** 

She  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  bathed  his  hands 
with  her  honest  tears,  —  for  she  reaUy  believed  she  was 
talking  with  her  husband;  and  Amauld  du  Thill,  who 
was  observing  her  distrustfully,  could  find  no  excuse  for 
the  least  suspicion.  Her  expressions  of  joy  and  penitence 
were  not  ambiguous. 

"Yery  good!'*  Amauld  muttered  to  himself;  "you 
shall  pay  for  all  this  some  day,  ingrate  I " 

Meanwhile  he  seemed  to  give  way  to  an  irresistible 
impulse  of  affection. 

^  I  am  weak,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  yielding,"  said  he, 
pretending  to  wipe  away  a  tear  which  was  not  there; 
and,  as  if  in  spite  of  himself  he  breathed  a  kiss  upon  the 
lowly  head  of  the  fair  penitent. 

''What  ecstasy!"  cried  Bertrande;  "he  has  almost 
Ibrgiven  me!*' 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened;  and  the  jailer 
reappeared. 

^Hnmph!  Made  it  up^  have  youl"  said  he,  testily, 
as  his  eye  fell  upon  the  sentimental  tableau  presented 
by  the  happy  pair.  '*  I  was  sure  of  it,  —  jou  're  such 
a  milksop,  Martin!" 

''What's  thati  Do  you  blame  him  for  his  kind 
heart  9"  said  Bertrande. 

**  Ha,  ha !  Ck)me,  come  1 "  said  Amauld,  laughing  in 
the  most  fatherly  way. 

"Well,  as  I  said  before,  it's  his  business,"  replied  the 
immoved  jailer ;  "  and  it 's  my  business  now  to  carry  out 
my  orders.  The  time  has  expired,  and  you  cannot  stay 
a  minute  longer,  my  weeping  beauty." 
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**  What  I  must  I  leave  him  already  9 "  asked 
Bertrande. 

^'  Yes.  You  will  have  time  enough  to  see  him  to-mor- 
row and  all  the  rest  of  your  days,"  was  the  reply. 

"True,  he  will  be  free  to-morrow  I"  rejoined  Ber- 
trande. "To-morrow,  dear,  we  will  begin  again  our 
peaceful  life  of  former  days." 

"  Postpone  your  caresses  till  to-morrow^  too,"  observed 
the  fierce  jailer,  "for  now  you  must  leave.'* 

Bertrande  kissed  once  more  the  hand  which  Amauld 
du  Thill  held  out  to  her  royally,  waved  a  last  adieu  to 
him,  and  preceded  the  jailer  from  the  oelL 

As  the  latter  was  closing  the  door,  Amauld  called  him 
back. 

"  May  I  not  have  a  light,  a  lamp  1 "  he  asked« 

*'Ye8,  to  be  sure,  just  as  you  have  every  evening," 
said  the  jailer;  "that  is,  until  curfew,  —  nine  o*clock« 
By  our  Lady !  we  don't  treat  you  as  harshly  as  Amauld 
du  Thill ;  and  then,  too,  your  master,  the  Comte  de  Mont« 
gommery,  is  so  generous  I  You  are  well  taken  care  of  to 
oblige  him.  In  five  minutes  I  will  bring  your  candle, 
friend  Martin." 

The  light  was  brought  to  him  very  shortly  by  a  turn- 
key, who  withdrew  at  once,  wishing  the  prisoner  good- 
night, and  reminding  him  anew  to  extinguish  it  at 
oiurfew. 

Amauld  du  Thill,  when  he  found  himself  alone,  quickly 
removed  the  linen  suit  that  he  wore,  and  clothed  himself 
no  less  speedily  in  one  of  the  famous  suits,  composed  of  a 
brown  jerkin  and  yellow  tricot  small-clothes,  which  he 
had  discovered  in  Martin-Guerre's  chest. 

Then  he  burned  his  former  costume  piece  by  piece  in 
the  flame  of  his  candle,  and  mingled  the  ashes  with  those 
which  were  lying  on  the  hearth. 
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It  was  all  done  in  less  than  an  hour;  and  he  was  en- 
abled to  extinguish  his  light  and  go  virtuously  to  bed 
even  before  the  curfew  tolled. 

**  Now,  we  will  see !  "  said  he.  **  I  seem  to  have  been 
beaten  before  the  court ;  but  it  will  be  very  pleasant  to 
succeed  in  deriving  the  means  of  victory  from  my 
defeat.'' 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

A  OBIMmAL's  SPEECH  AOAINST  HIHSELF. 

We  can  readily  understand  that  sleep  hardly  visited  Ar- 
nauld  du  Thill's  eyes  that  night.  He  lay  stretched  upon 
his  straw  litter,  his  eyes  wide  open,  entirely  engrossed 
with  reckoning  up  his  chances,  laying  plans,  and  mar- 
shalling his  resources.  The  scheme  he  had  devised,  of 
substituting  himself  for  poor  Martin-Guerre  once  more, 
was  an  audacious  one  doubtless,  but  its  veiy  impudence 
endowed  it  with  some  chance  of  success. 

Since  luck  favored  him  so  marvellously,  should  he  let 
his  own  audacity  betray  him  1 

No ;  he  quickly  adopted  the  course  he  was  to  follow, 
and  left  himself  free  to  adapt  his  movements  to  events  as 
they  might  shape  themselves^  and  to  unforeseen  circum- 
stances. 

When  day  broke,  he  examined  his  costume^  found  it 
unexceptionable,  and  devoted  himself  anew  to  acquiring 
Martin-Guerre's  gait  and  attitudes.  His  mimicry  of 
his  double's  good-natured  demeanor  was  so  perfect  as 
almost  to  be  exaggerated.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  miserable  blackguard  would  have  made  an  excellent 
comedian. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  cell-door  grated 
on  its  hinges. 

Amauld  du  Thill  suppressed  a  startled  movement,  and 
assumed  an  air  of  tranquil  indifference. 
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The  jailer  of  the  night  before  reappeared,  introducing 
the  Comte  de  Montgommery. 

"  The  devil  1  now  the  crisis  is  at  hand  1 "  said  Arnauld 
du  Thill  to  himself.     '*  I  must  be  on  my  guard." 

He  waited  anxiously  for  Qabriel's  first  word  when  he 
should  look  at  him. 

''Good-morning,  my  poor  Martin-Guerre,"  Gabriel 
began* 

Arnauld  breathed  again.  The  Comte  de  Montgommery 
had  looked  him  straight  in  the  &Ge  as  he  called  him  by 
name.  The  misunderstanding  began  agaiui  and  Arnauld 
was  saved  1 

''Good-morning,  my  dear,  kind  Master,"  he  said  to 
Gabriel,  with  an  effusiveness  of  gratitude  which  was  in 
truth  not  wholly  feigned. 

He  had  the  assurance  to  add,  — 

"  Is  there  anything  new,  Monseigneur  9 " 

"  The  sentence  will  be  pronounced  this  morning  in  all 
probability,"  Gabriel  replied. 

^  At  last  I  God  be  praised  !  "  cried  Arnauld.  "  I  long 
for  the  end,  I  confess.  There  is  no  conceivable  doubt 
now,  — -  nothing  more  to  fear,  is  there,  Monseigneur )  The 
right  will  surely  triumph  1 " 

"  Indeed  I  hope  so,"  said  Gabriel,  gazing  at  Arnauld 
more  intently  than  ever.  "  That  villanous  Arnauld  du 
Thill  is  reduced  to  desperate  remedies." 

"  Is  he  really  1  And  what  infernal  scheme  is  he  hatch- 
ing now  1 "  asked  Arnauld. 

"  Would  you  believe  it  1 "  said  Gabriel ;  *'  the  impostor 
is  trying  to  renew  the  old  confusion." 

"Can  it  bel"  cried  Arnauld,  with  uplifted  hands. 
"  What  is  his  pretext,  in  God's  name ) " 

"  Why,  he  has  the  assurance  to  claim,"  Gabriel  replied, 
^that  after  the  hearing  was  at  an  end,  yesterday,  the 
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jailers  made  a  mistake,  and  took  him  to  Arnauld's  cell, 
and  you  to  his." 

''  Is  it  possible  1 "  said  Amanld,  with  a  capitally  feigned 
gesture  of  surprise  and  indignation.  *^  What  proof  does 
he  give  in  support  of  that  impudent  statement,  —  upon 
what  does  he  base  it?" 

"  This  is  what  he  says,"  said  Gabriel.  ''  It  seems  that 
he,  like  you,  was  not  taken  back  at  once  to  prison  yester- 
day. The  court,  when  they  withdrew  to  consult,  thought 
that  they  might  desire  to  question  one  or  both  of  you  fuiv 
ther ;  so  the  guards  left  him  in  the  vestibule  below,  as 
they  left  you  in  the  courtyard.  Kow  he  swears  that  that 
was  the  cause  of  the  error,  and  that  it  had  been  the  cus- 
tom to  leave  Amauld  in  the  vestibule  and  Martin  in  the 
courtyard.  The  jailers,  when  they  went  to  take  their 
respective  prisoners,  naturally  confused  the  one  with  the 
other,  according  to  bis  story.  As  for  the  guards  concerned, 
they  are  the  same  ones  who  have  always  had  charge  of 
the  two,  and  these  human  machines  only  know  their  pris- 
oners, without  being  able  to  distinguish  their  persons.  He 
bases  his  new  claims  upon  such  absurd  reasons  as  those ; 
and  he  is  weeping  and  shrieking  and  asking  to  see  me." 

''  Have  you  seen  him,  Monseigneur  ? "  asked  Amauld, 
eagerly. 

"  My  faith,  no  I "  said  GabrieL  ''  I  am  afraid  of  his 
tricks  and  his  wiles.  He  would  be  quite  capable  of  de- 
ceiving me  and  leading  me  astray  again.  The  blackguard 
is  so  bold  and  clever  withal." 

"Ah,  Monseigneur  defends  him  now!"  rejoined  Ar- 
nauld,  feigning  discontent. 

"  I  am  not  defending  him,  Martin,"  said  Gabriel ; ''  but 
we  must  agree  that  his  brain  is  full  of  expedients,  and 
that  if  he  had  applied  himself  to  earning  an  honest  living 
with  half  the  skill  —  " 
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*'  He  'b  an  infamous  villain  I "  cried  Amauld,  vebementlj. 

"  How  severe  you  are  upon  him  to-day ! "  replied 
GabrieL  *'  But  I  was  thinking  to  myself  as  I  came  along, 
that  after  all  he  has  not  caused  anybody's  death ;  that  if 
his  condemnation  is  pronounced  in  a  few  hours,  he  will 
surely  be  hanged  within  a  week;  that  capital  punish- 
ment is  perhaps  an  excessive  penalty  for  his  crimes, 
and  that  4n  short  we  might,  if  you  choose,  ask  for  mercy 
to  be  shown  him." 

''Mercy  for  him!"  Arnauld  du  Thill  repeated  with 
some  hesitation. 

''It  requires  thought,  I  know,"  said  Gabriel;  "but 
come  now,  —  you  have  thought  about  it ;  what  do  you 
sayl" 

Arnauld,  with  his  chin  in  one  hand,  and  rubbing  his 
cheek  with  the  other,  remained  for  some  seconds  pensive 
without  replying ;  but  at  last,  having  made  up  his  mind, 
he  said  firmly,  — 

"  No,  no  I  no  mercy  I     That  will  be  much  better." 

"  Oho  I  **  replied  Gabriel,  "  I  did  not  know  you  were 
so  vindictive,  Martin ;  you  are  not  generally  so,  and  only 
yesterday  you  were  pitying  your  adversary,  and  would 
have  asked  nothing  better  than  to  save  his  life." 

** Yesterday,  yesterday,"  muttered  Arnauld,  "yester- 
day he  had  not  played  us  this  last  trick,  which  is  to  my 
mind  more  shameful  than  all  the  others." 

"That  is  very  true,**  Gabriel  remarked.  "So  you 
are  very  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  culprit 
should  diel" 

**M<m  Dieul^^  replied  Arnauld,  with  a  sanctified 
air,  *^you  know,  Monseigneur,  how  my  soul  revolts  at 
violence  and  revenge,  and  all  deeds  of  blood.  My  heart 
is  torn  to  be  compelled  to  yield  to  so  cruel  a  necessity, 
but  it  18  a  necessity.    Consider,  Monseigneur,  that  so 
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long  as  this  man  who  resembles  me  so  dosely  is  still  in 
the  land  of  the  livmgy  I  can  ueyer  lead  a  peaceful,  happy 
life.  This  last  bold  stroke  which  he  has  just  struck 
shows  that  he  is  incorrigible.  If  he  is  sentenced  to  be 
kept  in  prison  he  will  escape ;  if  he  is  banished  he  will 
return,  and  therefore  I  shall  always  be  anxious  and  in 
torment,  expecting  every  moment  that  he  will  come 
back  to  worry  me,  and  unsettle  my  whole  life  again. 
My  friends  and  my  wife  will  never  be  sure  that  they 
really  are  dealing  with  me,  and  suspicion  will  always  be 
rife.  I  must  always  be  on  the  watch  for  renewed  strug- 
gles and  fresh  attacks  on  my  identity.  In  short,  I  can 
never  say  I  am  really  in  possession  of  my  own  person- 
ality.  Therefore  I  must  in  my  grief  and  despair  do 
violence  to  my  character,  Monseigneur ;  I  shall  doubtless 
mourn  all  the  rest  of  my  days  for  having  caused  the 
death  of  a  fellow-creature ;  but  it  must  be,  it  must  be  1 
To-day's  imposture  removes  my  last  scruples.  Amauld 
du  Tbill  must  die  !     I  yield  to  necessity." 

"  So  be  it,  then,  he  shall  die,"  said  GabrieL  ""  That 
is  to  say,  he  shall  die  if  he  is  oondemned,  for  judgment 
has  not  been  pronounced  yet." 

"  Wbat  do  you  say  1  Is  n't  it  certain  1 "  asked  Amauld, 

"  It  is  probable,  but  not  certain,**  was  Gabriel's  reply. 
**  That  devil  of  an  Amauld  addressed  a  very  crafty  and 
convincing  speech  to  the  judges  yesterday." 

''  Cursed  fool  that  I  was  ! "  thought  Amauld. 

"  While  you,  on  the  other  hand,  Martin,**  continued 
Gabriel,  "you,  who  have  just  demonstrated  to  me  with 
such  admirable  eloquence  and  conviction  the  necessity 
for  Amauld*s  death,  could  not,  you  will  remember,  find 
a  single  word  to  say  before  the  court  yesterday,  nor 
oould  you  adduce  a  single  argument  or  a  single  &ot  to 
aid  in  the  triumph  of  truth.    You  were  confused  and 
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femained  almost  dumb,  in  spite  of  my  urgenpy.  Although 
you  had  been  informed  as  to  your  adyersary's  arguments, 
you  did  not  know  how  to  meet  and  reply  to  them/' 

"  The  reason  is,  Monseigneur/'  was  Amauld's  response, 
**  that  I  am  at  my  ease  with  you  alone,  while  all  those 
judges  frightened  me.  Besides,  I  confess  that  I  relied 
upon  the  righteousness  of  my  cause.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  justice  would  plead  for  me  better  than  I  could  for 
myself.  But  that  seems  not  to  be  the  case  with  these 
men  of  the  law.  They  want  words,  nothing  but  words, 
I  can  see  now.  Ah,  if  it  could  only  begin  again,  or  if 
they  would  hear  me  even  now !  ** 

**  Why,  what  would  you  do,  Martin  1  '* 

"  Oh,  I  would  pluck  up  a  little  courage,  and  then  I 
would  speak.  It  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  by 
any  means  to  demolish  all  the  proofs  and  allegations  of 
Arnauld  du  Thill." 

^'  I  tell  you  that  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  1  **  said 
Gabriel. 

*^  Pardon  me,  Monseigneur,"  replied  Arnauld ;  ^^  I  can 
see  the  weak  points  in  his  strategy  as  clearly  as  he  can 
see  them  himself,  and  if  I  had  been  less  timid,  and  if 
words  had  not  failed  me,  I  would  have  told  the 
judges  —  " 

''  Well,  what  would  you  have  told  them,  pray  1  Just 
tell  me." 

''  What  would  I  have  told  them  t  Why,  nothing  could 
be  simpler." 

Thereupon  Arnauld  du  Thill  set  to  work  to  refute  his 
speech  of  the  evening  before,  point  by  point.  He  un- 
ravelled the  events  and  the  mistakes  of  the  double  ex< 
istence  of  Martin-Guerre  and  Arnauld  with  so  much  the 
more  facility,  because  he  had  tangled  them  up  himself. 
The  Comte  de  Montgommery  had  left  certain  matters 
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still  obscure  in  the  minds  of  the  judges,  because  he  had 
been  unable  to  explain  them  to  his  own  satisfaction,  but 
Amauld  du  Thill  elucidated  them  with  marvellous  clear- 
ness. The  result  of  his  discourse  was  to  show  Gabriel 
the  two  destinies  of  the  honest  man  and  the  rascal  as 
clearly  and  sharply  defined  and  distinguished,  for  all  the 
confusion  there  had  been  in  regard  to  them,  as  that  be- 
tween oil  and  water  when  put  in  the  same  vessel. 

"  Have  you  then  been  collecting  information  at  Paris 
on  your  own  account  1 "  asked  Gabriel. 

*^  Without  doubt  I  have,  Monseigneur;  and  in  case 
of  need  I  could  furnish  proofs  of  what  I  say.  I  am  not 
easily  excited,  but  when  I  am  driven  into  my  last  in- 
trenchments,  I  can  make  energetic  sorties." 

''But,"  Gabriel  continued,  ''Amauld  du  Thill  invoked 
the  testimony  of  Monsieur  do  Montmorency,  and  you  do 
not  reply  to  that." 

"  Indeed,  I  do,  Monseigneur.  It  is  very  true  that  this 
Amauld  has  been  in  the  constable's  service,  but  his  was 
a  disgraceful  employment.  He  must  have  been  a  sort 
of  spy  for  him,  and  that  fully  explains  why  he  attached 
himself  to  you,  to  follow  you  about  and  watch  your 
movements.  But  though  such  people  are  employed, 
they  are  not  acknowledged.  Do  you  suppose  that  Mon- 
sieur de  Montmorency  would  choose  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  doings  and  sayings  of  his  emissary) 
No,  indeed !  Amauld  du  Thill,  perched  at  the  bottom 
of  the  wall,  would  not  really  dare  to  call  upon  the  con^ 
stable ;  or  if  he  did  venture  in  despair  of  his  cause.  Mon- 
sieur de  Montmorency  would  deny  him.  Now,  to  sum 
up—" 

And  in  his  clear  and  logical  risumSf  Amauld  success- 
fully demolished,  bit  by  bit,  the  edifice  of  fraud  which 
he  had  so  skilfully  constmcted  the  preceding  day. 
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With  8uoh  facility  in  argument,  and  such  a  flow  of 
words,  Amauld  du  Thill  would  have  made  a  very  dis- 
tinguished advocate  of  our  times.  He  had  the  misfortune 
to  live  three  hundred  years  too  soon.  Let  us  have  pity 
on  his  shade ! 

''  I  believe  that  all  this  is  unanswerable,"  he  remarked 
to  Grabriel  when  he  had  finished.  "What  a  pity  it  is 
that  the  judges  cannot  hear  me  again,  or  that  they  have 
not  heard  me  now!" 

"  They  have  heard  you,"  said  GabrieL 

"How  sol" 

"Look!" 

The  door  of  the  cell  opened,  and  Amauld,  entirely 
bewildered  and  somewhat  alarmed,  saw  the  president  of 
the  tribunal  and  two  of  the  judges,  standing  grave  and 
motionless  on  the  threshold. 

"What  does  this  mean)"  asked  Amauld,  turning 
toward  Grabriel. 

"  It  means,"  replied  Monsieur  de  Montgommery,  "  that 
I  suspected  my  poor  Martin-Guerre's  timidity,  and  wished 
that  his  judges,  without  his  knowledge,  should  hear  the 
unanswerable  speech  they  have  just  heard." 

"  Wonderfully  well  done  ! "  rejoined  Amauld,  breath- 
ing freely  once  more.  "  I  am  a  thousand  times  obliged 
to  you,  Monseigneur." 

Turning  to  the  judges,  he  said  in  a  tone  which  he  tried 
to  render  bashful, — 

"  May  I  think,  may  I  hope,  that  my  words  have  really 
established  the  justice  of  my  cause  in  the  enlightened 
minds  which  are  at  this  moment  arbiters  of  my 
destiny  f 

"Yes,**  said  the  president;  "the  proofs  which  have 
been  fumished  us  have  convinced  us." 

"  Ah  1 "  said  Amauld  du  Thill,  triumphantly. 
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**  BvLty"  oontinned  the  president^  ^  other  proofey  no  less 
oertain  and  conoliiBiYey  compel  us  to  state  that  there  was 
ft  mistake  yesterday  in  remanding  the  two  prisoners  to 
their  cells,  —  that  Martin-Guerre  was  taken  to  yours, 
Amauld  du  Thill,  and  that  yon  are  now  occupying 
his." 

''What!  —  how's  that?**  stammered  Amauld,  thun- 
derstruck. ''  What  do  you  say  to  it,  Monaeigneur?"  he 
added,  addressing  Gabriel. 

"  I  say  that  I  knew  it,**  replied  Gabriel,  sternly.  "  I 
say  again,  Amauld,  that  I  desired  to  make  you  out  of  your 
own  mouth  furnish  proofs  of  Martin's  innocence  and  your 
own  guilt.  You  have  forced  me,  villain,  to  play  a  part 
which  I  abhor ;  but  your  unparalleled  insolence  yesterday 
made  me  understand  that  when  one  enters  upon  a  strug- 
gle with  such  as  you  he  must  use  the  same  weapons,  and 
that  frauds  can  only  be  conquered  by  fraud.  However, 
you  have  left  me  nothing  to  do,  but  have  been  in  such 
haste  to  betray  your  own  cause  that  your  cowardice  has 
led  you  on  to  meet  the  trap  that  was  set  for  you.'' 

*'  To  meet  the  trap,  eh  f "  echoed  Amauld.  "  So  there 
was  a  trap,  was  there  9  But,  in  any  event,  you  are  aban- 
doning your  own  Martin  in  my  person;  don't  deceive 
yourself  about  that,  Monseigneur  I " 

''Do  not  persist,  Amauld  du  Thill,"  interposed  the 
president.  "  The  mistake  about  the  ceUs  was  contrived 
and  ordered  by  the  court.  You  are  unmasked  beyond  a 
peradventure,  I  assure  you." 

"  But  since  you  agree  that  there  was  a  mistake,"  cried 
the  irrepressible  Amauld,  "  who  can  assure  you.  Monsieur 
le  President,  that  a  mistake  was  not  made  in  executing 
your  orders  1" 

'*  The  testimony  of  the  guards  and  jailers,"  sud  the 
president. 
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"  They  aw  in  error,**  retorted  Amauld.  *'  I  am  really 
Ifartin-Guerre,  Monsieur  de  Montgommeiy's  squire,  and 
I  will  not  submit  to  be  oonyicted  in  this  way.  Confront 
me  with  your  other  prisoner,  and  when  we  stand  beside 
one  another  dare  to  choose  between  us,  —  dare  to  dis- 
tinguish Amauld  du  Thill  from  Martin-Guerre,  the  cul- 
prit frt)m  the  innocent!  As  if  there  had  not  already 
been  confusion  enough  in  this  cause^  you  must  needs 
add  to  it.  Tour  conscience  will  prevent  your  coming  to 
any  such  conclusion.  I  will  persist  to  the  end,  and  in 
spite  of  everything,  in  crying,  '  I  am  Martin-Ouerre  1 ' 
and  I  defy  the  whole  world  to  give  me  the  lie  or  to  pro- 
duce fitcts  to  contradict  me." 

The  judges  and  Gabriel  shook  their  heads,  and  smiled 
gravely  and  sorrowfully  at  this  shameless  and  unblushing 
obstinacy. 

'^  Once  more,  Amauld  du  Thill,"  said  the  president, 
**  I  tell  you  that  there  is  no  longer  any  possibility  of  con- 
fusion between  Martin-Guerre  and  yourself.'' 

"  Why  not  1 "  said  Amauld.  "  How  can  he  be  recog- 
nized 1    What  mark  distinguishes  us  1 " 

^'You  shall  know,  miserable  wretch!"  said  Gabriel, 
indignantly. 

He  made  a  sign,  and  Martin-Guerre  appeared  upon  the 
threshold. 

Martin-Guerre  without  a  cloak !  Martin-Guerre  muti- 
lated, and  with  a  wooden  leg ! 

"  Martin,  my  good  squire,"  said  Gabriel  to  Amauld, 
**  after  miraculously  escaping  from  the  gallows  which  you 
helped  him  to  ascend  at  Noyon,  was  less  fortunate  at 
Calais  in  avoiding  an  act  of  vengeance  which  was  only 
too  justifiable,  intended  to  punish  one  of  your  infamous 
deeds:  he  was  hurled  headlong  into  an  abyss  in  your 
itead,  and  compelled  to  sufifer  amputation  of  one  leg ;  but 
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by  the  mysterious  working  of  the  divine  will,  which  is 
just  when  it  appears  most  cruel,  that  catastrophe  has 
now  served  to  establish  a  point  of  distinction  between 
the  persecutor  and  the  victim.  The  judges  here  present 
can  no  longer  be  deceived,  since  they  may  now  recognize 
the  criminal  by  his  shamelessness,  and  the  innocent  man 
by  his  disGgurement/' 

Amauld  du  Thill,  pale  and  overwhelmed,  and  crushed 
beneath  the  terrible  words  and  withering  glances  of 
Gabriel,  no  longer  tried  to  defend  or  to  deny  himself; 
the  sight  of  poor  crippled  Martin-Xxuerre  rendered  all 
his  lies  of  no  effect. 

He  fell  heavily  to  the  floor,  an  inert  mass. 

"  I  am  lost  I "  he  muttered,  —  "  lost  1 " 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

JUSTICE. 

Abnauld  du  Thill  was,  indeed,  lost  beyond  reoalL  The 
judges  at  once  met  for  deliberation,  and  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  accused  was  summoned  before  them  to 
listen  to  the  following  decree,  which  we  transcribe 
literally  from  the  records  of  the  time :  — 

**  In  consideratiou  of  the  examination  of  Amauld  du  Thill, 
called  Sancette,  alias  Martin-Guerre,  now  confined  in  the  con- 
ciergerie  at  Rieux : 

"  In  consideration  of  the  testimony  of  divers  witnesses,  to  wit, 
Martin-Querre,  Bertrande  de  RoUes,  Carbon  Barrean,  etc.,  and 
especially  that  of  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Montgommery  : 

"In  consideration  of  the  avowals  of  the  accused  himself, 
who,  after  tiying  in  vain  to  deny  it,  finally  confessed  his 
crime  : 

"  From  which  said  examination,  depositions,  and  avowals  it 
appears : 

**  That  said  Amauld  du  Thill  has  been  duly  convicted  of 
fraud,  forgery,  false  assumption  of  surname  and  baptismal 
name,  adultery,  rape,  sacrilege,  larceny,  and  other  crimes  : 

"The  court  has  condemned,  and  does  now  condemn  and 
sentence  said  Amauld  du  Thill : 

"  First.  To  do  penance  in  front  of  the  church  of  Artigues, 
on  his  knees,  clad  only  in  his  shirt,  with  head  and  feet  bare, 
having  a  halter  about  his  neck,  and  holding  in  his  hands  a 
torch  of  burning  wax  : 

"  Secondly.  To  ask  pardon  publicly  of  Qod  and  the  king 
and  the  outraged  law,  as  well  of  the  said  Martin-Querre  and 
Bertrande  de  Rolles,  husband  and  wife : 
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''And  this  done,  said  Arnauld  da  Thill  shall  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner,  who  shall  cause  him 
to  be  led  through  the  streets  and  public  places  of  the  said  vil- 
lage of  Artigues,  still  with  the  halter  around  his  neck,  until  he 
shall  be  before  the  house  of  said  Martin-Guerre : 

*'  There  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  upon  a  gallows  to  be 
erected  to  that  end  on  that  spot,  and  his  body  to  be  afterward 
burned. 

''And,  in  addition,  the  court  has  discharged  from  custody 
said  Martin-Guerre  and  said  Bertrande  de  RoUes,  and  does 
now  remand  said  Arnauld  du  Thill  to  the  judge  of  Artigues, 
who  will  cause  this  decree  to  be  carried  into  effect  according 
to  its  form  and  tenor. 

"  Given  at  Rieux  the  12th  day  of  July,  1558." 

Arnauld  du  Thill  listened  to  this  anticipated  judgment 
with  a  gloomy  and  sombre  air,  although  he  repeated  Lis 
confession,  recognized  the  justice  of  the  decree;  and 
showed  some  repentance. 

" I  implore  God's  clemency,"  said  he,  "and  the  pardon 
of  mankind,  and  am  disposed  to  meet  my  fate  like  a 
Christian.** 

Martin-Guerre,  who  was  present  at  this  scene,  fur- 
nished fresh  proof  of  his  identity  by  bursting  into  tears 
at  the  words  of  his  arch-enemy,  hypocritical  though 
they  might  be. 

He  conquered  his  ordinaiy  bashfulness  so  far  as  to  ask 
the  president  if  there  were  not  some  means  of  obtaining 
mercy  for  Arnauld  du  Thill,  whom  he  freely  forgave  for 
the  past  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

But  good  Martin-Guerre  was  informed  that  the  king 
alone  had  the  right  to  interpose,  and  that  for  such  an 
extraordinary  and  notorious  crime  he  would  surely  refuse 
to  exercise  his  right  of  pardon,  even  though  the  judges 
themselves  should  ask  it  of  him. 

"Yes,"  Gabriel  muttered  to  himself;  "yes,  the  king 
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would  refuse  to  show  mercy.  And  yet  he  may  well 
need  that  mercy  should  be  shown  himself  1  But  in  this 
case  he  would  do  right  to  be  inflexible.  No  mercy ! 
Never  any  mercy  I    Justice  1 " 

Martin-Guerre's  thoughts  probably  did  not  resemble 
his  master's ;  for  in  his  absolute  need  to  forgive  some- 
body,  he  at  once  opened  his  arms  and  his  heart  to  the 
penitent  and  humble  Bertrande  de  Holies. 

Bertrande  was  not  even  put  to  the  trouble  of  repeating 
the  prayers  and  promises  which  in  her  last  very  useful 
blunder  she  had  poured  out  upon  the  forger  Amauld  du 
Thill,  when  she  believed  she  was  speaking  to  her  husband. 
Martin-Guerre  gave  her  no  time  to  lament  anew  her 
errors  and  her  weakness.  He  cut  short  her  first  attempt 
to  speak  with  a  loud  kiss,  and  carried  her  off,  triumphant 
and  delighted,  to  the  blissfid  little  house  which  he  had 
not  seen  for  so  many  years. 

In  front  of  that  very  house,  which  had  at  last  reverted 
to  the  hands  of  its  true  owner,  Amauld  du  Thill,  a  week 
after  his  conviction,  suflered  the  penalty  which  his  crimes 
so  well  deserved. 

Folks  came  from  twenty  leagues  around  to  be  present 
at  the  execution,  and  the  streets  of  the  wretched  village 
of  Artigues  were  more  densely  thronged  that  day  than 
those  of  the  capital. 

The  culprit,  it  must  be  said,  showed  a  certain  amount 
of  courage  in  his  last  moments^  and  at  least  ended  his 
shameful  life  exemplarily. 

When  the  executioner  had  cried  aloud  to  the  people 
three  times,  according  to  custom:  *' Justice  is  done!" 
and  while  the  crowd  was  slowly  melting  away  in  horrified 
silence,  within  the  house  of  the  victim  of  the  culprit's 
wiles  a  man  was  weeping,  and  a  woman  praying;  they 
were  Martin-Guerre  and  Bertrande  de  Holies. 
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His  native  air,  the  sight  of  the  locality  in  which  his 
youth  had  been  passed,  the  affection  of  his  kinsfolk  and 
his  old  friends^  and,  above  all,  the  loving  attentions  of 
Bertrande,  in  a  very  few  days  banished  from  Martin's 
face  every  trace  of  unhappiness. 

One  evening  in  this  same  month  of  July  he  was  seated 
under  the  vine  at  his  door,  after  a  peaceful,  happy  day. 

His  wife  was  within,  busy  with  her  housekeeping  cares, 
but  Martin  could  hear  her  coming  and  going,  so  that  he 
was  not  alone ;  and  he  looked  off  to  the  right  at  the  sun, 
which  was  just  setting  in  all  his  glory,  giving  promise  for 
the  morrow  of  as  beautiful  a  day  as  that  which  had  just 
passed. 

Martin  did  not  see  a  horseman  who  rode  up  on  his  left, 
and  dismounting,  approached  him  noiselessly. 

He  stood  a  moment  observing  with  a  grave  smile  Mar- 
tin's attitude  of  dreamy  and  peaceful  contemplation. 
Then  he  reached  out  his  hand,  and  without  a  word 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Martin-Guerre  quickly  turned,  and  rose  with  his  hand 
to  his  cap. 

"  What !  You,  Monseigneur !  "  he  said,  with  much 
emotion.     "  Pardon  me,  I  did  not  see  you  coming." 

"  Don't  apologize,  my  good  Martin,"  replied  Gabriel 
(for  it  was  he)  ;  **  I  did  not  come  to  disturb  your  peace  of 
mind,  but  on  the  other  hand  to  assure  myself  of  it." 

^  Oh,  Monseigneur  has  only  to  look  at  me,  then  ! "  said 
Martin. 

"  That  *8  what  I  was  doing,  Martin,"  observed  GabrieL 
"  So  you  are  happy,  are  you  1 " 

"  Happier,  Monseigneur,  than  the  birds  of  the  air  or 
the  fish  in  the  sea." 

"  That  is  easily  explained,"  returned  Gabriel,  "  for  you 
have  found  rest  and  plenty  in  your  own  home." 
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^  YeB|''  said  Martin-Ouerre,  *'  without  doubt  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  of  my  contentment.  It  may  be  that  I  have 
travelled  sufficiently,  seen  enough  battles,  watched  and 
fasted  and  suffered  in  a  hundred  ways  sufficiently,  to  have 
earned  the  right,  Monseigneur,  to  take  pleasure  in  re- 
freshing myself  with  a  few  days'  rest.  As  for  the  plenty/' 
he  continued,  in  more  serious  fashion,  ''  I  have  found  the 
house  well  supplied,  —  too  well  supplied,  in  fact.  The 
money  does  not  belong  to  me,  and  I  don't  want  to  touch 
it.  Amauld  du  Thill  brought  it  here,  and  I  propose  to 
restore  it  to  its  rightful  owners.  Much  the  greater  part 
of  it  belongs  to  you,  Monseigneur,  for  it  was  the  money 
intended  for  your  ransom  which  he  stole.  That  sum  is 
put  aside  all  ready  to  be  handed  to  you.  As  for  the  bal- 
ance, it  makes  little  difference  how  or  where  Arnauld  ob- 
tained it ;  the  gold  would  soil  my  fingers.  Master  Carbon 
Barreau  thinks  as  I  do,  honest  man,  and  having  enough 
to  live  on,  he  declines  to  accept  the  unworthy  heritage 
of  his  nephew.  When  the  expenses  of  the  trial  are  paid, 
the  rest  will  go  to  the  poor  of  the  province." 

**  But  in  that  case  your  property  will  not  amount  to 
much,  my  poor  Martin,"  said  Gabriel. 

''I  ask  your  pardon,  Monseigneur.  One  does  not 
serve  a  master  so  generous  and  open-handed  as  your- 
self for  a  long  while  without  having  something  laid 
by.  I  brought  a  very  respectable  sum  in  my  wallet 
from  Paris.  Besides,  Bertrande's  family  were  comfort- 
ably situated,  and  have  left  her  some  property.  In 
short,  we  shall  still  be  the  magnates  of  the  neighbor- 
hood when  I  have  paid  our  debts  and  made  all  proper 
restitution." 

^  Touching  this  matter  of  restitution,  Martin,  I  hope 
you  will  not  refuse  from  my  hand  that  which  you  scorned 

a  legacy  from  Amauld.     I  beg  you,  my  &ithful  ser- 
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Tanty  to  keep,  as  a  remembrance  and  a  slight  recompense, 
the  sum  ^hich  you  say  belongs  to  me." 

"  What,  Monseigneur  1 "  cried  Martin,  —  "a  gift  of  such 
magnificence  to  me  ! " 

"Go  to ! *•  replied  Gabriel ;  " do  you  imagine  that  I 
can  pretend  to  pay  you  for  your  devotion  ?  Shall  I  not 
always  be  your  debtor  1  Have  no  scruples  of  pride  with 
me,  Martin,  and  let  us  say  no  more  about  it.  It  is  under- 
stood that  you  will  accept  the  trifle  that  I  offer  you  — 
less  to  you  than  to  me,  in  truth  j  for  you  tell  me  that  you 
do  not  need  this  sum  to  live  in  comfort  and  to  be  highly 
considered  in  your  province,  consequently  this  will  not 
add  much  to  your  happiness.  Now  a^  to  this  happiuess 
of  yours ;  you  have  not  spoken  very  fully  to  me  about  it, 
but  it  ought  to  consist  principally  in  your  return  to  the 
loved  spots  which  your  infancy  and  your  youth  knew. 
Am  I  not  right?" 

"  Yes,  Monseigneur,  that  is  quite  true,"  said  Martin- 
Guerre.  "  I  have  felt  very  contented  and  happy  since  I 
returned,  just  because  I  am  at  home.  I  gaze  with  emotion 
upon  the  houses  and  trees  and  roads,  which  no  stranger 
would  ever  look  at  a  second  time.  In  fact,  it  seems  that 
one  never  breathes  so  freely  as  in  the  air  which  he 
breathed  the  first  day  of  his  life." 

"  And  your  friends,  Martin  1 "  asked  Gabriel.  "  I  told 
you  that  I  came  to  set  my  mind  at  rest  on  all  matters 
touching  your  welfare.  Have  you  found  all  your  old 
friends  again  1" 

"  Alas !  Monseigneur,  some  have  died ;  but  I  have 
found  a  goodly  number  of  the  companions  of  my  early 
days,  and  they  all  seem  as  fond  of  me  as  ever.  They, 
too,  are  glad  to  acknowledge  my  frankness,  my  faithful 
fiiendship,  and  my  devotion.  My  word !  but  they  are 
ashamed  that  they  could  ever  have  mistaken  Amauld  da 
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Thill  for  me,  for  be  seems  to  have  given  them  some  speci- 
mens of  a  nature  very  different  from  mine.  There  were 
two  or  three  of  them  who  quarrelled  with  the  false  Martin- 
Guerre  because  of  his  evil  actions.  You  should  see  how 
proud  and  contented  they  are  now  !  In  short,  they  all 
vie  with  one  another  in  overwhelming  me  with  tokens  of 
esteem  and  affection,  —  in  order  to  make  up  for  lost  time, 
I  fancy.  Since  we  are  talking  about  the  causes  of  my 
happiness,  Monseigneur,  that  is  a  very  potent  one,  I 
assure  you." 

"  I  believe  it,  good  Martin,  I  can  well  believe  it.  Ah, 
but  in  speaking  of  all  the  affection  which  sweetens  your 
life  you  do  not  mention  your  wife." 

"  Ah,  my  wife,"  replied  Martin,  scratching  his  ear  with 
an  embarrassed  air. 

"To  be  sure,  your  wife,"  said  Grabriel,  anxiously. 
"  What  I  it  can't  be  that  Bertrande  still  torments  you  as 
before  1  Has  not  her  disposition  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter] Is  she  still  ungrateful  for  the  kindness  of  heart 
and  the  relenting  fate  which  have  given  her  such 
a  loyal  and  affectionate  husband)  Is  she  still  trying, 
Martin,  with  her  shrewish  and  quarrelsome  ways,  to  force 
you  to  leave  your  home  and  your  dear  old  haunts  a 
second  time  1 " 

"  Oh,  no,  quite  the  contrary,  Monseigneur,"  said  Mar- 
tin-Guerre ;  "  she  makes  me  too  fond  of  my  haunts  and 
my  native  province.  She  waits  upon  me,  coddles  me, 
and  kisses  me.  Ko  more  whims  or  domestic  rebellions. 
Ah,  indeed  she  is  so  sweet  and  equable  as  I  never  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  her  before.  I  can't  open  my  mouth  that 
she  does  n't  come  running  to  me  ;  and  she  never  waits 
for  me  to  express  my  wishes,  but  seems  to  divine  them. 
It  is  wonderful !  and  as  I  am  naturally  easy-going  and 
good-natured  myself,  rather  than  despotic  and  domineer- 
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ingy  our  life  is  all  honey,  and  our  faonsebold  the  most 
anited  and  happy  one  in  the  world.'' 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Gabriel ;  *^  but  you  almost 
frightened  me  at  first." 

^'  The  reason  for  that,  Monseigneur,  was  that  I  feel  a 
little  embarrassment  and  con&aion,  if  I  may  say  so, 
when  this  subject  is  under  discussion.  The  sentiment 
I  find  in  my  heart  when  I  examine  myself  on  that  sub- 
ject is  a  vezy  singular  one,  and  makes  me  a  little 
ashamed.  But  with  you,  Monseigneur,  I  may  speak  in 
all  frankness  and  sincerity^  may  I  not)" 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Gabriel. 

Martin-Guerre  looked  carefully  around  to  see  that  no 
one  was  listening,  and  especially  that  no  one  was  within 
hearing.     Then  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  — 

"  Well,  Monseigneur,  I  not  only  forgive  poor  Amauld 
du  Thill,  at  this  moment  I  bless  him.  What  a  service 
he  rendered  me !  He  made  a  lamb  out  of  a  tigress,  an 
angel  out  of  a  devil.  I  welcome  the  fortunate  results  of 
his  brutal  manners,  without  having  to  reproach  myself 
for  them.  For  all  tormented  and  harassed  husbandg, 
and  they  say  the  number  of  them  is  enormous,  I  can 
wish  nothing  better  than  a  double,  *—  a  double  as  —  per- 
suasive as  mine.  In  short,  Monseigneur,  although  Ar- 
nauld  du  Thill  did  most  certainly  cause  me  much  annoy- 
ance and  suffering,  still  do  you  not  think  that  those 
troubles  are  more  than  atoned  for,  if  he  did  but  know  it, 
by  his  energetic  system,  whereby  he  assured  my  domestic 
happiness  and  tranquillity  for  the  rest  of  my  days ) " 

"There's  no  doubt  of  that,"  said  the  young  count, 
smiling. 

"  I  am  right,  then,"  said  Martin,  joyfully,  "  in  Messing 
Amauld,  even  though  I  do  it  in  secret,  since  I  am  reap- 
ing every  hour  the  happy  fruits  of  his  involuntary  ooUabo- 
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ration.  I  am  somewhat  of  a  philosopher,  as  you  know, 
Monseigneur,  and  I  always  look  on  the  bright  side.  There- 
fore I  am  bound  to  say  that  Amauld  has  done  me  more 
good  than  harm  at  every  point  He  has  been  my  wife's 
husband  in  the  interim  j  but  he  has  given  her  back  to 
me  sweeter  than  a  day  in  June.  He  stole  my  property 
and  my  friends  from  me  temporarily ;  but  thanks  to  him, 
my  property  returns  to  my  possession  in  increased 
amount,  and  my  friends  even  more  closely  bound  to  me. 
In  fact,  he  was  the  means  of  subjecting  me  to  some  very 
rough  experiences,  notably  at  Noyon  and  at  Calais ;  but 
my  life  to-day  seems  only  more  agreeable  for  his  meddling 
with  it.  Wherefore  I  have  every  reason  to  be,  and  I  am, 
well  satisfied  with  this  good  Amauld." 

**  Tou  have  a  grateful  heart,"  said  Gabriel. 

*'  Ohy  but  he  whom,  before  all  and  above  all,  my  grate- 
ful heart  ought  to  thank  and  to  reverence,'^  continued 
Martin,  becoming  serious  again,  "  is  not  Amauld  du 
Thill,  my  involuntary  benefactor,  but  you,  Monseigneur, 
you,  to  whom  I  really  owe  all  these  benefits,  —r-  my  coun- 
try, fortune,  firiends,  and  wife  I  " 

"  Again  I  repeat,  enough  of  that,  Martin,"  said  Gabriel 
**  I  ask  only  that  you  should  have  all  these  good  things. 
And  you  have  them,  haven't  you)  Tell  me  again  if 
you  are  happy." 

"I  repeat,  Monseigneur,  I  am  happier  than  I  have 
ever  been." 

''That  is  all  I  desire  to  know,"  remarked  Gabriel 
*'And  now  I  must  go." 

"  What,  go  1 "  cried  Martin.  **  Are  you  really  thinking 
of  going  so  soon,  Monseigneur  1 " 

**  Tee,  Martin,  there  is  nothing  to  keep  me  here." 

''  Pardon  me,  of  course  there  is  nothing.  When  do 
you  meaa  to  leavet" 
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"  This  very  evening." 

"And  you  never  told  me!"  cried  Martin-Guerre. 
''  And  I,  sluggard  I  was  dreaming  away  in  utter  forget- 
fulness.  But  wait,  wait,  Monseigneur,  it  will  not  be 
long ! " 

"  Wait  for  what  1 "  asked  Gabriel. 

"Why,  for  me  to  make  my  preparations  for  departure, 
to  be  sure  ! " 

He  rose  nimbly  and  hastily,  and  ran  to  the  door  of  the 
house. 

"  Bertrande,  Bertrande ! "  he  called. 

"  Why  do  you  call  your  wife,  Martin  1 "  asked  GabrieL 

"To  get  my  things  ready,  and  to  say  adieu,  Mon- 
seigneur." 

"  But  that 's  useless,  my  good  Martin ;  for  you  are  not 
going  with  me." 

"  What !   You  are  not  going  to  take  me,  Monseigneur  1 " 

"  No,  I  must  go  alone." 

"  Never  to  return  ] " 

"  Not  for  a  long  while,  surely." 

"  What  fault  have  you  to  find  with  me,  Monseigneur, 
I  pray  you  tell  me  1 "  asked  Martin,  sadly. 

"None  at  all,  my  good  Martin;  you  are  the  most 
devoted  and  faithful  of  servants." 

"  Yet  you  do  not  take  me  with  you,"  returned  Martin, 
"  although  it  is  natural  that  the  servant  should  follow  his 
master,  that  the  squire  should  attend  upon  his  lord." 

"  I  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  it,  Martin." 

"  May  I  venture  to  ask  what  they  are,  Monseigneur  1 " 

"  In  the  first  place,"  replied  Gabriel,  "  it  would  be 
downright  cruelty  for  me  to  tear  you  away  from  this 
happy  life  which  has  come  to  you  so  lately,  and  horn 
the  repose  you  have  so  well  earned." 

"Oh,  as  for  that,  it  is  my  duty  to  accompany  you, 
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Monseigneur,  and  to  serve  you  to  my  last  hour ;  and  I  would 
give  up  Paradise,  I  believe,  for  the  sake  of  being  at  your 
side." 

"Yes,  but  it  is  my  duty  not  to  abuse  your  zeal,  for 
which  I  am  grateful  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Gabriel. 
"  In  the  second  place,  the  sad  casualty  which  befell  you 
at  Calais  will  not  allow  you  hereafter  to  render  me  such 
active  service  as  you  have  done  formerly." 

"  It  is  true,  alas  1  Monseigneur,  that  I  can  no  longer 
fight  by  your  side,  or  attend  you  in  the  saddle.  But  at 
Paris,  at  Montgommery,  or  in  the  field  even,  there  are 
many  confidential  commissions  with  which  you  can  still 
intrust  the  poor  cripple,  I  hope,  and  which  he  will 
execute  to  the  best  of  his  ability." 

"  I  know  it,  Martin ;  and  I  might  perhaps  be  selfish 
enough  to  accept  your  sacrifice  were  it  not  for  a  third 


reason." 


"  May  I  know  that,  Monseigneur  1 " 

"  Yes,"  Gabriel  replied  with  melancholy  gravity ;  '*  but 
only  on  condition  that  you  will  not  seek  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  that  you  will  be  content  with  it,  and 
not  persist  any  further  in  following  me." 

"  It  must  be  a  very  serious  and  very  imperious  reason, 
then,  Monseigneur  1 " 

"  It  is  a  sorrowful  and  unanswerable  one,  Martin,"  said 
Gabriel,  in  a  hollow  voice.  "  Until  now  my  life  has  been 
an  honorable  one ;  and  if  I  had  chosen  to  allow  my  name 
to  be  uttered  more  freely  it  would  have  been  a  glorious 
one.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  I  may  claim,  without  boast- 
ing, to  have  rendered  France  and  her  king  great  and 
valuable  services ;  for  to  speak  only  of  St.  Quentin  and 
Calais,  I  think  I  may  say  that  at  those  two  places  I  dis- 
charged my  debt  to  my  country  to  the  full." 

"  Who  knows  it  better  than  II" said  Martin-Guerre. 
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''Yeiy  true,  Martin;  but  in  the  same  degree  as  this 
first  part  of  m j  life  has  been  loyal  and  unselfish  and  open 
to  the  broad  light  of  day,  the  balance  of  my  days  will  be 
passed  in  gloom  and  fear,  always  seeking  to  hide  itself  in 
the  darkness.  Doubtless,  I  shall  have  the  same  vigor  at 
my  command ;  but  it  will  be  exerted  for  a  cause  which  I 
cannot  avow,  and  to  attain  an  end  which  I  must  conceal. 
Thus  far,  in  the  open  field,  before  God  and  man,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  strive  manfully  and  joyously  for  the 
reward  of  gallantry.  Hereafter  it  is  my  duty,  in  darkness 
and  suffering,  to  avenge  a  crime.  Hitherto  I  have  fought ; 
now  I  must  punish.  From  being  a  soldier  of  France  I 
have  become  the  executor  of  the  will  of  God." 

"  Holy  Jesus ! "  cried  Martin-Guerre,  with  hands 
clasped  as  if  in  supplication. 

"  Therefore,"  continued  Gabriel,  "  I  must  needs  under- 
take alone  this  ill-omened  task, — in  which  I  pray 
Heaven  to  employ  my  arm  only,  not  my  will,  and  in 
which  I  desire  to  be  merely  the  blind  instrument,  not 
the  guiding  and  directing  brain.  Since  I  ask,  since  I 
hope  and  trust,  that  my  fearful  duty  will  employ  only 
half  of  my  own  being,  how  can  you  think  that  I  would 
dream  of  associating  you  with  it  1 " 

"  That  is  very  true,  and  I  understand,  Monseigneur,*' 
said  the  faithful  squire,  with  lowered  head.  "  I  thank 
you  for  having  condescended  to  give  me  this  explanation, 
much  as  it  grieves  me ;  and  I  accept  it,  as  I  promised 
to  do." 

"  I  thank  you.  too,  for  your  submissiveness,"  replied 
Gabriel ;  "  for  I  assure  you  that  your  devotion  helps  to 
lighten  the  heavy  burden  which  is  almost  too  much  for 
me  even  now." 

"  But,  Monseigneur,  is  there  absolutely  nothing  that  I 
can  do  to  serve  you  at  this  crisis  1 " 
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^'Tou  can  pray  God,  Martin,  to  spare  me  the  neoeasitj 
of  taking  the  initiative  in  this  struggle,  which  I  contem- 
plate with  such  bitter  pain.  Tou  have  a  devout  heart, 
and  have  led  an  honest  and  pure  life,  my  friend,  and 
your  prayers  may  be  of  more  help  to  me  now  than  your 
arm." 

**  I  will  pray,  Monseigneur,  I  will  pray, — how  ardently 
I  need  not  tell  you  I  ** 

''And  now,  adieu,  Martin,"  said  Gabriel;  '^I  must 
leave  you  and  return  to  Paris,  to  be  prepared  and  on  the 
spot  whenever  it  pleases  God  to  give  the  signal.  All  my 
life  I  have  defended  the  right,  fighting  on  the  side  of 
justice;  may  Grod  remember  that  in  my  favor  at  the 
supreme  hour  of  which  I  speak  I  May  He  mete  out  jus- 
tice to  His  servant,  even  as  I  have  done  to  mine ! " 

With  his  eyes  upturned  to  heaven,  the  noble  youth 
repeated,  — 

"  Justice !  justice ! " 

For  six  months  past,  whenever  Gabriel's  eyes  had  been 
open,  they  were  generally  intently  fixed  upon  that  Heaven 
at  whose  hands  he  asked  for  justice;  when  they  were 
closed,  he  seemed  always  to  see  once  more  the  gloomy 
Chfttelet,  in  his  gloomier  reflections,  which  would  at  such 
times  make  him  cry  aloud,  "  Vengeance !  " 

Ten  minutes  later  he  tore  himself  away  with  great 
difficulty  firom  the  tearful  farewells  of  Martin-Guerre  and 
Bertrande  de  Rolles,  who  had  come  at  her  husband's 
summons. 

«*  Adieu,  adieu,  good  Martin,  my  faithful  friend  1 "  he 
said,  releasing  his  hands  almost  by  force  from  the  fervent 
grasp  of  his  squire,  who  was  kissing  and  sobbing  over  them. 
"  I  must  go  now.     Adieu  !    We  shall  meet  again.*' 

**  Adieu,  Monseigueur !  God  preserve  you  1  —  oh,  I 
pray  that  He  will  preserve  youl'^ 
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Poor  Martin,  choked  with  grief,  could  say  no  more 
than  that 

Through  his  tears  he  saw  his  master  and  benefactor 
remount  his  horse  in  the  fast-gathering  darkness,  which 
soon  hid  from  his  eyes  the  sombre  figure  of  the  horse- 
man, as  it  had  hidden  his  life  from  him  for  a  long  time 
past 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

TWO   LETTERS. 

After  the  happy  ending  of  the  complicated  trial  between 
the  two  Martin-Guerres,  Grabriel  de  Montgommery  disap- 
peared again  for  several  months,  and  resumed  his  wan- 
dering, mysterious,  and  apparently  purposeless  existence. 
Again  he  was  seen  and  recognized  in  twenty  different 
places;  nevertheless,  he  was  never  far  away  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris  and  the  court,  always  standing 
back  in  shadow,  so  that  he  might  see  everything  with- 
out being  seen. 

He  awaited  events;  but  events  arranged  themselves 
very  little  to  his  liking.  The  soul  of  the  young  man, 
entirely  absorbed  by  one  idea,  did  not  yet  see  its  way 
dear  to  the  issue  which  his  righteous  vengeance 
awaited. 

The  only  important  occurrence  in  the  world  of  politics 
during  these  months  was  the  conclusion  of  peace  by  the 
treaty  of  Cateau-Cambr^sis. 

The  Constable  de  Montmorency,  jealous  of  the  exploits 
of  the  Due  de  Guise,  and  of  the  new  claims  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  nation  and  to  his  master's  favor  which  his 
rival  was  acquiring  every  day,  had  finally  extorted  Henri's 
consent  to  that  treaty  through  the  all-powerful  influence 
of  Diane  de  Poitiers. 

The  treaty  was  signed  April  3,  1559.  Although  con- 
cluded in  the  full  tide  of  victory^  it  was  b^trdly  advan- 
tageous to  France. 
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She  retained  the  three  bishoprics  Metz,  Toul,  and 
Verdun,  with  their  dependencies ;  she  was  to  keep  Calais 
for  eight  years  only,  and  to  pay  eight  hundred  thousand 
crowns  to  Great  Britain  if  the  place  was  not  restored 
within  that  period  (but  it  never  was  restored,  and  the 
eight  hundred  thousand  crowns  were  never  paid).  France 
regained  possession  of  St.  Quentin  and  Ham,  and  retained 
Turin  and  Pignerol  in  Piedmont. 

But  Philip  II.  obtained  unconditional  cession  of  the 
strong  posts  of  Thionville,  Marienbourg,  and  Hesdin.  The 
walls  of  Th^rouanne  and  Yvoy  were  razed.  He  caused 
the  restitution  of  Bouillon  to  the  bishopric  of  Li^ge,  the 
Isle  of  Corsica  to  Genoa,  and  to  Philibert  of  Savoy  the 
greater  part  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  which  had  been 
conquered  under  Frangois  I. ;  finally,  he  insisted  upon 
his  own  marriage  with  the  king's  daughter  Elisabeth, 
and  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  should  be  united  to  the  Prin- 
cess Marguerite.  These  terms  were  very  advantageous 
for  him,  and  he  could  have  demanded  none  more  favor- 
able even  after  the  battle  of  St.  Laurent. 

The  Due  de  Guise,  coming  back  in  hot  haste  and  furi- 
ous with  rage  from  the  army,  warmly  and  not  unjustly 
accused  Montmorency  of  treason,  and  the  king  of  fatal 
weakness  in  having  thus  surrendered  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  what  the  Spanish  forces  had  failed  to  wrest  from 
Franco  after  thirty  years  of  successful  fighting. 

But  the  harm  was  done,  and  the  ominous  discontent  of 
Le  Balafr6  was  of  no  avail  to  repair  it. 

Gabriel  found  no  satisfaction  in  this  state  of  things. 
His  vengeance  pursued  the  man  in  the  person  of  the 
king,  not  the  king  to  the  detriment  of  the  nation.  He 
would  have  been  glad  to  avenge  himself  with  his  country 
behind  him,  but  not  against  her. 

However,  he  made  a  note  in  his  mind  of  the  natural 
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reeentment  of  the  Duo  do  Guise  at  seeing  the  sublime 
e£fort8  of  his  genius  paralyzed  and  rendered  of  no  account 
by  underhand  intriguing. 

The  wrath  of  a  Coriolanns  might  well,  if  occasion 
offered,  serve  to  aid  Gabriel's  projects.  Besides,  Fran- 
cois de  Lorraine  was  not  the  only  malcontent  in  the 
kingdom,  —  far  from  it. 

One  day  Gabriel  encountered  near  the  Pr^-aux-Clercs 
Baron  de  la  Renaudie,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  the 
morning  conference  in  the  Rne  St.  Jacques. 

Instead  of  avoiding  a  familiar  face  whenever  he  saw 
it  approaching,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
Gabriel  accosted  the  baron. 

The  two  men  seemed  made  to  appreciate  each  other ; 
they  were  much  alike  in  more  than  one  respect,  —  no- 
tably in  steadfastness  and  energy  of  character.  Both  were 
bom  for  action,  and  were  passionately  devoted  to  every 
just  cause. 

After  exchanging  salutations.  La  Renaudie  said  con- 
fidently, — 

*'  Well,  I  have  seen  Master  Ambroise  Pard.  You  are 
one  of  us,  are  you  not  1 " 

''In  heart,  yes;  but  in  appearance,  no,"  Gabriel 
replied. 

''  And  when  may  we  expect  that  you  will  give  yourself 
to  our  cause  absolutely  and  without  concealment  ? " 

'*  I  will  no  longer  hold  with  you  the  selfish  language 
which  perhaps  angered  you  against  me,"  Gabriel  replied. 
^  On  the  other  hand,  I  answer  thus :  I  will  be  at  your 
service  when  you  need  me,  and  when  I  no  longer  need 
you." 

"That  is  generous,  indeed!^  was  La  Renaudie's  re- 
sponse. ''  As  a  gentleman  I  admire,  but  as  a  party  man 
I  cannot  hope  to  imitate  you.    However,  if  you  but  await 
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tlie  moment  when  we  need  the  help  of  all  onr  friends^ 
know  that  that  moment  has  arrived." 

*'  Pray,  what  has  happened  1  **  asked  Gabriel 

^'A  secret  blow  is  in  preparation  against  those  of  the 
Beligion.  Thej  propose  to  get  rid  of  all  the  Protestants 
at  once." 

"  What  leads  you  to  think  so  ?  ** 

''  Why,  they  scarcely  take  pains  to  hide  it,"  replied  the 
baron.  *'  Antoine  Minard,  President  of  the  Parliament, 
said  boldly  at  a  council  meeting  at  St.  Germain  that 
it  was  necessary  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  if  they  did 
not  wish  to  become  a  sort  of  republic  like  the  Swiss 
States.** 

"  What !  he  uttered  the  word  *  republic '  1 "  cried 
Gabriel,  in  surprise.  "  Doubtless  he  exaggerated  the  dan- 
ger so  that  an  exaggerated  remedy  might  be  applied." 

**  Not  so  much/'  rejoined  La  Benaudie,  in  a  lower  tone. 
''  He  did  not  exaggerate  very  much,  in  truth ;  for  we, 
too,  have  changed  our  views  somewhat  since  our  meeting 
in  Calvin's  chamber,  and  Ambroise  Park's  ideas  do  not 
seem  so  bold  to  us  to-day ;  and  then,  you  see,  they  are 
driving  us  to  extreme  measures." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Gabriel,  eagerly,  "  I  may  be  one 
of  you  sooner  than  I  thought." 

^  That  is  pleasant  to  hear,"  cried  La  Renaudie. 

^'In  what  direction  must  I  keep  my  eyesi"  asked 
Gabriel 

"  Upon  the  parliament,"  said  the  baron,  "  for  there  the 
issue  will  be  joined.  The  Evangelical  party  has  a  strong 
minority  there,  —  Anne  Dubourg,  Henri  Dufaur,  Nicolas 
Duval,  Eustache  de  la  Porte,  and  twenty  others.  To  the 
harangues  which  call  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
heretics,  the  adherents  of  Calvinism  reply  by  demanding 
the  convocation  of  a  general  council  to  deal  with  religious 
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affairs  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  decrees  of 
Constance  and  B&le.  They  have  right  on  their  side; 
therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  violence  against 
them.  But  we  are  watching,  and  do  you  watch  with 
us." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Gabriel. 

**  Remain  at  your  house  in  Paris  until  you  are  notified 
that  we  have  need  of  you/'  continued  La  Renaudie. 

"  That  will  be  painful  for  me,"  observed  Gabriel ;  "  but 
I  will  do  it,  provided  that  you  do  not  leave  me  to  pine 
in  idleness  too  long.  You  have  written  and  talked 
enough,  I  should  think,  and  now  you  ought  to  lay  aside 
words  for  deeds." 

''  That  is  my  opinion,"  rejoined  La  Renaudie.  **  Hold 
yourself  in  readiness,  and  be  tranquil." 

They  parted,  and  Gabriel  walked  thoughtfully  away. 

In  his  thirst  for  vengeance,  was  he  not  allowing  his 
conscience  to  go  astray  somewhat  %  Already  it  seemed  to 
be  driving  him  on  toward  civil  war;  but  since  events 
would  not  come  to  him,  he  must  go  to  them. 

That  same  day  he  returned  to  his  house  in  the  Rue 
des  Jardins  St.  Paul,  where  he  found  his  faithful  Aloyse 
alone.  Martin-Guerre  was  no  longer  there ;  Andr^  had 
remained  with  Madame  de  Castro;  Jean  and  Babette 
Peuquoy  had  returned  to  Calais  with  the  intention  of 
going  thence  to  St.  Quentin,  whose  gates  had  been 
opened  to  the  loyal  weaver  by  the  treaty  of  Cateau- 
Cambr^sis. 

Thus  the  master's  return  to  his  lonesome  abode  was 
more  melancholy  even  than  usual.  Ah,  but  did  not  the 
motherly  old  nurse  love  him  enough  for  all  1  We  despair 
of  picturing  the  worthy  creature's  joy  when  Gabriel  in- 
formed her  that  he  had  come  to  stay  with  her  for  some 
time  in  all  probability.     He  lived  in  most  absolute 
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Beorecj  and  solitude,  to  be  sure ;  but  he  was  there  by 
her  Bide,  and  yerj  rarely  left  the  house.  Alojse  could 
feast  her  eyes  on  him,  and  wait  upon  him.  It  was  a 
long  time  since  she  had  been  so  happy. 

Gabriel,  smiling  sadly  upon  her,  envied  her  loving 
heart  its  happiness.  Alas !  he  could  not  share  it  with 
her.  His  life  henceforth  was  even  to  himself  a  terrible 
enigma,  of  which  he  both  dreaded  and  longed  to  know 
the  solution. 

Thus  his  days  passed  in  impatience  and  apprehension, 
anxious  and  bored  for  more  than  a  month. 

As  he  had  promised  his  nurse,  he  hardly  ever  left  the 
house ;  but  sometimes  in  the  evening  he  would  go  and 
prowl  around  the  Cb&telet,  and  on  his  return  would  shut 
himself  up  for  hours  at  a  time  in  the  funeral  vault, 
whither  the  unknown  bearers  had  secretly  brought  his 
father's  body. 

Gabriel  seemed  to  take  a  gloomy  pleasure  in  going 
back  thus  to  the  day  when  the  outrage  had  been  put 
upon  him,  that  he  might  keep  up  his  courage  with  his 
wrath. 

When  he  looked  upon  the  forbidding  walls  of  the 
Chdtelet,  but  above  all  when  he  contemplated  the  marble 
tomb  where  the  sufiferings  of  that  noble  life  had  finally 
found  rest,  the  terrible  morning  when  he  had  closed  the 
eyes  of  his  murdered  father  came  back  to  him  in  all  its 
horror. 

Then  his  hands  would  move  convulsively,  his  hair 
stand  on  end,  and  his  chest  heave  with  passion ;  and  he 
would  emerge  fix>m  that  terrible  communion  with  the 
dead  with  his  hatred  renewed  and  more  bitter  than 
ever. 

During  such  moments  of  anguish,  Grabriel  regretted 
having  idlowed  his  vengeance  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
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dronmstanoes,  for  it  seemed  ioBupportable  to  him  to  have 
to  wait  for  it. 

His  blood  boiled  to  think  that  while  he  was  waiting  so  par 
tientlj  his  murderous  enemies  were  triumphant  and  joyous. 
The  king  sat  peaceably  on  his  throne  at  the  Loayre.  The 
constable  was  growing  rich  on  the  miseries  of  the  people, 
and  Diane  de  Poitiers  rioting  in  infamous  debauchery. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  last.  Since  God's  ven- 
geance was  sleeping,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed 
were  growing  daily  greater,  Gabriel  determined  that  he 
would  do  without  the  help  of  God  or  man,  or  rather  that 
he  would  constitute  himself  the  instrument  of  divine 
justice  and  of  human  wrath. 

Thereupon,  carried  away  by  an  irresistible  impulse^  he 
would  place  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  make 
a  motion  as  if  to  go  and  seek  his  revenge. 

But  then  his  conscience  would  awake  and  remind  him  of 
Diane  de  Castro's  letter,  written  at  Calais,  in  which  his  be- 
loved had  implored  him  not  to  undertake  to  chastise  with 
his  own  hand,  and  not  to  strike  even  the  guilty  unless  he 
were  to  do  it  involuntarily,  and  by  the  will  of  God. 

Then  he  would  read  again  that  affecting  missive,  and 
involuntarily  let  his  sword  fall  back  into  its  scabbard. 
Stricken  with  remorse,  he  would  resign  himself  once  more 
to  wait. 

Gabriel  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  bom  for  action, 
but  have  not  executive  ability.  His  vigor  and  energy 
were  marvellous  when  supported  by  an  army,  or  a  small 
party,  or  even  one  great  man ;  but  he  was  not  fitted  by 
nature  to  carry  out  extraordinary  achievements  *alone, 
even  for  a  good  object,  and  still  less  when  they  were  to 
end  in  a  crime.  He  was  neither  a  powerful  prince  nor 
a  startling  genius  by  birth,  and  the  power  and  the  will 
to  take  the  initiative  were  equally  lacking  in  him. 
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When  beside  Coligny,  and  again  when  with  the  Due  de 
Ouise^  he  had  accomplished  maryellous  exploits.  But  now, 
as  he  had  given  Martin-Guerre  to  understand,  his  task  was 
a  very  dififerent  one ;  instead  of  having  enemies  to  fight  in 
the  open  field,  he  had  to  chastise  a  king,  and  there  was 
no  one  to  assist  him  in  that  fearful  work* 

Nevertheless  he  still  relied  upon  the  same  men  who 
had  formerly  lent  him  their  powerful  aid,  —  Coligny  the 
Protestant,  and  the  ambitious  Due  de  Guise. 

A  civil  war  for  the  defence  of  religious  truth,  a  revo- 
lution to  assist  in  the  triumph  of  a  great  genius,  —  such 
were  the  objects  of  Gabriers  secret  hopes.  The  death  or 
deposition  of  Henri  II.,  or  at  all  events  his  punish ment^ 
would  be  the  result  of  either  of  the  uprisings.  Gabriel 
would  show  himself  in  the  second  rank,  but  as  one  worthy 
to  be  in  the  first.  He  would  faithfully  keep  the  oath  he  had 
sworn  to  the  king  himself;  he  would  visit  his  perjury 
upon  his  children  and  his  children's  children. 

If  these  two  chances  failed  him,  then  he  would  have 
no  other  resource  but  to  leave  everything  to  God. 

But  it  seemed  at  first  as  if  these  two  chances  were  not 
likely  to  fail  him.  One  day,  it  was  the  1 3th  of  June,  1559, 
Gabriel  received  two  letters  almost  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  was  handed  to  him  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  by  a  mysterious  individual,  who  refused  to 
deliver  it  except  to  himself  in  person,  and  would  not 
deliver  it  to  him  until  he  had  compared  his  features 
with  the  details  of  an  exact  description. 

This  letter  read  as  follows :  — 

Friend  and  Brother,  —  The  hour  has  come  ;  the  persecu- 
tors have  thrown  away  their  masks.  Let  us  thank  Qod !  Mar- 
tyrdom leads  to  victory. 

This  evening  at  nine  o'clock  call  at  the  house  with  a  brown 
door.  Number  11  Place  Maubert 
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Ton  most  strike  three  blows  upon  the  door  at  regular  inter- 
yals.  A  man  will  open  it  and  will  say  to  you,  *'  Do  not  entery 
for  you  cannot  see  clearly."  You  will  reply,  "I  have  my 
light  with  me."  He  will  then  lead  you  to  a  stairway  with 
seventeen  steps,  which  you  must  ascend  in  darkness.  At  the 
top  another  acolyte  will  thus  accost  you, ''  What  do  you  seek  1  ** 
Reply,  '*What  is  right"  You  will  then  be  shown  into  an 
unlumished  room  where  some  one  will  whisper  in  your  ear 
the  password,  ''Qen^ve,"  to  which  you  will  reply  with  the 
counter-sigD,  "  Qloire.**  Thereupon  you  will  be  at  once  con- 
ducted to  those  who  have  need  of  you  to-day. 

Till  this  evening,  friend  and  brother,  prudence  and  courage. 

Bum  this  letter. 

L.  B. 

Gabriel  called  for  a  lighted  lamp,  burned  the  letter  in 
the  messenger's  presence^  and  replied  simply^  — 

"  I  wiU  be  there." 

The  man  bowed  and  withdrew. 

'^  Well,"  said  Gabriel,  *'  at  last  the  Reformers  are  losing 
their  patience." 

About  eight  o'clock,  as  he  was  still  deep  in  thought 
oonceming  La  Renaudie's  summons,  Aloyse  entered  his 
room  with  a  page  in  the  Lorraine  livery. 

He  brought  a  letter  which  read  thus :  — 

MoNSiEUB  AND  DEAB  Fribnd,  —  I  have  been  six  weeks  at 
Paris,  having  taken  my  leave  of  the  army,  where  there  was  noth- 
ing more  for  me  to  do.  I  am  assured  that  you  also  have  been  at 
home  for  some  time.  Why  have  I  not  seen  you  ?  Have  you 
forgotten  me  in  these  days  of  short  memories  and  ingratitude  ? 
No,  I  know  you  too  well ;  it  is  impossible. 

Come  to  me,  pray.  I  will  expect  you,  if  you  please,  to- 
morrow morning  at  ten  in  my  apartments  at  the  Toumelles. 

Ck>me,  if  only  that  we  may  condole  with  each  other  on  the 
profit  that  has  been  made  of  our  success. 

Your  very  afifectionate  friend, 

FaANyOIS  DE   LOBRAIKS. 
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<<  I  will  be  there,''  said  Gabriel  to  the  page. 

When  the  boy  had  withdrawn,  — - 

** WeH,  well"  he  thought,  ** the  ambitious  man  too  it 
awake." 

Thus  enoouraged  by  a  twofold  hope,  he  set  out  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  later  for  the  Plaoe  Maubert 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


A   FBOTESTANT    CONVENTICLE. 


The  house  Namber  11  Place  Maubert,  where  La  Renau- 
die  had  appointed  a  rendezvous  with  Gabriel,  belonged  to 
an  advocate  named  Trouillard.  It  was  already  vaguely 
pointed  at  among  the  people  as  a  place  of  resort  for 
heretics;  and  the  fact  that  psalms  were  sometimes 
heard  sung  there  in  the  evening  gave  some  credibility 
to  these  dangerous  rumors.  But  after  all  they  were 
only  rumors,  and  it  had  never  occurred  to  the  police 
to  investigate  them. 

Gabriel  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  brown  door, 
and  following  his  instructions,  he  knocked  three  times 
at  regular  intervals. 

The  door  opened  as  if  of  itself,  but  a  hand  seized 
Gabriers  in  the  darkness  within,  and  a  voice  said,  — 

<<  Do  not  enter,  for  you  cannot  see  clearly." 

"I  have  my  light  with  me,"  replied  Gabriel,  fol- 
lowing the  formula  prescribed  by  the  letter. 

**  Enter,  then,"  said  the  voice,  ''  and  follow  the  hand 
that  guides  you." 

Gabriel  obeyed,  and  took  a  few  steps  in  that  way ;  then 
the  hand  released  its  hold,  and  the  voice  said,  — 

"  Go  on  by  yourself  now." 

Gabriel  felt  with  his  foot  the  first  step  of  a  staircase ; 
he  ascended,  counting  seventeen  steps,  then  stopped. 

'*  What  do  you  seek) "  said  a  dififerent  voice. 
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'*  What  is  right,"  was  his  reply. 

A  door  opened  at  once  in  front  of  him,  and  he  entered 
a  room  very  dimly  lighted. 

A  man  was  there  alone;  he  approached  Gabriel  and 
said  in  a  low  tone,  — 

"  Geneve." 

**  Gloire,"  returned  the  young  count  at  once. 

The  man  then  struck  a  bell,  and  La  Renaudie  himself 
entered  by  a  concealed  door. 

He  came  directly  to  Gabriel  and  pressed  his  hand 
affectionately. 

"Do  you  know  what  took  place  in  parliament  to- 
day]" he  asked. 

*'  I  have  not  left  my  house  until  now,"  replied  Gabriel. 

'*You  will  learn  all  about  it  here,  then,"  said  La 
Renaudie.  "  You  have  not  yet  bound  yourself  to  us, 
but  no  matter ;  we  will  bind  ourselves  to  you.  You  shall 
know  our  plans,  and  our  strength ;  there  shall  be  nothing 
concealed  from  you  henceforth  in  the  affairs  of  our  party, 
while  you  may  remain  free  to  act  alone  or  with  us  as  you 
choose.  You  have  told  me  that  you  were  one  of  us  in 
spirit,  and  that  is  sufficient.  I  do  not  even  ask  your  word 
as  a  gentleman  not  to  disclose  anything  that  you  may 
see  or  hear.     With  you  it  is  a  needless  precaution." 

"Thanks  for  your  confidence,"  said  Gabriel,  much 
affected.     "  I  will  give  you  no  cause  to  repent  it." 

"  Come  in  with  me,"  continued  La  Renaudie,  **  and 
stay  by  my  side  ;  I  will  tell  you  the  names  of  those  of 
our  brethren  whom  you  do  not  know.  You  can  judge 
for  yourself  of  everything  else.     Come." 

He  took  Gabriel's  hand,  pressed  the  secret  spring  of 
the  concealed  door,  and  together  they  entered  a  laige 
oblong  hall,  where  about  two  hundred  persons  were 
gathered. 
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A  few  torches  scattered  here  and  there  cast  only  a  dim 
light  upon  the  moving  groups.  Otherwise  there  was  no 
furniture,  nor  hangings,  nor  seats;  a  common  wooden 
pulpit  for  the  preacher  or  orator,  —  that  was  all. 

The  presence  of  a  score  or  so  of  women  explained,  but 
did  not  justify  (let  us  hasten  to  say),  the  scandalous  re- 
ports which  were  spread  among  the  Catholics  as  to  these 
secret  nocturnal  meetings  of  the  Reformers. 

No  one  noticed  the  entrance  of  Gabriel  and  his  guide. 
All  eyes  and  all  thoughts  were  fixed  upon  him  who  stood 
on  the  rostrum  at  that  moment,  a  sectary  of  sad  mien 
and  grave  speech. 

La  Renaudie  told  Gabriel  his  name. 

*'  It  is  Nicolas  Duval,  a  councillor  of  parliament,"  he 
said  beneath  his  breath.  "  He  is  just  beginning  to  de- 
scribe what  took  place  to-day  at  the  Augustins.   Listen." 

And  Gabriel  listened. 

«Our  regular  place  of  meeting  at  the  palace,''  the 
orator  continued,  **  being  occupied  by  the  preparations 
for  the  celebration  of  Princess  J^isabeth's  marriage,  we 
sat  temporarily  for  the  first  time  at  the  Augustins  ;  and 
in  some  mysterious  way  the  appearance  of  that  unaccus- 
tomed apartment  made  us  from  the  very  first  feel  a  vague 
presentiment  that  something  out  of  the  usual  course 
would  occur. 

**  However,  Giles  Lemattre,  the  president,  opened  the 
gittiog  in  the  customary  form ;  and  there  seemed  to.be 
nothing  to  justify  the  apprehensions  by  which  some  of 
us  had  been  disturbed. 

**  The  question  that  had  been  discussed  the  Wednesday 
preceding  was  reopened.  It  related  to  the  regulation  of 
religious  opinion.  Antoine  Fum^e,  Paul  de  Foiz,  and 
Eustache  de  la  Porte  spoke  successively  in  favor  of 
toleration,  and  their  eloquent  and    vigorous    language 
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seemed  to  have  made  a  marked  impressioD  on  tlie 
majority. 

^'Eustache  de  la  Forte  resumed  his  seat  amid  loud 
applause,  and  Henri  Dufaur  was  just  opening  his  mouth 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  those  who  were  still  hesitating, 
when  suddenly  the  great  door  opened,  and  the  usher  of 
parliament  announced  in  a  loud  voice,  '  The  king  1 ' 

^'  The  president  did  not  seem  in  the  least  surprised,  but 
descended  hastily  from  his  chair  to  meet  the  king.  All 
the  members  arose  in  confusion,  some  altogether  amazed, 
others  very  calm,  as  if  they  quite  anticipated  the  event. 

"  The  king  entered,  accompanied  by  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine  and  the  constable. 

" '  I  do  not  come  to  disturb  your  labors,  Messieurs  of 
the  parliament/  he  said  in  the  first  place,  '  but  to  assist 
them.' 

"  After  a  few  meaningless  compliments,  he  concluded 
his  remarks  thus  :  — 

"  *  Peace  has  been  concluded  with  Spain ;  but  the  foment- 
ers  of  scandalous  heresies  have  taken  advantage  of  the  wars 
in  which  we  have  been  engaged  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  they  must  be  stamped  out,  now  that  the 
war  is  over.  Why  have  you  not  ratified  the  edict  against 
the  Lutherans  which  I  caused  to  be  submitted  to  you  t 
However,  I  repeat,  go  on  freely  in  my  presence  with  the 
deliberations  you  have  already  begun.' 

f^  Henri  Dufieiur,  who  had  the  floor,  boldly  resumed  his 
speech  at  the  king's  command,  pleaded  earnestly  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  even  ventured  to  add  to  his 
outspoken  discourse  some  sorrowful  but  severe  strictures 
upon  the  measures  adopted  by  the  king's  government. 

"  *  Do  you  complain  of  disturbances  1 '  he  cried.  '  Very 
well,  we  know  their  •  author.  I  might  reply  as  Elias 
replied  to  Ahab;  **  It  is  thou  who  tormentest  Israel  I 
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^' Henri  II.  bit  his  lips  and  turned  pale,  but  said 
nothing. 

*^  Then  Dubourg  rose,  and  gave  utterance  to  still  more 
direct  and  weighty  remonstrances. 

**  *  I  consider,  Sire/  said  he,  '  that  there  are  certain 
crimes  which  should  be  pitilessly  punished,  such  as  adul- 
tery, blasphemy,  and  perjury,  but  which  are  condoned 
every  day  amid  the  prevailing  licentiousness  of  the  time. 
But  of  what  are  the  men  accused  who  are  thus  to  be  de- 
livered over  to  the  hand  of  the  executioner )  Is  it  of  Use- 
mcyeiti  ?  They  never  omit  the  name  of  the  prince  in  their 
prayers.  They  have  never  preached  revolution  or  treason. 
What  I  Because  they  have  discovered  the  great  vices  and 
the  shameful  shortcomings  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  by 
the  light  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  because  they  have  de- 
manded that  they  should  be  reformed,  have  they  assumed 
a  license  which  makes  them  worthy  of  the  stake  1  * 

**  Still  the  king  never  moved ;  but  we  could  see  that  he 
was  with  difficulty  restraining  an  outburst  of  indignation. 

"  Giles  Lemaitre,  the  president,  basely  essayed  to  fo- 
ment his  mute  wrath. 

"  *  Talk  about  heretics ! '  cried  he,  with  feigned  indig- 
nation. *  Let  us  deal  with  them  as  with  the  Albigenses ; 
Philippe  Auguste  burned  six  hundred  of  them  in  one  day.' 

"  This  violent  language  perhaps  served  our  cause  better 
than  the  more  moderate  steadfastness  of  our  friends.  It 
became  evident  that  the  final  result  would  be  at  least 
evenly  balanced. 

''  Henri  II.  understood  that,  and  determined  to  carry 
everything  with  a  sudden  coup  cTetat. 

" ^ Monsieur  le  President  is  right,'  said  he ;  'we  must 
put  an  end  to  these  heretics,  or  they  will  escape  us.  To 
begin  with.  Monsieur  le  Conn^table,  let  those  two  rebels 
be  arrested  on  the  spot.' 
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''With  his  finger  he  pointed  out  Henri  Dufaur  and 
Anne  Dubourg^  and  then  hurriedly  left  the  hall,  as  if  he 
could  no  longer  contain  himself. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  friends  and  brothers,  that  Mon- 
sieur de  Montmorency  obeyed  tbe  king's  orders.  Dubouig 
and  Dufaur  were  seized  and  carried  away  while  occupying 
their  seats  as  councillors  of  parliament,  and  we  were  left 
in  utter  consternation. 

''  Giles  Lemaitre  alone  found  courage  to  speak :  — 

" '  It  is  just,'  said  he.  '  So  may  all  those  be  punished 
who  dare  to  fail  of  respect  to  the  majesty  of  royalty  ! ' 

''  But  as  if  to  give  the  lie  to  his  words,  the  guards 
at  that  moment  entered  the  hall,  and  proceeded  to 
execute  orders  which  they  produced,  by  arresting  De 
Foix,  Fum6e,  and  De  la  Porte,  all  of  whom  had  spoken 
before  the  king  appeared  at  all,  and  had  confined  them- 
selves to  defending  tbe  principle  of  toleration  in  matters 
of  religion,  without  suggesting  the  least  reproach  against 
the  sovereign. 

"Thus  it  became  evident  that  it  was  not  for  their 
remonstrances  uttered  in  the  king's  presence,  but  simply 
for  their  religious  opinions,  that  five  members  of  parlia- 
ment, inviolable  by  law,  had  been  chai^d  with  a  capital 
crime,  by  means  of  a  shameful  subterfuge." 

Nicolas  Duval  ceased  to  speak.  Mutterings  of  grief 
and  anger  had  interrupted  him  twenty  times,  only  to  follow 
more  closely  than  ever  his  description  of  that  momentous 
and  stormy  session,  which  to  us  at  this  distance  in  time 
seems  as  if  it  must  have  been  told  of  another  assembly, 
and  bears  a  startling  resemblance  to  scenes  that  were 
enacted  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  later. 

But  there  was  this  important  difference,  —  that  at  the 
later  epoch  it  was  liberty  and  not  royalty  which  had  the 
last  word  to  say  I 
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The  miniater  Dayid  followed  Nicolas  Duval  upon  the 
roBtrum. 

"Brothers/'  said  he,  "before  we  take  oounsel  together, 
let  us  lift  up  our  yoices  and  our  hearts  to  God  with  a 
psahn,  that  He  may  quicken  the  spirit  of  truth  in  us." 

"Psalm  forty r*  cried  several  voices  in  the  assem- 
blage^  and  they  all  began  to  sing  the  stirring  words  of 
that  psalm. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  selection  to  calm  excited  ima- 
ginations. It  was  much  more  like  a  strain  of  menace,  it 
must  be  confessed,  than  like  a  prayer  for  guidance. 

But  wrath  was  uppermost  at  that  moment  in  those 
sturdy  souls,  and  it  was  with  marvellous  impressiveness 
that  all  present  joined  in  singing  these  verses,  in  which 
the  lack  of  poetic  talent  was  replaced  by  the  emotion 
which  animated  them  :  — 

"  Gens  insens^,  oh  avez-vons  lee  coenrs 
De  faire  guerre  k  Jdsos-Christ  f 
Poor  soutenir  cet  Ante-Christ, 
Jnsqaes  k  quand  aerez  pers^ateaiB  t 

Traltres  abominables  ! 

Le  service  des  diables, 
Yons  allez  sotitenant : 

£t  de  Diea  les  ^its 

Par  vons  sont  interdits 
A  tout  homme  vivant."  ^ 

1  "Te  men  of  wrath,  why  thus  oonspire  ye 

To  wage  mad  war  against  your  Saviour  Christy 
By  showing  faTor  to  this  AntirChrist, 
TiU  ye  yourselves  shaU  penecutors  be  f 

Ye  doers  of  evil, 

The  works  of  the  Devil, 
Ton  thus  are  upholding : 

And  with  impious  hands 

From  the  Lord's  high  commandB 
Are  the  people  withholding." 
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The  last  stanza  was  especially  significant :  — 

«  N'empdchez  plus  la  prWcation, 
De  la  parole  et  vive  voiz 
De  notre  Dien,  le  roi  des  roia  I 
On  YOXLB  verrez  sa  malWctlon, 

Sur  Yona,  prompte  s'^tendre, 

Qui  vous  fera  descendre 
Aux  enfers  t^n^breoz, 

Oil  Yous  serez  punis 

Des  manx  qu'aYez  commis 
Par  toormens  douloureux."  ^ 

The  psalm  at  an  end,  it  was  as  if  this  appeal  to  God 
had  relieved  the  oppressed  heart  at  once ;  silence  was  re- 
stored, and  the  assemblage  was  in  readiness  to  deliberate. 

La  Renaudie  was  the  first  to  speak,  in  order  to  state 
concisely  the  condition  of  affairs  and  its  import. 

"  Brothers,"  said  he,  from  where  he  stood  on  the  floor, 
<<  being  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  an  unprecedented 
proceeding  which  overturns  all  preconceived  notions  of 
right  and  justice,  we  have  now  to  decide  what  course 
of  conduct  should  be  adopted  by  the  adherents  of  the 
Befonned  religion.  Shall  we  still  suffer  our  burdens 
patiently,  or  shall  we  act  1  Such  are  the  questions  which 
each  one  of  us  must  propound  to  his  own  conscience  and 
answer  according  to  its  dictates.  You  see  that  our  op- 
pressors propose  nothing  less  than  a  general  massacre,  and 

1  "  No  longer  now,  with  loud  onseemly  noise, 
Seek  to  delay  the  utterance  of  the  word 
Of  the  great  King  of  Kings,  our  God  the  Lord  1 
Else  shall  His  malediction  from  the  skies, 

Upon  ye  descending, 

To  woe  never-ending 
In  heirs  darkest  recess 

Consign  ye,  to  languish 

In  torment  and  anguish 
Your  sins  to  ledress." 
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propose  to  strike  us  out  from  the  list  of  the  liviog,  as  one 
erases  a  badly  written  word  from  a  manuscript.  Shall 
we  wait  like  sheep  for  the  fatal  blow;  or  shall  we 
rather  (since  law  and  justice  are  thus  violated  by  those 
very  persons  whose  sacred  duty  it  is  to  protect  them)  try 
to  do  justice  with  our  own  hands,  and  to  that  end  tem- 
porarily substitute  force  for  law  1  It  is  for  you  to  reply, 
friends  and  brothers." 

La  Renaudio  made  a  short  pause,  as  if  to  afford  time 
for  all  their  intellects  to  digest  the  momentous  question ; 
then  he  resumed,  desirous  at  once  to  facilitate  and  hasten 
the  conclusion  :  — 

'*  Those  whom  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  truth  should 
band  together  are  unfortunately,  as  we  all  know,  divided 
into  two  factions,  —  that  of  Geneva,  and  that  of  the 
nobility ;  but  when  face  to  face  with  danger  and  a  com- 
mon foe,  it  is  fitting,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  should  have 
only  one  heart  and  one  will.  The  members  of  both  fac- 
tions are  alike  invited  to  state  their  opinions  and  suggest 
the  remedies  that  occur  to  them.  The  advice  which 
offers  the  best  chance  of  success  should  be  unanimously 
adopted,  from  whatever  quarter  it  comes ;  and  now,  my 
friends  and  brothers,  speak  freely  and  confidently." 

La  Renaudio's  speech  was  followed  by  a  considerable 
period  of  hesitation. 

Those  who  listened  to  him  were  lacking  in  just  those 
two  qualities,  courage  and  confidence;  and  in  the  first 
instance,  notwithstanding  the  bitter  indignation  which 
really  filled  all  their  hearts,  the  power  of  royalty  then 
enjoyed  such  great  prestige  that  the  Reformers,  who  were 
novices  at  conspiring,  did  not  dare  to  express  at  once  and 
without  reserve  their  ideas  on  the  subject  of  armed  rebel- 
lion.  They  were  devoted  to  their  opinions,  and  deter- 
mined as  a  body ;  but  each  individual  recoiled  before  the 
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responsibility  of  striking  the  first  blow.  They  were  all 
ready  to  follow,  but  no  one  dared  to  lead. 

Then,  too,  as  La  Eenaudie  had  said,  they  were  sus- 
picious of  one  another ;  neither  of  the  two  parties  knew 
whither  the  other  would  lead  it;  and  their  objects  were, 
in  truth,  too  dissimilar  to  make  the  choice  of  roads  and 
guides  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them. 

The  Geneva  faction  were  really  aiming  at  the  founda- 
tion of  a  republic,  while  that  of  the  nobility  simply  desired 
to  bring  about  a  change  of  dynasty. 

The  elective  forms  of  Calvinism,  the  principle  of  equality 
which  was  everywhere  inculcated  by  the  new  church,  tend- 
ed directly  toward  the  republican  system  as  it  was  in  vogue 
in  the  Swiss  cantons ;  but  the  nobility  did  not  wish  to  go  so 
far,  and  would  have  been  content,  in  accordance  with  the 
advice  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  to  depose  Henri  IT.,  and 
replace  him  with  a  Calvinist  king.  The  Prince  de  Conde's 
name  was  whispered  about  as  a  suitable  selection. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  two  more  diametrically 
opposed  elements  co-operating  in  a  common  cause. 

Therefore,  Gabriel  saw  regretfully  that  after  La  Renau- 
die's  address  the  two  almost  hostile  camps  eyed  each 
other  askance,  without  appearing  to  think  of  drawing 
conclusions  firom  the  premises  he  had  so  boldly  laid 
down. 

A  moment  or  two  passed  in  this  unfortunate  in- 
decision, amid  a  confused  murmuring  of  many  voices. 
La  Eenaudie  could  but  ask  himself  whether  he  had  not, 
by  being  too  blunt  and  outspoken,  unwittingly  done  away 
with  all  the  effect  of  Nicolas  Duval's  recital ;  but  having 
started  on  that  course,  he  determined  to  put  everything  to 
the  touch,  to  win  or  lose  all,  and  so  he  thus  addressed  a 
thin,  puny  little  man  with  bristling  eyebrows  and  bUioiis 
appearance,  who  made  one  of  a  group  near  him :  — 
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^'Well,  Ligni^res,  are  you  not  going  to  speak  to  our 
brothers,  and  tell  them  what  you  have  at  heart  1 '' 

*'  So  be  it  i "  replied  the  little  man,  and  his  gloomy 
countenance  lighted  up.  ''  I  will  speak ;  but  I  will  not 
yield  an  inch,  or  extenuate  anything." 

"  Go  on,  —  you  are  among  friends,"  said  La  Renaudie. 

While  Lignieres  was  on  his  way  to  the  rostrum  the 
baron  whispered  to  Gabriel, — 

^That  is  a  dangerous  instrument  to  make  use  of. 
Lignieres  is  a  fanatic,  -—  whether  in  good  or  bad  faith  I 
know  not,  —  who  urges  everything  to  extremes,  and  is 
always  more  repellent  than  attractive.  But  no  matter ! 
We  must  know  at  any  price  what  we  have  to  rely  upon, 
must  we  not?'' 

**  Yes,"  said  Gabriel,  "  so  that  all  these  closed  hearts 
may  open  to  emit  the  truth." 

"Lignieres  and  his  doctrines  hot  from  Geneva  will 
wake  them  up,  never  fear,"  rejoined  La  Renaudie. 

The  orator  plunged  at  once  in  medlas  res. 

*^  The  law  has  brought  about  its  own  condemnation," 
said  he.  "  What  resource  remains  ?  An  appeal  to  force, 
and  nothing  else.  You  ask  what  we  ought  to  do !  If  I 
do  not  reply  to  that  question,  here  is  something  which 
will  reply  for  me." 

He  held  up  a  silver  medal 

"This  medal,"  he  continued,  "is  far  more  eloquent 
than  any  words  of  mine.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  too  far  away  to  see  it  I  will  say  what  it 
represents.  It  bears  the  image  of  a  flaming  sword 
cutting  off  the  blossom  of  a  lily,  whose  stalk  bends 
and  falls  near  by;  the  sceptre  and  the  crown  are 
rolling  in  the  dust." 

Then  he  added,  as  if  he  feared  that  he  might  be 
misunderstood,  — 
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*'  Medals  ordinarily  serve  to  commemorate  accomplished 
fJBU^;  may  this  one  serve  as  prophetic  of  something  yet 
to  occur !     I  will  say  no  more." 

Indeed,  he  had  said  enough.  He  came  down  from  the 
pulpit  amid  the  plaudits  of  an  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  assembly,  and  the  mutterings  of  a  much  laiger 
number. 

But  the  general  attitude  was  of  stupefied  silence. 

'*  Well/'  said  La  Renaudie,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Gabriel, 
^  that  is  clearly  not  the  right  chord  to  strike.  We  must 
try  another.*' 

'<  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Castelnau,"  he  continued 
aloud,  addressing  a  young  man  of  thoughtful  appearance 
and  handsomely  clad,  who  was  leaning  against  the  waU 
ten  feet  from  him,  —  ^*  Monsieur  de  Castelnau,  have  you 
not  a  word  to  say  to  us  1" 

''  I  might  perhaps  have  had  nothing  to  say  indepen- 
dently ;  but  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reply," 
the  young  man  responded. 

"  We  are  all  attention,"  said  La  Renaudie. 

''This  yoimg  man,"  he  added,  speaking  in  Gabriel's 
ear  again,  '*  belongs  to  the  party  of  the  nobility  ;  and  you 
should  have  seen  him  at  the  Louvre  the  day  you  brought 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  Calais.  Castelnau  is  frank, 
loyal,  and  brave.  He  will  set  up  his  flag  as  boldly  as 
Lignieres,  and  we  shall  see  if  he  will  be  received  any 
more  warmly." 

Castelnau  mounted  one  of  the  steps  of  the  rostrum,  and 
spoke  from  that  slight  elevation. 

*'  I  will  begin,"  he  said,  "  like  the  orators  who  have 
preceded  me.  We  have  been  iniquitously  attacked  ;  let 
us  use  like  weapons  to  defend  ourselves.  Let  us  do  in 
the  open  field,  amid  the  panoply  of  war,  what  they  have 
done  in  parliament  among  the  red  robes  1    But  I  differ 
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in  opinion  from  Monsieur  de  Ligni^res  as  to  the  rest.  I, 
too,  have  a  medal  to  show  you.  Here  it  is ;  it  is  not  his. 
From  a  distance  it  seems  to  you  to  resemble  the  crowns 
from  the  royal  mint  which  we  carry  in  our  purses,  and 
in  fact,  like  them,  it  does  bear  the  stamp  of  a  crowned 
head ;  but  in  lieu  of  *  Henricus  IL,  rex  Galliee,'  its 
legend  reads,  'Ludovicus  XIII.,  rex  Gallise.'^  I  have 
done." 

The  Baron  de  Castelnau  left  his  place  with  his  head 
proudly  erect.  His  allusion  to  the  Prince  de  Cond^  was 
flagrant.  Those  who  had  applauded  Liguieres  muttered 
at  his  words,  and  vice  verm* 

But  the  large  majority  of  those  present  were  still  mo- 
tionless and  speechless  between  the  two  minorities. 

"  What  do  they  want,  pray  1 "  Gabriel  softly  asked  La 
Renaudie. 

''  I  am  afraid  that  they  don't  want  anything,"  was  the 
baron's  reply. 

At  that  moment  the  advocate  Des  Avenelles  asked  a 
hearing. 

"  This  is  their  man,  I  fancy,"  La  Renaudie  remarked. 
"Des  Avenelles  is  my  host  when  I  am  in  Paris,  —  an 
honest  and  sagacious  fellow,  but  too  cautious,  almost  to 
timidity  even.     His  word  will  be  law  with  them." 

Des  Avenelles  from  the  beginning  justified  La  Renau- 
die's  prediction. 

Said  he  :  "  We  have  listened  to  many  bold  and  even 
audacious  words ;  but  has  the  moment  really  arrived  to 
utter  them  1  Are  we  not  going  a  little  too  fast  1  We  ore 
shown  a  very  worthy  and  lofty  purpose,  but  not  a  word  is 
said  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  it.  They  must  needs  be 
criminal.     My  heart  is  more  oppressed  by  the  severities 

1  These  two  rare  and  curious  medals  are  to  be  seen  to-day  in  the 
"Cabinet  des  Medailles." 
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to  which  we  are  subjected  than  that  of  any  other  member 
of  this  assemblage.  But  when  we  have  so  many  preju- 
dices to  overcome,  should  we  add  to  the  burden  by  casting 
upon  the  cause  of  our  religion  the  odium  of  an  assassina- 
tion 1  —  yes,  of  an  assassination ;  for  you  cannot  obtain 
by  any  other  means  the  result  which  you  dare  to 
propose." 

Des  Avenelles  was  interrupted  by  almost  unanimous 
applause. 

"  What  did  I  say  1"  whispered  La  Renaudie.  "  This 
advocate  is  the  real  expositor  of  their  views." 

Des  Avenelles  continued,  — 

**  The  king  is  in  the  very  bloom  and  flower  of  his 
vigor.  To  wrest  the  throne  from  him,  he  must  be  hurled 
headlong  from  it.  What  living  man  would  take  upon 
himself  that  act  of  violence?  Kings  are  divine,  and 
God  only  has  the  right  to  govern  them.  Ah,  suppose 
that  some  accident,  some  unforeseen  ill,  some  blow  struck 
by  a  private  hand,  should  take  away  the  king's  life  at 
this  moment,  and  leave  the  guardianship  of  an  infant 
monarch  in  the  hands  of  those  arrogant  subjects  who 
are  our  veritable  oppressors!  —  then  it  would  be  this 
guardianship,  and  not  royalty  itself,  the  Guises  and  not 
Fran9ois  II.,  against  whom  our  attacks  would  be  directed. 
Civil  war  would  be  not  only  justifiable  but  laudable,  and 
revolution  a  sacred  duty,  and  I  would  be  the  first  to 
cry,  '  To  arms  ! ' " 

This  energetic  moderation  moved  the  assembly  to 
admiration  ;  and  fresh  tokens  of  approbation  were  show- 
ered upon  Des  Avenelles  as  a  recompense  for  his  prudent 


courage. 


"  Ah !  "  muttered  La  Renaudie  to  Gabriel,  "  I  regret 
now  having  asked  you  to  come,  for  you  will  begin  to 
compassionate  us." 
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Bat  Gabriel,  lost  in  thought,  was  saying  to  himself,  — 

"  No,  I  have  no  right  to  reproach  them  for  their  weak- 
ness, for  it  is  much  like  my  own.  While  I  was  secretly 
relying  upon  them,  they  seem  to  have  been  relying 
upon  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  pray  ] "  cried  La  Rcuau- 
die  to  his  triumphant  host. 

''  To  maintain  a  legal  attitude  and  wait  1 "  replied  the 
advocate,  firmly.  "  Anne  Dubourg,  Henri  Dufaur,  and 
three  others  of  our  friends  in  parliament  have  been  ar- 
rested; but  who  says  that  they  will  dare  to  convict 
them,  or  even  to  accuse  them  ?  My  opiuion  is  that  any 
overt  act  of  violence  on  our  part  would  result  simply  in 
provoking  reprisals  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority. 
And  who  knows  that  our  moderation  may  not  be  the 
salvation  of  the  victims )  Let  us  have  the  tranquillity 
of  conscious  strength,  and  the  dignity  which  befits  a 
righteous  cause.  Let  us  leave  all  the  wrong-doing  to 
our  persecutors.  Let  us  wait.  When  they  see  that  we 
are  moderate  in  our  demands,  but  resolute,  they  will 
think  twice  before  declaring  war  upon  us, — just  as  I 
implore  you,  friends  and  brothers,  to  think  twice  before 
you  give  them  the  signal  for  reprisals." 

Des  Avenelles  ceased,  and  the  applause  was  renewed. 

The  advocate,  vain  of  his  success,  desired  to  confirm 
his  victory. 

"  Let  all  who  agree  with  me  raise  their  hand,"  he  added. 

Almost  every  hand  was  raised  to  assure  Des  Avenelles 
that  he  had  spoken  the  mind  of  the  gathering. 

"  Let  us  see,  then,"  said  he  :  "  our  decision  is  —  " 

"  To  decide  nothing  at  all,"  interposed  Casteluau. 

"  To  postpone  until  a  more  favorable  moment  any 
extreme  measures,"  Des  Avenelles  concluded,  casting 
an  angry  glance  at  the  interrupter. 
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The  minister  David  suggested  singing  another  psalm 
to  beseech  God  to  deliver  the  poor  prisoners. 

''  Come,  let  us  be  going,''  said  La  Renaudie  to  Gabriel ; 
^^  all  this  annoys  and  angers  me.  These  people  only 
know  how  to  sing.  They  have  nothing  seditious  but 
their  psalms." 

When  they  were  on  the  street  they  walked  along  in 
silence,  both  deeply  absorbed  in  their  reflections. 

At  the  Pont  Notre  Dame  they  parted,  La  Renaudie 
returning  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  Gabriel 
going  toward  the  Arsenal 

"  Adieu,  Monsieur  d'Ezm^"  said  the  former.  *'  I  am 
sorry  to  have  caused  you  to  waste  your  time  thus.  But 
believe  me,  I  pray,  when  I  assure  you  that  this  is  not 
our  last  word.  The  prince,  Coligny,  and  some  of  our 
most  reliable  heads  were  absent  this  evening.'* 

"  My  time  with  you  has  not  been  wasted,"  replied 
Gabriel.    "  You  will  be  convinced  of  that  very  shortly." 

"  So  much  the  better,  so  much  the  better,"  rejoined 
La  Renaudie.     "  Nevertheless,  I  doubt  —  " 

"  Have  no  doubt  at  all,"  said  Gabriel  "  It  was  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  know  if  the  Protestants  were  really 
beginning  to  lose  patience.  It  is  of  more  use  to  me  than 
you  can  imagine  to  have  learned  that  they  are  not  tired 
out  yet." 
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ANOTHER  TRIAL. 

The  disaffection  of  the  Protestants  having  failed  him, 
there  remained  still  one  more  hope  of  assistance  for 
Gahriel  in  his  thirst  for  vengeance;  namely,  that  fur- 
nished by  the  ambition  of  the  Duo  de  Guise. 

Consequently  he  was  very  prompt  the  next  morning  at 
ten  o'clock  in  keeping  the  appointment  Fran9ois  de  Lor- 
raine had  made  with  him  at  the  Toumelles. 

It  was  evident  that  the  young  Comte  de  Montgommery 
was  expected ;  for  as  soon  as  his  name  was  announced 
he  was  shown  into  the  presence  of  him  who  was  now 
called  the  conqueror  of  Calais,  thanks  to  Gabriel's  daring 
scheme. 

Le  Balafr^  came  eagerly  forward  to  meet  him,  and 
grasped  both  his  hands  affectionately. 

"  Ah,  here  you  are  at  last,  my  forgetful  friend,"  said 
he.  "  I  have  been  obliged  to  send  for  you,  to  follow  you 
into  your  retirement,  and  if  I  had  not  done  so  God  only 
knows  when  I  should  have  seen  you  !  Why  is  it  ?  Why 
have  you  not  been  to  visit  me  since  my  return  1 " 

" Monseigneur,"  said  Gabriel,  in  a  low  tone,  "much 
distressing  anxiety  —  " 

"  Ah !  There  it  is  !  I  was  sure  of  it !  "  the  duke  in- 
terrupted him.  "  So  they  were  false,  were  they,  to  the 
promises  they  made  youl  They  deceived  you,  and  in- 
sulted and  tormented  you.     Oh,  I  was  very  suspicious 
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that  there  was  some  infamy  at  the  bottom  of  it  all! 
M7  brother,  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  who  was  present 
when  you  arrived  at  the  Louvre  from  Calais,  and  heard 
you  spoken  of  as  the  Comte  de  Montgommery,  imagined, 
with  his  priestly  keenness,  that  you  were  destined  to  be 
the  dupe  or  the  victim  of  those  people.  Why  did  you  not 
apply  to  him  ?  He  might  have  been  of  some  assistance 
to  you  in  my  absence." 

"  I  thank  you,  Monseigneur,"  replied  Gabriel,  gravely, 
**  but  you  are  mistaken,  I  assure  you.  All  their  promises 
to  me  were  redeemed  with  the  utmost  exactitude.'* 

''Oho,  but  you  have  such  a  way  of  saying  it,  my 
friend ! " 

^^  I  speak  as  I  feel,  Monseigneur ;  but  I  will  repeat 
that  I  make  no  complaints,  and  that  the  promises  upon 
which  I  relied  have  been  fulfilled  —  to  the  letter.  So 
let  us  talk  no  more  of  my  affairs,  I  beg,  for  you  know 
that  that  subject  of  conversation  was  never  agreeable 
to  me,  and  it  is  to-day  more  painful  than  ever.  I  ask 
you,  Monseigneur,  in  pity  not  to  insist  upon  your  kindly 
meant  inquiries." 

The  duke  was  struck  with  Gabriel's  dolorous  tone. 

"  Very  well,  my  friend,"  said  he ;  "I  shall  be  afraid 
now  of  touching  unintentionally  upon  some  one  of  your 
scarcely  healed  scars,  and  I  will  question  you  no  further 
about  yourself." 

"  Thanks,  Monseigneur,"  was  Gabriel's  reply,  in  a  dig- 
nified tone,  by  no  means  free  from  emotion. 

"  But  I  wish  you  to  be  sure  of  this,"  continued  Le 
Balafrd,  "  that  at  all  times  and  places,  and  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever,  my  influence,  my  fortune,  and  my  life  are  at 
your  service,  Gabriel ;  and  that  if  I  am  ever  to  be  so  for- 
tunate as  that  you  should  need  my  help,  you  have  but 
to  hold  out  yoiur  hand  to  grasp  mine." 
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''  Thanks,  Monseigneur/'  Gabriel  said  again. 

**  That  being  agreed  between  us,"  said  the  duke,  "  on 
what  subject  is  it  your  pleasure  that  we  should 
converse  ? " 

"Why,  of  yourself,  Monseigneur,"  replied  the  young 
count,  —  "  of  your  glory  and  of  your  future  plans ;  those 
are  the  subjects  which  interest  me.  In  them  you  will  find 
the  magnet  which  has  drawn  me  to  you  in  all  haste  at 
your  first  call." 

"  My  glory  1  my  plans  for  the  future  1 "  retorted  Fran- 
cois de  Lorraine,  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  "  Alas ! 
those  are  gloomy  subjects  of  conversation  for  me  as 
weU." 

"  What  mean  you,  Monseigneur  1 "  Gabriel  exclaimed. 

"  What  I  say,  my  friend.  Yes,  I  confess  that  I  did 
think  I  had  won  some  renown ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  my 
name  deserved  to  be  pronounced  with  some  respect  in 
France  to-day,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  awe  through- 
out Europe.  And  since  my  not  unworthy  past  made  it 
my  duty  to  think  of  the  future,  I  was  forming  plans 
based  upon  my  reputation,  and  dreaming  of  great  achieve- 
ments, —  great  for  my  country,  and  for  myself  as  well. 
I  would  have  accomplished  them,  I  have  faith  to 
believe  —  " 

"  Well,  Monseigneur  1 "  said  Gabriel,  inquiringly. 

"Well,  Gabriel,  since  my  return  to  this  court  six 
months  since,  I  have  ceased  to  believe  in  my  glory,  and 
have  abandoned  all  my  plans." 

"  Why  so,  in  God's  name  1 " 

"  Why,  in  the  first  place,  don't  you  know  of  the  shame- 
ful treaty  with  which  they  have  crowned  our  victories  1 
If  we  had  been  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Calais,  if  the 
English  still  had  the  gateways  of  France  in  their  hands, 
—  in  short,  if  defeat  at  all  points  had  demonstrated  the 
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insufficiency  or  incompetency  of  our  forces,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  continuing  an  unequal  conflict,  we  could  not 
have  been  asked  to  sign  a  more  unfavorable  and  dishon- 
orable treaty  than  that  of  Cateau-Cambr^sis." 

"That  is  true,  Monseigneur,"  Gabriel  remarked ;  " and 
every  one  grieves  to  think  that  such  a  magnificent  harvest 
yielded  so  little  fruit." 

"  Oh,  well,"  rejoined  the  duke,  "  how  can  you  expect 
me  to  sow  for  people  who  know  so  little  about  reaping  t 
And  then,  too,  have  they  not  forced  me  to  remain  in- 
gloriously  idle  by  this  glorious  peace  of  theirs  1  There  is 
my  sword,  doomed  for  a  long  time  to  rust  in  its  scabbard. 
War  everywhere  at  an  end,  at  whatever  cost,  puts  an  end 
at  the  same  time  to  my  fair  dreams  of  glory ;  and  be- 
tween ourselves  that  was  one  of  the  main  objects  sought 
to  be  accomplished. '^ 

"  But  you  are  no  less  mighty  even  in  this  forced  in- 
action, Monseigneur,"  said  Gabriel.  *'  You  are  respected 
at  court,  worshipped  by  the  people,  and  dreaded  by  for- 
eign nations." 

''Yes,  I  believe  I  am  beloved  at  home,  and  feared 
abroad,"  Le  Balafr6  replied ;  "  but  do  not  tell  me,  my 
friend,  that  I  am  respected  at  the  Louvre.  While  they 
are  thus  publicly  reducing  to  nought  the  certain  results 
of  our  success,  they  are  threatening  my  private  influence 
as  well.  When  I  returned  from  the  North,  whom  did  I 
find  in  greater  favor  than  everl  That  insolent,  beaten 
hound  of  St.  Laurent  fame,  —  that  Montmorency,  whom 
I  detest  I " 

"  Oh,  no  more  than  I  do,  surely !  "  muttered  Gabriel. 

"  It  was  by  his  influence  and  for  his  own  purposes  that 
this  peace  for  which  we  are  all  blushing  was  concluded. 
Not  content  with  thus  making  my  efforts  appear  of  less 
account,  he  was  very  careful  to  look  after  his  own  inter- 
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egts  in  the  treaty,  and  to  have  the  amount  of  his  ran* 
som  after  being  taken  prisoner  at  St.  Laurent  repaid 
to  him,  —  for  the  second  or  third  time,  I  believe !  To 
such  a  degree  does  he  speculate  upon  his  defeat  and 
disgrace." 

''  And  does  the  Due  de  Guise  enter  upon  a  rivalry  with 
such  as  he  1"  asked  Gabriel,  with  a  disdainful  smile. 

"  He  shudders  at  the  thought,  my  friend ;  but  you  can 
see  that  it  is  forced  upon  him  !  You  can  see  that  Mon- 
sieur le  Connetable  is  protected  by  something  stronger 
than  glory  or  renown,  —  by  some  person  more  powerful 
than  the  king  himself !  You  can  see  that  my  services 
can  never  equal  those  of  Madame  Diane  de  Poitiers, 
whom  may  the  lightning  wither ! " 

"  Oh,  that  God  might  listen  to  you ! "  muttered 
GabrieL 

*'  What  has  that  woman  done  to  the  king,  in  Heaven's 
name  ? "  continued  the  duke.  '^  Are  the  people  really  in 
the  right  when  they  speak  of  philters  and  charms  ?  For 
my  part,  I  believe  that  they  are  bound  together  by  some 
stronger  tie  than  love.  It  cannot  be  passion  alone  which 
thus  indissolubly  connects  them ;  it  must  be  fellowship 
in  crime.  I  would  swear  that  remorse  has  a  place  among 
their  souvenirs  of  the  past,  and  that  they  are  more  than 
lovers,  —  they  are  accomplices !  " 

The  Comte  de  Montgommeiy  shivered  from  head  to 
foot. 

"Do  you  not  agree  with  me,  Gabriell"  Le  Balafr^ 
asked  him. 

**  I  do,  indeed,  Monseigneur,"  replied  Gabriel,  in  a 
hollow  voice. 

"  And  to  put  the  finishing  touch  to  my  humiliation,'* 
the  duke  went  on,  "  do  you  know,  my  friend,  what  reward 
I  found  awaiting  me  here  at  Paris,  over  and  above  the 
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monstrous  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambr^is )  The  immediate 
revocation  of  my  appointment  as  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom.  These  extraordinary  functions  became  un- 
necessary in  time  of  peace,  so  I  was  told  ;  and  without  a 
word  of  warning,  without  even  a  word  of  thanks,  they 
erased  that  title,  just  as  one  throws  upon  the  dust-heap 
a  piece  of  drapery  which  is  of  no  further  use.'' 

**  Is  it  possible  that  no  more  consideration  than  that 
was  shown  you  f "  cried  Gabriel,  desirous  to  add  fuel  to 
the  fire  which  was  burning  in  that  incensed  heart. 

"  Why  should  they  show  more  consideration  to  a  super- 
fluous servant  1 "  said  the  duke,  with  clinched  teeth.  *'  As 
for  Monsieur  de  Montmorency,  that  is  another  affair  alto- 
gether. He  was  and  he  remains  constable.  That,  mind 
you,  is  an  honor  of  which  they  do  not  think  of  depriving 
him,  and  which  he  has  earned  by  forty  years  of  defeat 
and  failure  !  Oh,  by  the  cross  of  Lorraine,  if  the  war- 
wind  blows  again,  they  may  come  and  go  on  their  knees 
to  me  and  implore  me,  and  call  me  the  savior  of  my 
country  I  I  will  send  them  to  their  constable  then ;  let 
him  save  them  if  he  can.  That  is  his  business,  and  the 
duty  that  devolves  upon  the  office  he  holds.  But  for  my- 
self, since  they  condemn  me  to  idleness,  I  accept  the  sen- 
tence, and  will  take  my  ease  until  the  dawn  of  better 
days." 

Grabriel,  after  a  pause,  replied  with  much  gravity  of 
manner,  — 

"  This  determination  on  your  part  is  a  grievous  one, 
Monseigneur,  and  I  greatly  deplore  it;  for  I  was  just 
about  to  make  a  proposition  to  you  —  " 

"  Useless,  my  friend,  useless  ! "  exclaimed  Le  Balafr^. 
''  My  mind  is  made  up.  And  then,  too,  I  repeat,  and  you 
know  it  as  well  as  I,  the  peace  has  taken  from  us  every 
hope  of  renown." 
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** Pardon,  Monseigneur,**  rejoined  Gabriel,  "but  the 
peace  is  the  one  thing  that  makes  mj  plan  feasible." 

''  Really  ? "  said  Fran9ois  de  Lorraine,  tempted  in  spite 
of  himself.  ''  Pray,  is  it  some  bold  stroke  like  the  siege 
of  Calais?" 

"  Something  still  bolder,  Monseigneur." 

"  How  can  that  be  ? "  exclaimed  the  duke.  "  Upon  my 
word,  you  have  succeeded  in  arousing  my  curiosity 
thoroughly." 

"  May  I  tell  you  about  it,  then  1 " 

"  To  be  sure  you  may ;  in  fact,  I  beg  you  to  do  so." 

"  Are  we  quite  alone  I " 

''Entirely;  not  a  living  soul  is  within  the  sound  of 


our  voices." 


"  Well,  then,  Mouseigneur,"  Gabriel  began  resolutely, 
''  this  is  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  :  This  king  and  this 
constable  choose  to  dispense  with  your  services ;  why  do 
not  you  dispense  with  them  ?  They  have  ejected  you  from 
the  office  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom ;  assume 
it  once  more  on  your  own  responsibility." 

''How  do  you  mean?  Explain  yourself!"  said  the 
duke. 

"  Monseigneur,  foreign  princes  fear  you,  the  people 
adore  you,  and  the  army  is  at  your  command  to  a  man ; 
you  are  already  more  of  a  king  in  France  than  the 
king  himself.  You  are  king  by  right  of  genius,  he  only 
because  the  crown  is  on  his  head.  Dare  to  speak  with 
the  voice  of  a  master,  and  the  nation  will  listen  to  you 
like  obedient  subjects.  Will  Henri  II.  be  any  stronger 
in  the  Louvre  than  you  in  your  campi  He  who  now 
speaks  to  you  will  be  proud  and  happy  to  be  the  first  to 
address  you  as  '  your  Majesty.* " 

"Well,  this  is  an  audacious  and  daring  scheme  of 
yours,  Gabriel,"  commented  the  Due  de  Guise. 
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But  he  did  not  give  the  least  sign  of  irritation ;  on  the 
contrary,  his  features  wore  a  smile  under  their  simulated 
expression  of  surprise. 

**  If  it  is  an  audacious  scheme,  it  is  a  heart  of  extraor- 
dinary daring  to  which  I  propose  it,"  replied  (xabriel, 
firmly.  "  I  speak  for  the  good  of  France.  We  need  a 
great  man  for  king.  Is  it  not  calamitous  that  all  your 
ideas  of  grandeur  and  of  conquest  should  be  thus  disgrace- 
fully impeded  by  the  caprice  of  a  wanton  and  the  jeal- 
ousy of  a  favorite  1  If  you  were  once  at  the  helm  with 
unfettered  hands,  where  would  your  genius  stop )  You 
would  renew  the  glory  of  Charlemagne." 

"  You  know  the  house  of  Lorraine  can  trace  its  desceht 
from  him  ! "  said  Le  Balafr^,  eagerly. 

"  Who  could  doubt  it  after  seeing  you  in  action  1 " 
replied  GabrieL  ''  Be  in  your  turn  another  Hugh  Capet 
for  the  Valois." 

"Yes,  but  suppose  I  should  be  only  a  Constable  de 
Bourbon  ? " 

"  You  slander  yourself,  Monseigneur.  The  Constable 
de  Bourbon  called  foreigners  to  his  assistance,  —  foes  they 
were  too.  You  need  make  use  of  none  but  your  own 
country's  forces." 

<'  But  where  are  these  forces,  which,  according  to  you, 
are  at  my  disposal  ] "  asked  Le  Balafr^. 

"  Two  parties  are  ofifered  to  you,**  was  Gabriers  reply. 

"Who  are  they,  pray?  —  for  you  see  I  allow  you 
to  go  on,  as  if  all  this  were  something  more  than  a 
mere  figment  of  your  imagination.  Who  are  these  two 
parties  ?  '* 

"  The  army  and  the  Protestants,  Monseigneur,"  Gabriel 
answered.  **  You  have  it  in  your  power  to  assume  the 
position  of  a  military  chieftain  at  once." 

"  A  usurper  I "  exclaimed  Le  Balafre. 
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''Say  a  conqueror!  But  if  you  would  prefer,  Mon- 
seigneur,  be  the  king  of  the  Huguenots." 

''How  about  the  Prince  de  Gondii"  said  the  duke, 
smiling. 

"  He  is  fascinating  and  clever,  but  you  are  great  and 
brilliant.  Do  you  suppose  that  Calvin  would  hesitate 
between  you  %  —  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  t^e  son  of  the 
cooper  of  Noyon  is  the  dictator  of  his  party.  Say  one 
word,  and  to-morrow  you  have  at  your  command  thirty 
thousand  Reformers/* 

"  But  I  am  a  Catholic  prince,  Gabriel." 

"Glory  is  the  true  religion  of  heroes  like  yourself, 
Monseigneur." 

"  I  should  involve  myself  in  trouble  at  Rome." 

•^  That  will  be  an  excuse  for  making  yourself  her  master." 

"  Ah,  my  friend,  my  friend  !  *'  rejoined  the  duke,  look- 
ing keenly  at  Gabriel,  "  you  hate  Henri  IL  bitterly  ! " 

"  As  much  as  I  love  you,  I  confess,"  said  the  youth, 
with  noble  frankness. 

"  I  prize  your  sincerity,  Gabriel,"  said  Le  Balafr^  with 
a  more  serious  manner ;  "  and  to  prove  it  to  you,  I  will 
lay  bare  my  heart  to  you." 

"  And  my  heart  will  close  its  door  forever  upon  what 
you  may  confide  to  it." 

"  Listen,  then,"  continued  the  duke.  "  I  will  confess 
that  I  have  before  now  sometimes  dreamed  of  this  end 
which  you  suggest  to  me  to-day.  But  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me,  my  friend,  in  this,  that  when  one  sets  out 
with  such  a  goal  in  view,  he  should  at  least  be  reasonably 
sure  of  reaching  it,  and  that  to  hazard  such  a  step  pre- 
maturely is  to  invite  destruction." 

"  True,"  replied  Gabriel. 

"  Very  well,"  the  duke  went  on,  "  do  you  really  con- 
sider that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  fulfilment  of  my  ambi- 
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tion  t  Preparations  for  so  momentous  a  stroke  should  be 
made  long  beforehand,  and  men's  minds  must  be  made  up 
and  ready  to  second  them.  Now,  do  you  believe  that  the 
people  have  accustomed  themselves  in  advance,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  idea  of  a  change  of  dynasty  1 " 

"  They  are  accustomed  to  it/'  said  Gabriel. 

"  I  doubt  it,"  returned  the  duke.  "  I  have  commanded 
armies,  have  defended  Metz  and  taken  Calais,  and  have 
twice  been  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom ;  but  all 
that  is  not  sufficient.  I  have  not  yet  come  near  enough 
to  royal  power.  Doubtless  there  are  discontents,  but 
factions  are  not  a  people.  Henri  II.  is  young,  clever,  and 
brave,  and  he  is  the  son  of  Fran9ois  I.  There  is  no  such 
danger  in  delay  as  to  make  one  dream  of  dispossessing 
him." 

"  And  so  you  hesitate,  Monseigneur  1 "  asked  Gabriel. 

"  I  do  more  than  that,  my  friend,  I  refuse,"  replied  Le 
Balafr^.  "  Ah,  if  Henri  II.  should  die  suddenly  to-mor- 
row, by  accident  or  disease  —  " 

"  So  he  thinks  of  that  as  well ! "  said  Gabriel  to  him- 
self "  Well,  Monseigneur,  if  that  unexpected  blow  should 
fall,  what  would  you  do  1 "  he  continued  aloud. 

"  Then,"  rejoined  the  duke,  "  with  a  young  and  inex- 
perienced king,  altogether  under  my  influence,  I  would 
become  in  some  sort  the  regent  of  the  kingdom.  And 
if  the  queen-mother  or  Monsieur  le  Conn^table  undertook 
to  act  in  opposition  to  me ;  if  the  Protestants  raised  a  rev- 
olution, —  if,  in  short,  the  State  should  be  in  danger  and 
needed  a  firm  hand  at  the  helm,  opportunities  would  arise 
of  themselves,  and  I  should  become  almost  necessary. 
In  such  a  case  your  scheme  might  be  very  welcome,  my 
friend,  and  I  would  gladly  hearken  to  you." 

"  But  until  then,"  said  Gabriel,  —  "  until  this  very 
improbable  death  of  the  king)" 
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'*  I  wiD  resign  myself  to  wait,  my  friend,  and  will  con- 
tent myself  with  preparations  for  the  future.  And  if  the 
seeds  sown  in  my  mind  bear  fruit  only  for  my  son,  it  will 
be  because  God  so  willed  it.'' 

"  Is  this  your  last  word,  Monseigneur  1 " 

"  It  is  my  last  word,"  replied  the  duke.  "  But  I  am 
no  less  grateful  to  you,  Gabriel,  for  having  had  this 
confidence  in  my  destiny." 

'*  And  I,  Monseigneur,  am  grateful  to  you  for  having 
had  so  much  confidence  in  my  discretion." 

**  Yes,"  rejoined  the  duke  ;  "it  is  understood  that  all 
that  has  passed  between  us  is  as  if  it  had  never  been 
said." 

"Now  I  will  take  my  leave,"  said  Gabriel,  rising. 

"  What,  already  ! "  exclaimed  the  duke. 

"  Yes,  Monseigneur,  I  have  learned  what  I  desired  to 
know.  I  will  remember  your  words ;  they  are  safely 
buried  in  my  heart,  yet  I  will  remember  them.  Excuse 
me,  but  it  was  essential  for  me  to  ascertain  whether  the 
royal  ambition  of  the  Due  de  Guise  was  still  slumbering. 
Adieu,  Monseigneur." 

"  -4w  revoir,  my  friend." 

Gabriel  left  the  Toumelles  even  more  gloomy  and 
anxious  than  when  he  had  entered  there. 

"  So,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  both  the  human  auxiliaries 
upon  whom  I  thought  I  could  rely  have  failed  me.  I 
have  none  but  God  to  look  to  now  1 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

A  PERILOUS  STEP. 

Diane  de  Castro  in  her  apartments  in  the  royal  palace 
was  meanwhile  leading  a  miserable  existence  of  grief  and 
mortal  terror. 

Yet  every  tie  was  not  broken  that  bound  her  to  him 
^ho  had  loved  her  so  dearly.  Almost  every  week  Andr^ 
the  page  was  sent  to  the  Rue  des  Jardins  St.  Paul,  to  make 
inquiries  of  Aloyse  concerning  Gabriers  welfare. 

The  iuformation  which  he  brought  back  to  Diane  was 
far  from  reassuring.  The  young  Comte  de  Montgommery 
was  always  the  same,  —  moody  and  anxious  and  gloomy. 
The  good  nurse  could  not  speak  of  him  that  her  eyes  did 
not  fill  with  tears,  and  her  cheeks  lose  their  color. 

Diane  hesitated  for  a  long  whQe.  Finally,  one  morning 
during  this  same  month  of  June  she  took  a  decided  step 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  her  dread. 

She  wrapped  herself  in  a  very  modest  cloak,  hid  her 
&C0  under  a  veil,  and  left  the  Louvre  at  an  hour  when 
people  were  scarcely  stirring  there,  accompanied  by 
Andre  alone,  with  the  purpose  of  visiting  Gabriel  at  his 
house. 

Since  he  avoided  her  and  made  no  sign,  she  would  go 
to  him. 

Surely  a  sister  might  visit  her  brother !  Indeed,  was  it 
not  her  duty  to  warn  him  or  console  him  ? 

Unfortunately,  all  the  courage  which  it  had  cost  Diane 
to  resolve  upon  that  step  was  to  be  in  vain. 
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Crabriel  also  selected  the  lonely  hours  of  the  early 
xnoming  for  his  wanderings,  which  he  had  by  no  means 
abandoned;  and  when  Diane  knocked  with  trembling 
hand  at  the  door  of  his  house,  he  had  already  been  gone 
more  than  half  an  hour. 

Should  she  await  his  return  ?  It  was  always  uncertain, 
and  a  too  long  absence  from  the  Louvre  might  expose 
Diane  to  slander. 

But  no  matter ;  she  determined  to  wait  at  least  until 
the  expiration  of  the  time  she  had  set  aside  for  the  visit. 

She  inquired  for  Aloyse,  for  she  also  desired  to  see  her, 
and  question  her  with  her  own  lips. 

Andrd  escorted  his  mistress  into  an  unoccupied  room, 
and  went  to  inform  the  nurse. 

Not  for  many  years^  not  since  the  happy  days  of  Mont- 
gommery  and  Vimoutiers,  had  Aloyse  and  Diane  met,  — 
the  woman  of  the  people  and  the  daughter  of  the  king. 

Yet  both  their  lives  had  been  engrossed  by  the  same 
thought,  and  anxiety  upon  the  same  subject  still  filled 
their  days  with  dread,  and  robbed  their  nights  of  sleep. 

So  when  Aloyse,  coming  hurriedly  into  the  room, 
would  have  bowed  low  before  Madame  de  Castro,  Diane 
threw  herself  into  the  good  woman's  arms,  and  warmly 
embraced  her,  saying  as  she  used  to  say  in  the  old 
days,  — 

"  Dear  nurse  !  ** 

"  What,  Madame  I  "  exclaimed  Aloyse,  moved  to  tears, 
"  do  you  really  remember  me  ?  Do  you  recognize  me  1 " 

"  Do  I  remember  you !  do  I  recognize  you  ! "  returned 
Diane  ;  ''you  might  as  well  ask  me  if  I  remember 
Enguerrand's  house,  or  if  I  would  recognize  the  Ch&teau 
de  Montgommery  I " 

Meanwhile  Aloyse  with  clasped  hands  was  looking  at 
Diane  more  attentively. 
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''How  beautiful  you  are!"  she  cried,  sighiug  and 
smiling  at  once. 

She  smiled,  for  she  had  dearly  loved  the  young  girl 
who  had  developed  into  the  beautiful  lady  before  her. 
She  sighed,  for  as  she  dwelt  upon  her  lovely  features  she 
could  better  estimate  Gabriel's  wretchedness. 

Diane  understood  this  look,  which  was  both  melan- 
choly and  enraptured,  and  hastened  to  say,  with  a  slight 
blush,  — 

''  I  have  not  come  to  talk  of  myself,  nurse." 

'*Is  it  of  him,  then  1**  said  Aloyse. 

"  Of  whom  else,  pray  1  for  to  you  I  can  lay  bare  my 
heart.  How  unfortunate  that  I  did  not  find  him !  I 
came  to  console  him  and  myself  at  the  same  time.  How 
is  he  1  Always  dejected  and  despairing,  is  he  not  ?  Why 
has  he  not  been  once  to  the  Louvre  to  see  me  1  What 
does  he  say  ?  What  is  he  doing  1  Tell  me,  ob,  pray  tell 
me,  nurse ! " 

"Alas!  Madame,"  replied  Aloyse,  "you  are  quite 
right  in  thinking  that  he  is  dejected  and  despairing. 
Imagine  —  " 

Diane  interrupted  her. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  good  Aloyse,"  said  she  ;  "  before  you 
b^n  I  have  a  word  to  say.  I  could  stay  here  till  to- 
morrow listening  to  you,  you  know,  without  growing 
weary,  or  without  noticing  the  flight  of  time.  But  I 
must  return  to  the  Louvre  before  my  absence  is  noticed. 
So  promise  me  one  thing :  when  I  have  been  here  an 
hour,  whether  he  has  returned  or  not,  tell  me  so,  and 
send  me  away." 

"  But,  Madame,"  said  Aloyse,  "  I  am  quite  capable  of 
forgetting  the  hour  myself,  and  I  should  not  grow  weary 
of  talking  to  you  any  sooner  than  you  would  of  listening 
to  me,  you  see." 
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"  What  can  we  do,  then  1 "  asked  Diane.  "  I  dread  the 
efifect  of  our  combined  weakness.'* 

'*  Let  us  intrust  the  difficult  duty  to  some  third  per* 
son,"  said  Aloyse. 

"  The  very  thing  I    Andr^." 

The  page,  who  had  remained  in  an  adjoining  room, 
undertook  to  rap  at  the  door  when  an  hour  had  passed. 

"  And  now,"  said  Diane,  taking  her  seat  by  the  nurse's 
side,  ^  we  can  talk  at  our  ease,  and  tranquilly,  if  not 
joyfully." 

But  this  interview,  though  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
these  two  afflicted  creatures,  was  nevertheless  full  of  diffi- 
culty and  bitterness. 

In  the  first  place,  neither  of  them  knew  how  far  the 
other  was  cognizant  of  the  temblo  secrets  of  the  Mont- 
gommery  jEamily. 

Then,  too,  in  what  Aloyse  did  know  of  her  young 
master's  later  life  there  were  many  troublesome  matters 
which  she  was  afraid  to  mention.  In  what  way  could 
she  explain  his  long  absences,  his  sudden  returns,  his 
preoccupation,  and  his  silence? 

At  last,  however,  the  good  nurse  did  tell  Diane  all  that 
she  knew,  —  that  is  to  say,  all  that  she  had  seen ;  and 
Diane  while  listening  to  her  doubtless  experienced  a  de- 
licious pleasure  in  hearing  Gabriel  spoken  of,  mingled 
though  it  was  with  deep  grief  at  learning  such  sad  news 
of  him. 

In  truth,  Aloyse's  revelations  were  not  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  calm  Madame  de  Castro's  apprehensions, 
but  rather  to  rekindle  them ;  for  this  earnest  and  impas- 
sioned witness  of  the  young  count's  anguish  and  sufifering 
brought  vividly  before  Diane's  mind  all  the  torments  by 
which  his  life  was  harassed. 

Diane  became  more  and  more  fiilly  persuaded  that  if 
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ahe  wished  to  save  those  whom  she  loved  it  was  high 
time  for  her  to  intervene. 

An  hour  is  quickly  gone,  no  matter  how  painful  the 
subject  of  conversation.  Diane  and  Aloyse  were  startled 
and  amazed  when  Andre's  rap  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"  What  I  already  1 "  they  cried  in  one  breath. 

^^  Well,  be  it  so ! "  said  Diane.  ''  I  am  going  to  stay 
just  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer." 

''  Be  careful,  Madame !  "  said  the  nurse. 

"  You  are  right,  nurse ;  I  must  and  will  go  now.  But 
one  word :  in  all  that  you  have  told  me  of  Grabriel  you 
have  omitted  —    I  mean,  does  he  never  speak  of  me  ] " 

''  Never,  Madame,  I  must  agree." 

"  Oh,  it  is  better  so  I  "  sighed  Diane. 

**  And  he  would  do  better  still  never  even  to  think  of 
you  any  more." 

''Do  you  believe,  nurse,  that  he  does  think  of  me, 
then?"  asked  Madame  de  Castro,  eagerly. 

'*  I  am  only  too  sure  of  it,  Madame,"  said  Aloyse. 

<<  Nevertheless,  he  carefully  avoids  me  ;  he  even  shuns 
the  Louvre." 

''  If  he  does  avoid  the  Louvre,  Madame,"  said  Aloyse, 
shaking  her  head,  ''it  is  not  because  of  her  whom  he 
loves." 

"I  understand,"  thought  Diane,  shuddering;  "it  is 
because  of  him  whom  he  hates. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  said  aloud,  '*  I  must  see  him,  —  absolutely 
I  mtisL** 

"  Do  you  wish  me,  Madame,  to  tell  him  from  you  to 
go  to  the  Louvre  to  seek  youl" 

"  No,  no,  —  not  to  the  Louvre ! "  exclaimed  Diane,  in 
alarm.  '*  Don't  let  him  come  to  the  Louvre  !  I  will  see 
—  I  wiU  be  on  the  lookout  for  another  opportunity  like 
this  morning.    I  will  come  here  again  myself." 
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^  But  suppose  that  he  has  gone  out  again  1  '*  observed 
Alojse.  "What  day  will  you  come,  what  week,  —  can 
you  tell  at  all  1  He  will  wait  for  you ;  have  no  fear  of 
that." 

"  Alas ! "  said  Diane,  **  poor  king's  child  that  I  am, 
how  can  I  say  that  at  such  a  day  or  such  an  hour  I  shall 
be  free  1  However,  if  it  is  possible,  I  will  send  Andrd  on 
before  to  warn  him/' 

At  this  moment  the  page  rapped  a  second  time,  fearful 
that  he  had  not  been  heard  before. 

"  Madame,"  he  cried,  "  the  streets  and  squares  about 
the  Louvre  are  beginning  to  be  thronged." 

"I  am  coming,"  replied  Madame  de  Castro;  "I  am 
coming. 

"  Well,  we  must  part,  my  good  nurse,"  she  continued. 
*^  Embrace  me  as  you  used  to  do  when  I  was  a  child,  you 
know,  in  the  old,  old  happy  days." 

While  Aloyse,  unable  to  utter  a  word,  held  Diane  close 
to  her  breast,  — 

"  Oh,  watch  over  him  !  take  good  care  of  him  ! "  she 
said  in  the  nurse's  ear. 

'*  As  I  did  when  he  was  a  child,  in  the  old,  old  happy 
days,"  said  Aloyse. 

"  Oh,  better,  even  better,  Aloyse !  In  that  time  he 
was  not  in  such  sore  need." 

Diane  left  the  house  without  having  met  Gabriel,  and 
half  an  hour  later  she  was  safely  in  her  apartments  at  the 
Louvre.  But  if  she  had  no  reason  to  feel  disturbed  at  the 
result  of  the  hazardous  step  she  had  taken,  her  anguish 
and  dread  on  the  subject  of  Gabriel's  unknown  designs 
were  even  greater  than  before. 

The  forebodings  of  a  woman's  loving  heart  are  apt  to 
be  only  too  accurate  forecasts  of  the  future. 

Gabriel  did  not  return  home  until  the  day  was  well 
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advanoed.    The  beat  was  intense,  and  he  was  wearied  in 
body  and  mind. 

But  when  Alojse  nttered  Diane's  name  and  told  of  her 
▼isit,  he  stood  erect  with  new  life,  his  chest  heaving  and 
his  heart  throbbing. 

"  What  did  she  want  t  What  did  she  say  I  What  did 
she  do  t  Oh,  why  was  I  not  here  1  Come,  tell  me  erery- 
thing,  Aloyse,  — every  word,  every  movement.** 

He  took  his  turn  at  questioning  the  nurse,  hardly  giv- 
ing her  time  to  reply. 

''  She  wants  to  see  me  T*  he  cried*  ^  She  has  something 
to  say  to  me  1  And  she  does  n't  know  when  she  may  be 
able  to  come  again  1  Oh,  Aloyse,  Aloyse,  I  cannot  wait 
in  such  uncertainty !  surely  you  can  see  that.  I  shall 
go  to  the  Louvre  at  once." 

"  To  the  Louvre  !  Oh,  Heaven  preserve  us !  "  ejacu- 
lated Aloyse,  in  terror. 

"Yes,  to  he  sure,"  replied  Gabriel,  calmly.  "I  am 
not  banished  from  the  Louvre,  so  far  as  I  know  ;  and  the 
man  who  had  the  honor  of  restoring  Madame  de  Castro 
to  liberty  at  Calais  surely  has  the  right  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  her  in  Paris." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Aloyse,  trembling  like  a  leaf ;  "  but 
Madame  de  Castro  was  very  particular  to  say  that  you 
were  not  to  come  to  the  Louvre  to  see  her." 

"  Have  I  anything  to  fear  there  1 "  said  Gabriel,  proudly. 
"That  would  be  one  reason  more  for  me  to  go." 

"  No,"  replied  the  nurse ;  "  it  was  probably  on  her 
own  account  that  Madame  de  Castro  feared  your 
coming." 

"  Her  reputation  would  suffer  much  more  from  a  secret 
and  surreptitious  action,  if  discovered,  than  from  a  public 
visit  in  broad  daylight,  such  as  I  propose  to  pay,  —  such 
as  I  will  pay  her  tonlay,  at  this  moment." 
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He  called  for  a  servant  to  bring  him  a  change  of 
dothes. 

"  But,  Monseigneur,"  said  poor  Aloyse,  at  the  end  of 
her  arguments,  "  Madame  de  Castro  herself  has  remarked 
that  you  have  shunned  the  Louvre  hitherto.  You  have 
not  thought  best  to  go  there  once  since  your  return." 

"  I  have  not  been  to  see  Madame  de  Castro  because 
she  has  not  summoned  me,"  said  Gabriel.  ''I  have 
avoided  the  Louvre  because  I  had  no  reason  to  go  there ; 
but  to-day  a  feeling  that  I  cannot  resist  urges  me  to  go 
(although  my  action  may  result  in  nothing),  for  Madame 
de  Castro  wishes  to  see  me.  I  have  sworn,  Aloyse,  to 
allow  my  own  will  to  slumber,  and  to  leave  everything  to 
€rod  and  my  destiny,  and  I  am  going  to  the  Louvre  at 


once. 


»» 


Thus  Diane's  step  bade  fair  to  produce  the  opposite 
effect  from  that  contemplated  by  her. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

THE  DfPBUDENCB  OF  PRECAUTION. 

Gabriel  met  with  no  opposition  to  his  entrance  to  the 
Louvre.  Since  the  taking  of  Calais  the  name  of  the 
young  Comte  de  Montgommery  had  heen  heard  too  often 
for  any  one  to  think  of  refusing  him  leave  to  enter  the 
suite  of  apartments  occupied  by  Madame  de  Castro. 

Diane,  with  one  of  her  women,  was  engaged  at  the 
moment  on  some  fancy-work.  Very  frequently  she  in- 
voluntarily let  her  hands  fall  in  her  lap,  and  would  sit 
and  dream  about  her  interview  with  Aloyse  that 
morning. 

Suddenly  Andr^  entered  in  great  bewilderment. 

"  Madame,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  d'Exmes ! "  he  an- 
nounced. (The  boy  had  not  ceased  to  call  his  old 
master  by  that  name.) 

"  Who  1  Monsieur  d'Exmes  !  here  1 "  Diane  repeated, 
overwhelmed. 

'*  Yes,  Madame,  he  is  close  behind  me,"  said  the  page. 
"  Here  he  is." 

Gabriel  appeared  at  the  door,  doing  his  best  to  control 
his  emotion.  He  bowed  low  to  Madame  de  Castro,  who, 
in  her  confusion,  did  not  at  first  return  his  salute. 

However,  she  dismissed  the  page  and  her  maid  with 
a  gesture,  and  they  were  left  alone.  Then  they  ap- 
proached, and  their  hands  met  in  a  cordial  grasp. 

For  some  seconds  they  remained  with  hands  joined, 
gazing  at  each  other  in  silence. 
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"You  thought  best  to  come  to  my  house^  Diane," 
said  Gabriel  at  last,  in  a  deep  voice.  *'  Tou  wished  to 
see  me,  to  speak  with  me ;  so  I  have  hastened  to  you." 

"  Did  it  need  that  action  on  my  part,  Gabriel,  to  ap* 
prise  you  that  I  wanted  to  see  you  f  Did  you  not  know 
it  well  enough  without  that  1 " 

''  Diane,''  Gabriel  replied  with  his  sad  smile,  "  I  have 
^ven  sufficient  proofs  of  courage  heretofore,  so  I  may 
venture  to  confess  that  in  coming  to  the  Louvre,  I  am 
afraid." 

"Afraid  of  whom?"  asked  Diane,  who  was  herself 
afraid  of  the  effect  of  her  own  question. 

"  Afraid  of  you  !  —  of  myself  !  "  replied  Gabriel. 

"And  that  is  why  you  chose  rather  to  forget  our 
former  affection  1  —  I  speak  of  the  legitimate  and  sano- 
tified  side  of  it,"  she  hastened  to  add. 

"I  should  have  preferred  to  forget  everything,  I 
confess,  Diane,  rather  than  put  foot  inside  the  Louvre. 
But  alas  !  I  could  not.     And  the  proof —  " 

"The  proof  1" 

"  The  proof  is  that  I  seek  you  always  and  everywhere ; 
that  though  dreading  your  presence  I  would  have  given 
anything  in  the  world  to  see  you  a  moment  in  the 
distance.  The  proof  is,  too,  that  while  prowling  about 
Fontainebleau,  or  Paris,  or  St.  Germain,  around  the  royal 
chateaux,  instead  of  desiring  what  I  was  supposed  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for,  it  has  been  you,  your  sweet  and 
lovely  face,  a  sight  of  your  dress  among  the  trees,  or 
on  some  terrace,  that  I  have  longed  for  and  invoked 
and  coveted  !  Last  of  all  the  proof  lies  in  this  fact : 
that  you  had  only  to  take  one  step  toward  me  to  make 
me  forget  prudence,  duty,  terror,  everything  !  And  here 
I  am  in  the  Louvre,  which  I  ought  to  shun.  I  reply  to 
all  your  questions.    I  feel  that  aU  this  is  hazardous  and 
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insane,  nevertheless  I  do  it.    Have  I  given  you  proof 
enough  now,  Diane  1" 

"  Oh,  yes,  Gabriel,  yes,"  said  Diane,  hastily,  trembling 
with  excitement  and  emotion. 

*^  Ah,  would  to  Heaven  that  I  had  been  wiser,"  continued 
Gabriel,  "and  had  adhered  to  my  former  resolution  to 
see  you  no  more,  to  flee  from  you  if  you  summoned 
me,  aud  to  keep  silence  if  you  questioued  me !  That 
would  have  been  much  better  for  both  of  us,  Diane, 
believe  me.  I  knew  what  I  was  doing.  I  preferred  to 
cause  you  anxiety  rather  than  real  grief.  Oh,  my  God  I 
why  am  I  without  power  to  withstand  your  voice  and 
your  lookl" 

Diane  began  to  understand  that  she  had  really  been 
wrong  in  her  desire  to  be  relieved  from  her  mortal  im- 
certainty.  Every  subject  of  conversation  was  painful 
for  them,  every  question  concealed  a  danger.  Between 
these  two  beings  whom  God  had  created  for  happiness 
perhaps,  there  was  no  possibility  of  aught  but  doubt  and 
peril  and  misery,  thanks  to  the  machinations  of  man. 

But  since  Diane  had  thus  challenged  fate,  she  had  no 
desire  to  avoid  it ;  quite  the  contrary.  She  would  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  abyss  to  which  her  anxiety  had  ex- 
posed her,  though  she  were  to  find  there  nought  but 
despair  and  death. 

After  a  thoughtful  silence,  she  began  thus  :  — 

"  I  was  desirous  to  see  you,  Gabriel,  for  two  reasons  ; 
I  had  an  explanation  to  make  to  you  in  the  first  instance, 
as  well  as  one  to  ask  at  your  hands.'* 

"Speak,  Diane,"  replied  Gabriel.  "Lay  bare  my 
heart,  and  rend  it  at  your  will.     It  is  yours." 

"  In  the  first  place,  Gabriel,  I  felt  that  I  must  let  you 
know  why,  after  I  received  your  message,  I  did  not  at 
once  assume  the  veil  you  sent  back  to  me,  and  enter 
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some  convent  immediately,  as  I  expressed  my  intention  of 
doing  in  our  last  sad  interview  at  Calais." 

''  Have  I  reproached  you  in  the  least  as  to  that,  Diane ) " 
returned  Gabriel.  ''  I  told  Andre  to  say  to  you  that  I 
gave  you  back  your  promise,  and  those  were  no  mere 
empty  words  on  my  part;   I  meant  what  I  said." 

"  I  also  mean  to  become  a  nuu,  Gabriel,  and  be  sure 
that  I  have  simply  postponed  carrying  out  my  resolve." 

"  But  why,  Diane,  —  why  renounce  the  world  in  which 
you  were  made  to  shine  1 " 

**  Set  your  mind  at  rest  upon  that  point,  dear  friend ; 
it  is  not  altogether  to  remain  faithful  to  the  oath  I  took, 
but  to  satisfy  the  secret  longing  of  my  soul  as  well,  that 
I  intend  to  leave  this  world  where  I  have  suifered  so 
bitterly.  I  must  have  peace  and  rest,  and  I  know  not 
now  where  to  find  either  except  with  God.  Do  not  envy 
me  this  last  refuge." 

"  Oh,  but  I  do  envy  you  I  "  said  Gabriel. 

"  But  you  see,"  continued  Diane,  "  I  have  had  a  good 
reason  for  not  at  once  carrying  out  my  unalterable  pur- 
pose ;  I  wished  to  be  sure  that  you  gratified  the  request 
I  made  in  my  last  letter,  —  that  you  forbore  to  make 
yourself  judge  and  executioner;  that  you  did  not  attempt 
to  anticipate  God's  will." 

"  If  one  only  could  anticipate  it ! "  muttered  Gabriel. 

"  In  short,  I  hoped,"  Diane  went  on,  "  that  I  might  be 
able,  in  case  of  need,  to  throw  myself  between  the  two 
men  whom  I  love,  but  who  abhor  each  other;  and 
who  can  say  that  I  might  not  thus  prevent  a  disaster, 
or  a  crime]  Surely  you  do  not  blame  me  for  such 
a  thought  as  that,  Gabriel?" 

''  I  cannot  blame  an  angel  for  doing  what  the  angelio 
nature  prompts,  Diane.  You  have  been  very  generous, 
but  it  is  easy  to  understand  it  of  you." 
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'^  Ah !  **  cried  Madame  de  Gastro^  **  bow  can  I  know 
that  I  have  been  generooa,  or  to  what  extent  I  am  gen- 
en>o8  now  t  I  am  wandering  in  darkness  and  at  baatfd ! 
Bendes,  it  is  upon  that  yctj  pcnnt  that  I  wish  to  qnestion 
yon,  Gabriel ;  for  I  desire  to  know  my  destiny  in  all  its 
horror. 

Diane,  Diane,  it  is  a  &tal  cariosity !  ^  said  Gabriel. 
No  matter  l**  replied  Diane,  **  I  will  not  live  in  this 
fearful  perplexity  and  anxiety  another  day.  Tell  me, 
Gabriel,  have  you  become  convinced  that  I  am  really 
your  sister,  or  have  yon  absolutely  lost  all  hope  of  ever 
learning  the  truth  as  to  that  strange  secret  f  Tell  me, 
I  ask,  —  nay,  I  implore  you ! " 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Gabriel,  mournfully.  "  Diane, 
there  is  an  old  Spanish  proverb  which  says  that  we  must 
always  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  I  have,  therefore,  ac- 
customed myself,  since  our  parting,  to  look  upon  you  in 
my  thoughts  as  my  sister.  But  the  truth  is  that  I  have 
obtaiued  no  new  proof;  only,  as  you  say,  I  have  no  more 
hope,  no  more  means  of  acquiring  proof." 

"  God  in  Heaven  !  "  cried  Diane.  **  The  —  he  who 
might  furnish  these  proofe,  was  he  no  longer  alive  when 
you  returned  from  Calais  1 " 

"  He  was,  Diane." 

'*  Ah,  I  see,  then,  that  the  sacred  promise  made  to  you 
was  not  redeemed?  Who,  then,  told  me  that  the  king 
had  received  you  with  wonderful  favor  1" 

"  All  that  was  promised,  Diane,  was  strictly  performed." 

"  Oh,  Gabriel,  with  what  an  ominous  expression  you 
say  that !  What  fearful  puzzle  still  underlies  all  this» 
Holy  Mother  of  God  I  " 

*'  You  have  asked  me,  Diane,  and  you  shall  know  the 
whole,"  said  Grabriel.  "  You  shall  share  equally  with 
me  in  my  awful  secret.     And,  indeed,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
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know  what  you  think  of  what  I  am  about  to  disclose  to 
you,  —  whether,  after  you  have  heard  it  you  will  still 
persist  in  your  clemency,  and  whether  your  tone  and  your 
features  and  your  movements  will  not  in  any  event  belie 
the  words  of  forgiveness  which  may  come  to  your  lips.  — 
Listen." 

**  I  listen  in  fear  and  trembling,  Gabriel." 

Thereupon,  Gabriel,  in  a  breathless,  quivering  voice, 
told  Madame  de  Castro  the  whole  sombre  story :  of  the 
king's  reception  of  him,  and  how  Henri  had  again  reaf- 
firmed his  promise ;  the  remonstrances  which  Madame  de 
Poitiers  and  the  constable  had  seemed  to  be  making  to 
him ;  of  the  night  of  feverish  anguish  that  he  had  passed ; 
of  his  second  visit  to  the  Ch&telet,  his  descent  into  the 
bowels  of  the  pestilence-laden  prison,  and  the  lugubrious 
narrative  of  Monsieur  de  Sazerac,  —  in  short,  everything. 

Diane  listened  without  interrupting  him,  without  an 
exclamation  or  a  movement,  as  mute  and  rigid  as  a 
statue,  her  eyes  fixed  in  their  sockets,  and  her  very  hair 
&irly  standing  on  end. 

There  was  a  long  pause  when  Gabriel  had  finished  his 
gloomy  story.  Then  Diane  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not, 
for  her  tongue  refused  to  perform  its  office.  Gabriel 
seemed  to  feel  a  dreadful  species  of  pleasure  as  he  ob- 
served her  anguish  and  her  terror.  At  last,  she  succeeded 
in  ejaculating,  — 

"  Mercy  for  the  king  ! " 

"  Ah  ! "  cried  Gabriel,  "  do  you  ask  for  mercy  for  him  ? 
Then  you,  too,  must  judge  him  guilty  !  Mercy  1  All, 
your  very  appeal  is  a  condemnation!  Mercy  1  He 
deserves  death,  does  he  notl" 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  say  that,"  replied  Diane,  in  dismay. 

"  Indeed  you  did  say  it,  in  effect !  I  see  that  you  agree 

with  me,  Diane.    You  think  and  feel  as  I  do.    But  we 
VOL.  II. — 20 
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come  to  difTereot  condusionB  in  accordance  vith  the  dif- 
ference in  our  natures.  The  woman  pleads  for  mercy, 
and  the  man  demands  justice  I  " 

"Ah!"  cried  Diane,  "rash,  insane  creatnre  that  I  am  ! 
Why  did  I  tempt  you  to  come  to  the  Louvre  1 " 

As  she  said  these  words  some  one  rapped  soflly  at  the 
door. 

"Who  is  there  1  What  is  wanted  1  3fon  Dim!" 
exclaimed  Madame  de  Castro. 

Andr^  partially  opened  the  door. 

"  Excuse  me,  Madame,"  said  he,  "  a  meaeage  from  the 
king." 

"  From  the  king  I  "  echoed  Gabriel,  whose  &co 
lighted  up. 

"  Why  do  you  bring  me  this  letter  now,  Andr4  "i  " 

"Madame,  they  told  me  it  was  urgent." 

"  Very  well,  give  it  me.  What  does  the  king  want  of 
met  You  may  go,  Andr4.  If  there  is  any  reply,  I  will 
call  you." 

Andr^  left  the  room.  Diane  broke  the  Beal  of  the  king's 
letter,  and  read  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  increasing  terror, 
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Wfaat  Bbould  she  do  1 

DismiBB  Gabriel  at  oncel    But  suppoae  on  bii  w^y  out 
be  shoald  meet  the  king,  who  might  arrive  at  any  momont  I 
Should  she  keep  the  youth  with  herl    The  king  would 
find  him  there  when  he  came  in. 

To  warn  the  king  would  excite  hia  suspicion,  while 
on  the  other  hand  to  warn  Gabriel  would  simply  arouse 
hifl  anger  by  sfeming  to  dread  it 

A  meeting  between  these  two  men,  each  of  whom  was 
ao  threatening  t«  the  other,  now  appeared  ineritable,  and 
it  ^ns  she  henel^  Diane,  who  would  gladly  abed  ber 
own  blood  to  save  them,  who  had  Invugbt  sbont  the  fatal 
encounter  1 

"What  does  the  king  write  to  you,  Diane  1"  asked  Gs- 
toiet,  with  an  aasumed  tranquillity  which  was  belied  by 
the  trembling  of  his  Toioe. 

"Nothing,  nothing,  really,"  replied  IHsoft.  "A  tv- 
minder  of  the  reception  this  evening." 

"  Perhaps  I  discommode  you,  Diane,"  Gabriel  reuatked. 
"  If  80, 1  will  go." 

"  No,  no,  don't  go  I "  cried  Diane,  hastily,  "Bottben," 
she  oontinned,  "  if  yon  have  any  bnrineas  whidi  demiaJ» 
your  immediate  attention  elnwhare,  I  sboold  aot  like  t* 
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aomewhat  preoccupied  and  in  pain.    I  feel  as  if  I  were 
in  a  burning  fever-—" 

^'  I  see,  Diane,  and  I  will  leave  you/'  replied  Gabriel, 
sadly. 

''We  shall  meet  again  soon,  my  friend,"  said  she. 
"Now  go,  go!" 

She  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  door. 

*'  If  I  keep  him  here,"  she  thought,  "  it  is  certain  that 
he  will  see  the  king ;  if  he  goes  away  at  once,  there  is  at 
least  a  chance  that  they  may  not  meet." 

Yet  she  hesitated  still,  and  was  anxious  and  tremulous. 

"  Pardon  me,  Gabriel,"  said  she,  quite  beside  herself, 
as  they  stood  on  the  threshold ;  "just  a  word  more.  Man 
Dieu  !  Your  narrative  has  upset  me  so  that  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  collect  my  thoughts.  What  was  I  about  to  ask 
you?  Ah,  I  know!  Just  one  word,  but  one  of  much 
importance.  You  have  not  yet  told  me  what  you  intend 
to  do.  I  begged  for  mercy,  and  you  cried,  *  Justice ! ' 
Pray  tell  me  how  you  hope  to  obtain  justice ! " 

"  I  do  not  know  yet,"  said  Gabriel,  gloomily ;  "  I  trust 
in  God  for  the  event  and  the  opportunity." 

"  For  the  opportunity  !  "  repeated  Diane,  with  a  shud- 
der. "For  the  opportunity,  —  what  do  you  mean  by 
that  1  Oh,  come  back,  come  back !  I  cannot  let  you  go, 
Gabriel,  until  you  have  explained  to  me  that  word  '  op- 
portunity ;  *  stay,  I  implore  you ! " 

Taking  his  hand,  she  led  him  back  into  the  room. 

"  If  he  meets  the  king  elsewhere,"  thought  poor  Diane, 
"  they  will  be  quite  alone,  —  the  king  without  attendants, 
and  Gabriel  with  his  sword  at  his  side  ;  whereas  if  I  am 
present,  I  can  at  least  throw  myself  between  them,  and 
implore  Gabriel  to  withhold  his  hand,  or  intercept  his 
blow.     Yes,  he  must  remain. 

"  I  feel  better  now,"  said  she,  aloud.  "  Remain,  Gabriel, 
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and  let  us  renew  our  oonversation,  and  do  you  give  me 
the  explanation  I  ask.    I  am  much  better.'* 

''No,  Diane;  you  are  even  more  excited  than  you 
were,"  replied  Gabriel.  "  Do  you  know  what  has  come 
into  my  mind  as  an  explanation  of  your  alarm  1 " 

"  No,  indeed,  Grabriel.     How  should  I  know  ] " 

"Well,"  said  Grabriel,  "just  as  your  cry  for  mercy  was 
an  avowal  that  the  crime  was  patent  in  your  eyes,  so  your 
present  apprehensions  show  that  you  believe  the  chastise- 
ment would  be  legitimate.  You  dread  my  vengeance  for 
the  culprit ;  and  since  you  appreciate  the  justice  of  it, 
you  are  keeping  me  here  to  warn  him  of  possible  reprisals 
on  my  part,  which,  though  they  might  terrify  and  afflict 
youy  would  not  astonish  you,  — -  which  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  quite  natural  to  you.     Am  I  not  right  t" 

Diane  was  startled,  so  truly  had  the  blow  struck  home. 

Nevertheless,  collecting  all  her  force,  she  said,  -~ 

•^  Oh,  Gabriel,  how  can  you  believe  that  I  could  con- 
ceive such  thoughts  of  youl  You^  my  own  Gabriel,  a 
murderer  1  you  deal  a  blow  from  behind  at  one  who  could 
not  defend  himself  I  Impossible !  It  would  be  worse 
than  a  crime ;  it  would  be  dastardly.  Do  you  imagine 
that  I  am  trying  to  keep  you  1  Oh,  no,  far  from  it ;  go 
whenever  you  please,  and  I  will  open  the  door  for  yon. 
I  am  perfectly  calm  ;  mon  Dieu,  yes  !  —  perfectly  calm 
upon  this  point  at  least.  If  anything  worries  me,  it  is  no 
such  idea  as  that,  I  assure  you.  Leave  me,  leave  the 
Louvre,  with  your  mind  at  rest.  I  will  come  again  to 
your  house  to  finish  our  conversation.  Go,  my  friend, 
go !    You  see  how  anxious  I  am  to  keep  you ! " 

As  she  spoke  she  had  led  him  into  the  anteroom,  where 
the  page  was  in  attendance.  Diane  thought  of  ordering 
him  to  stay  with  Gabriel  until  he  had  left  the  Louvre ; 
but  that  precaution  would  have  betrayed  her  suspicion. 
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However,  she  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  call 
Andr£  to  her  side  by  a  sign,  and  whisper  in  his 
ear,  — 

"  Do  you  know  if  the  council  is  at  an  end  1 " 
,  ''Not    yet,   Madame,'*  replied    Andre,  beneath    his 
breath.     **  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  councillors  leave 
the  hall.** 

^^  Adieu,  Gabriel,"  resumed  Diane,  aloud,  with  much 
animation.  ''Adieu,  my  friend.  You  almost  force  me 
to  send  you  away,  to  prove  that  I  have  no  such  object 
as  you  allege  in  keeping  you  here.  Adieu!  —  but  for 
only  a  short  time." 

''  For  only  a  short  time,"  said  the  youth,  with  a  melan- 
choly smile,  as  he  pressed  her  hand. 

He  left  her ;  but  she  stood  looking  after  him  until  the 
last  door  had  closed  behind  him. 

Then  returning  to  her  room,  she  fell  upon  her  knees 
before  her  prte-Dieuj  weeping  bitterly,  and  with  palpi- 
tating heart. 

"  0  mon  Duu,  mon  Dieu  I "  she  prayed, "  in  Jesus*  name, 
watch  over  him  who  is  perhaps  my  brother,  as  well  as 
over  him  who  is  perhaps  my  father !  Preserve  the  two 
beings  whom  I  love,  0  my  God  I  Thou  alone  canst  do 
it  now." 
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OPPORTUNITY. 

In  spite  of  her  earnest  efforts  to  prevent  it,  or  rather  be- 
cause of  those  very  efforts,  events  occurred  as  Madame 
de  Castro  had  foreseen  and  dreaded. 

Gabriel  had  gone  from  her  presence  sorrowful  and  agi- 
tated. Diane's  fever  had  communicated  itself  to  him  in 
some  measure,  and  clouded  his  eyes  and  confused  his 
thoughts. 

He  passed  mechanically  down  the  stairways  and  along 
the  familiar  corridors  of  the  Louvre,  without  paying 
much  attention  to  exterior  objects. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  opening  the  door 
of  the  great  gallery,  he  did  remember  that  on  his  return 
from  St  Quentin  it  was  there  that  he  had  met  Mary  Stuart, 
and  through  the  intervention  of  the  young  queen-dauphine 
had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  king's  presence,  where  the 
first  fraud  and  humiliation  had  been  practised  upon  him. 

For  he  had  not  been  deceived  and  outraged  on  one 
occasion  only;  several  times  had  his  enemies  trampled 
upon  his  hope  before  its  life  was  finally  extinct.  After 
he  had  first  been  made  their  dupe,  he  would  have  done 
well  to  expect  similar  treatment,  and  to  have  anticipated 
such  exaggerated  and  cowardly  interpretations  of  the  let- 
ter of  a  sacred  agreement 

While  these  irritating  reminiscences  were  coursing 
through  his  brain,  he  opened  the  door  and  entered  the 
gallery. 
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At  the  other  end  of  the  gallery,  the  corresponding  door 
opened  at  the  same  moment. 

A  man  entered. 

It  was  Henri  IL,  —  Henri,  the  author  of,  or  at  least 
the  principal  accessory  in,  the  foul  and  dastardly  deception 
which  had  forever  withered  Gabriel's  heart  and  poisoned 
his  life. 

The  king  came  forward  alone,  unarmed  and  un- 
attended. 

The  offender  and  the  offended,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  perpetration  of  the  outrage,  found  themselves  fietce  to 
&oe,  alone,  and  scarcely  one  hundred  feet  apart,  —  a  dis- 
tance which  could  be  traversed  in  twenty  seconds  with 
twenty  steps. 

We  have  said  that  Gabriel  had  stopped  short,  motion- 
less and  rigid  as  a  statue,  —  like  a  statue  of  Vengeance 
or  of  Hatred. 

The  king  halted,  as  he  suddenly  espied  the  man  whom 
for  nearly  a  year  he  had  seen  only  in  his  dreams. 

The  two  stood  thus  for  a  moment  without  moving,  as 
if  mutually  fascinated  by  each  other. 

In  the  whirl  of  sensations  and  thoughts  which  filled 
GabriePs  brain,  the  poor  fellow  in  his  distraction  could 
fix  upon  no  course  to  adopt,  and  form  no  resolution. 
He  waited. 

As  for  Henri,  despite  his  proved  courage,  the  sensation 
that  he  experienced  was  beyond  question  fear;  but  at 
the  humiliating  thought  he  held  his  head  erect,  banished 
his  first  cowardly  impulse^  and  made  up  his  mind  what 
to  do. 

To  call  for  help  would  have  been  to  show  fear ;  to 
retire  as  he  had  come  would  have  beeu  to  flee. 

He  pursued  his  way  toward  the  door,  where  Gabriel 
remained  as  if  nailed  to  the  spot. 
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Moreover,  a  superior  force,  a  sort  of  irresistible  and 
iJEita]  fascination,  urged  him  on  toward  the  pole  phantom 
who  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  him. 

The  perplexities  of  his  destiny  began  to  unfold  them- 
selves around  him. 

Qabriel  experienced  a  species  of  blind,  instinctive  satis- 
&ction  as  he  saw  him  approach ;  but  still  he  could  not 
succeed  in  evolving  any  distinct  thought  from  the  clouds 
that  obscured  his  intellect.  He  simply  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

When  the  king  was  within  a  few  steps  of  Gabriel,  the 
personal  dread  which  he  had  previously  thrust  away 
seized  him  anew,  and  held  his  heart  fast,  as  it  were  in 
a  vice. 

He  said  to  himself  in  a  vague  way  that  his  last  hour 
had  come,  and  that  it  was  Just. 

However,  his  step  did  not  falter.  His  feet  seemed  to 
carry  him  along  of  their  own  accord,  and  independently 
of  his  own  dazed  will.  It  is  thus  that  somnambulists 
go  about. 

When  he  was  directly  in  front  of  Grabriel,  so  that  he 
could  hear  his  quick  breathing,  and  might  touch  him 
with  his  hand,  he  mechanically  raised  his  hand  to  his 
velvet  cap,  and  saluted  the  young  count. 

Gabriel  did  not  acknowledge  the  salute.  He  maintained 
his  marble-like  attitude ;  and  his  hand,  like  that  of  a  graven 
image,  never  left  his  sword. 

In  the  king's  eyes  Gabriel  was  no  longer  a  subject, 
but  a  messenger  of  God,  before  whom  he  must  bow; 
while  to  Gabriel  Henri  was  no  longer  a  king,  but  a  man, 
who  had  slain  his  fother,  and  to  whom  he  owed  nothing 
but  bitter  hatred. 

However,  he  allowed  him  to  pass  without  doing  aught, 
and  without  a  word. 
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The  king,  on  his  part,  did  not  move  aside  nor  turn 
around  nor  express  any  feeling  at  such  lack  of  respect 

When  the  door  had  closed  between  the  two  men,  and 
the  charm  was  broken,  each  of  them  awoke,  as  it  were, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  asked  himself, — 

"  Was  it  not  a  dream  i " 

Oabriel  slowly  left  the  Louvre.  He  did  not  regret  the 
lost  opportunity,  nor  did  he  repent  that  he  had  allowed 
it  to  escape  him. 

He  felt  a  sort  of  confused  joy. 

^^  My  prey  is  coming  to  me/'  he  thought ;  "  already  he 
is  fluttering  around  my  nets,  and  getting  within  reach  of 
my  spear." 

He  slept  that  night  more  soundly  than  he  had  done 
for  a  long  while. 

The  king,  however,  was  not  so  tranquiL  He  went 
on  to  Diane's  apartments,  where  she  was  expecting  him, 
and  welcomed  him  with  such  transports  of  delight  as  we 
can  imagine. 

But  Henri  was  absorbed  and  restless.  He  did  not 
venture  to  speak  of  the  Comte  de  Montgommery,  al- 
though he  fancied  that  Gabriel  was  doubtless  com- 
ing from  his  daughter's  apartments  when  they  met. 
However,  he  did  not  choose  to  touch  that  chord; 
therefore,  while  he  had  set  out  to  pay  Diane  this 
visit  in  a  spirit  of  effusive  affection  and  confidence, 
he  maintained  from  beginning  to  end  an  air  of  suspi- 
cion and  constraint. 

He  then  returned  to  his  own  apartments,  sad  and 
gloomy.  He  felt  displeased  with  himself  and  others, 
and  his  sleep  that  night  was  very  troubled  and  broken. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  becoming  involved  in 
a  labyrinth  from  which  he  should  never  come  out 
alive. 
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^  However/'  he  said  to  himself,  ^  I  offered  myself  to 
that  man's  sword  to-day  in  a  measure ;  so  it  is  evident 
that  he  does  not  wish  to  kill  me." 

The  king,  in  order  to  distract  his  thoughts  and  seek 
forgetfulness  for  his  troubles,  determined  to  leave  Paris 
for  a  time.  During  the  days  immediately  following  his 
encounter  with  the  Comte  de  Montgommery,  he  went 
successively  to  St.  Germain,  Chambord,  and  Madame  de 
Poitiers's  Ch&teau  d'Anet. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  month  of  June  he  was  at 
Fontainebleau. 

He  was  constantly  moving  about,  and  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  wishing  to  drown  his  trouble  in  motion 
and  noise  and  excitement. 

The  approaching  fStes  in  connection  with  his  daughter 
f!lisabeth's  marriage  with  Philip  II.  afforded  an  excuse 
as  well  as  opportunity  for  this  feverish  need  of  continual 
action. 

At  Fontainebleau  he  desired  to  entertain  the  Spanish 
ambassador  with  the  spectacle  of  a  great  hunt  in  the 
forest,  and  it  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  2dd 
of  June. 

The  day  broke  hot  and  threatening,  and  the  weather 
became  very  tempestuous. 

Nevertheless  Henri  did  not  countermand  the  orders 
he  had  given,  for  the  excitement  would  surely  be  no 
less  in  a  storm. 

He  selected  the  fleetest  and  highest-mettled  horse 
in  his  stables,  and  followed  the  hunt  with  a  sort  of 
fury ;  and  it  happened  at  one  time  that  carried  away  by 
his  own  ardor  and  the  temper  of  his  horse,  he  outstripped 
all  his  companions,  lost  sight  of  the  hunt  completely, 
and  missed  his  way  in  the  forest. 

Clouds  were  piling  up  in  the  sky,  and  ominous  nun- 
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blings  were  beard  in  the  distance.  The  storm  was  about 
to  break. 

Henri,  leaning  forward  upon  his  foaming  steed,  whose 
headlong  pace  he  made  no  attempt  to  slacken,  but  on 
the  contrary,  urging  him  on  with  voice  and  spur,  rode 
on  and  on,  more  swiftly  than  the  wind,  among  the  trees 
and  rocks ;  the  dizzy  gallop  seemed  to  suit  his  humor, 
for  he  laughed  loud  and  long. 

For  a  few  moments  he  had  forgotten  his  troubles. 

Suddenly  his  horse  reared  in  terror;  a  dazzling  flash 
lighted  up  the  sky,  and  the  sudden  apparition  of  one  of 
those  huge  white  rocks  which  abound  in  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  towering  aloft  at  a  comer  of  the  path, 
had  startled  him. 

A  loud  peal  of  thunder  increased  twofold  the  fear  of 
the  skittish  animal.  He  bounded  forward,  and  the 
sudden  movement  broke  the  rein  close  to  the  bit,  so 
that  Henri  entirely  lost  control. 

Then  began  a  furious,  fearful  mad  race. 

The  horse,  with  mane  erect,  foaming  flanks,  and  rigid 
legs,  shot  through  the  air  like  an  arrow. 

The  king,  clinging  to  the  animal's  neck  to  save  himself 
from  falling,  his  hair  on  end,  and  his  clothes  blowing 
about  in  the  wind,  vainly  tried  to  seize  the  rein,  which 
would  have  been  of  no  use  in  his  hands. 

Any  one  seeing  the  horse  and  his  rider  pass  thus 
in  the  tempest  would  have  infallibly  taken  tbem  for 
a  vision  from  the  infernal  regions,  and  would  have 
thought  only  of  exorcising  the  evil  spirit  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross. 

But  no  one  was  at  hand ;  not  a  living  soul,  not  an 
inhabited  dwelling.  That  last  chance  of  safety  which 
the  presence  of  a  fellow-man  affords  to  one  in  peril 
was  lacking  to  this  anointed  horseman. 
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Not  a  woodcutter,  not  a  beggar,  not  a  poacher,  not 
even  a  thief,  to  save  this  crowned  kingl 

The  pouring  rain,  and  the  more  and  more  frequent 
peals  of  thunder,  ever  nearer  at  hand,  drove  the  mad- 
dened steed  to  an  even  more  headlong  and  terrific  pace. 

Henri,  with  staring  eyes,  tried  in  vain  to  recognize  the 
path  along  which  the  fatal  race  was  being  run.  At  last 
he  did  succeed  in  fixing  his  position  at  a  certain  cleared 
space  among  the  trees,  and  then  he  fairly  shook  with  ter- 
ror, for  the  path  led  straight  to  the  summit  of  a  steep 
rock,  whose  perpendicular  wall  overhung  a  deep  chasm,  a 
veritable  abyss! 

The  king  did  his  utmost  to  stop  the  horse  with  his 
hand  and  voice,  but  to  no  purpose. 

To  throw  himself  from  the  saddle  was  to  break  his 
neck  against  some  tree-trunk  or  granite  bowlder,  and  it 
was  better  not  to  resort  to  that  desperate  measure  until 
the  last  moment. 

In  any  event  Henri  felt  that  he  was  lost,  and  full  of  re- 
morse and  dread,  was  already  commending  his  soul  to  God. 

He  did  not  know  at  just  what  part  of  the  path  he  was, 
or  whether  the  precipice  was  close  at  hand  or  at  some 
distance ;  but  he  must  be  ready,  and  he  was  just  about 
to  let  himself  to  the  ground,  at  all  hazards. 

At  this  moment,  as  he  cast  a  last  look  about  him  in  all 
directions,  he  saw  a  man  at  the  end  of  the  path,  mounted 
like  himself,  but  standing  beneath  the  shelter  of  an  oak. 

At  that  distance  he  could  not  recognize  the  man,  whose 
features  and  form,  in  addition,  were  hidden  by  a  long 
cloak  and  a  broad-rimmed  hat.  But  it  was  doubtless 
some  gentleman  who  had  lost  his  way  in  the  forest,  as 
he  himself  had  done. 

At  last  Henri  felt  that  his  safety  was  assured.  The  path 
was  narrow,  and  the  stranger  had  only  to  move  his  horse 
forward  a  step  or  two  to  block  the  king's  passage ;  or  by 
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■iiDplj  readiiiig  out  his  hand  he  might  stop  him  in 
headlong  coone. 

Nothing  oonld  be  easier ;  and  even  thon^  there  were 
some  risk  attending  it,  the  unknown,  on  recognizing  the 
king^  onght  not  to  think  twice  about  incurring  the  risk 
to  sare  his  master. 

In  less  than  one  twentieth  of  the  time  it  has  taken  to 
read  these  words,  the  three  or  four  hundred  paces  which 
separated  Henri  from  his  rescuer  had  been  traversed. 

Henri,  to  attract  attention,  uttered  a  ay  of  distress 
and  waved  his  hand.  The  stranger  saw  him,  and  made 
a  movement ;  he  was  doubtless  making  ready. 

But  oh,  in  terror's  name!  although  the  maddened 
horse  passed  directly  before  the  unknown  horseman,  he 
failed  to  make  the  slightest  attempt  to  stop  him. 

Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  he  fell  back  somewhat,  to  avoid 
any  possible  contact. 

The  king  uttered  a  second  cry,  no  longer  appealing  and 
imploring,  but  of  rage  and  despair. 

However,  he  thought  that  the  iron  feet  of  his  horse 
seemed  to  be  now  striking  on  stone,  and  not  on  the  sod. 
He  had  arrived  at  the  fatal  precipice. 

He  whispered  the  name  of  God,  released  his  foot  from  the 
stirrup,  and  let  himself  fall  to  the  ground,  at  every  risk. 

The  rebound  carried  him  some  fifteen  paces  away ;  but 
miraculously,  as  it  appeared,  he  fell  upon  a  little  mound 
of  moss  and  grass,  and  sustained  no  injury.  It  was 
full  time !  Less  than  twenty  feet  away  was  the  sheer 
precipice. 

The  poor  horse,  amazed  at  being  thus  relieved  of  his 
burden,  gradually  lessened  his  pace,  so  that  when  he 
reached  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  he  had  time  to  measure 
its  width,  and  instinctively  threw  himself  upon  his 
haunches,  with  flaming  eyes  and  disordered  mane,  and 
foam  flying  from  his  distended  nostrils. 
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But  if  the  king  had  been  still  upon  his  back^  the  shock 
of  his  sudden  stop  would  surely  have  thrown  him  into  the 
abyss. 

Having  offered  a  fervent  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  God, 
who  had  so  evidently  protected  him,  and  having  soothed 
and  remounted  his  horse,  his  first  thought  was  to  hasten 
back  and  vent  his  anger  upon  the  wretch  who  would  so 
basely  have  left  him  to  die,  except  for  the  intervention 
of  God. 

The  stranger  had  remained  in  the  same  spot,  still 
motionless  beneath  the  folds  of  his  black  cloak. 

"  Wretch  I "  cried  the  king,  when  he  had  approached 
within  ear-shot.  **  Did  you  not  see  the  danger  I  was  in  1 
Did  you  not  recognize  me,  regicide  ?  And  even  though  it 
were  not  your  king,  ought  you  not  to  rescue  any  man  in 
such  peril  of  his  life,  when  you  have  only  to  stretch  out 
your  arm  to  do  it,  miscreant ) " 

The  stranger  did  not  move,  nor  did  he  reply ;  he  simply 
raised  his  head  slightly,  which  was  shaded  from  Henri's 
eyes  by  his  broad  felt  hat. 

The  king  recoiled  as  he  recognized  the  pale  and  dejected 
features  of  Gabriel.  He  said  no  more,  but  muttered  to 
himself,  lowering  his  head,  — 

"  The  Comte  de  Montgommery !  Then  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say." 

And  without  another  word,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse 
and  galloped  off  into  the  forest. 

''  He  would  not  kill  me,"  he  said  to  himself,  seized  with 
a  death-like  tremor ;  "  but  it  seems  that  he  would  let 
me  die." 

Gabriel,  once  more  alone,  repeated  with  a  gloomy 
smile,  — 

"  I  feel  that  my  prey  is  coming  nearer^  and  the  hour  la 
approaching." 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

BETWEEN  TWO  DUTIEB. 

The  marriage  contracts  of  ^Sisabeth  and  Marguerite  de 
France  were  to  be  signed  at  the  Louvre  on  the  28th  of 
June,  and  the  king  returned  to  Paris  on  the  25th,  more 
cast  down  and  preoccupied  than  ever. 

Especially  since  Gabriers  last  appearance,  his  life  had 
become  a  torment  to  him.  He  avoided  being  left  alone, 
and  constantly  sought  means  of  banishing  temporarily  the 
sombre  thought  by  which  he  was  possessed,  so  to  speak. 

But  he  had  not  mentioned  that  second  encounter  to  a 
single  soul;  he  was  at  once  anxious  and  afraid  to  un- 
bosom himself  on  the  subject  to  some  devoted  and  faith- 
ful heart ;  for  he  himself  no  longer  knew  what  to  think 
or  what  course  to  adopt,  and  the  fearful  thought  which 
haunted  him  had  thrown  his  mind  into  utter  confusion. 

Finally  he  determined  to  open  his  heart  to  Diane  de 
Castro. 

Diane  had  surely  seen  Gabriel  again,  he  said  to  him- 
self; there  was  no  question  that  the  young  count  had 
just  left  her  when  he  encountered  him  the  first  time,  so 
that  Diane  might  possibly  know  his  plans.  In  that  case, 
she  could  and  she  ought  either  to  set  her  father's  mind 
at  rest  or  to  warn  him ;  and  Henri,  despite  the  bitter 
dpubts  with  which  he  was  ceaselessly  assailed,  did  not 
believe  his  beloved  daughter  capable  of  treachery  toward 
him,  or  of  conniviug  at  it 
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A  mysterions  instinct  seemed  to  whisper  to  him  that 
Diane  was  no  less  anxious  than  he.  In  fact,  Diane  de 
Castro,  although  she  knew  nothing  of  the  two  strange 
meetings  which  had  taken  place  between  the  king  and 
Gabriel,  was  equally  ignorant  as  to  what  had  become  of 
the  latter  during  the  last  few  days.  Andr^,  whom  she 
had  despatched  several  times  to  the  house  in  the  Rue 
des  Jardins  St.  Paul  to  learn  something  of  Gabriel's 
movements,  had  brought  her  no  information.  He  had 
disappeared  from  Paris  again.  We  have  seen  him 
haunting  the  king  at  Fontainebleau. 

In  the  afternoon  of  June  26  Diane  was  sitting  pen- 
sively in  her  apartments,  quite  alone,  when  one  of  her 
women  came  hurriedly  in  to  announce  the  king. 

Henri's  face  wore  its  ordinary  grave  expression.  After 
the  first  greetings,  he  plunged  at  once  into  the  matter  in 
hand,  as  if  to  throw  off  his  troublesome  anxiety  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

**  Dear  Diane,"  said  he,  gazing  intently  into  his  daugh- 
ter's eyes,  *'it  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  spoken  to- 
gether of  Monsieur  d'Exm^,  who  has  now  taken  the  title 
of  Comte  de  Montgommery.  It  is  a  long  time  also  since 
you  have  seen  him,  is  it  noti    Tell  me." 

Diane  at  Gabriel's  name  turned  pale  and  shuddered. 

"  Sire,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  seen  Monsieur  d'Exmfes 
once  only  since  my  return  from  Calais." 

"  Where  did  you  see  him,  Diane  1 "  asked  the  king. 

"  At  the  Louvre,  Sire,  in  this  very  room." 

"  About  a  fortnight  ago,  was  it  not  1 " 

**  I  should  think  it  was  about  that  time,  Sire,"  replied 
Madame  de  Castro. 

**  I  suspected  as  much,"  returned  the  king. 

He  paused  a  moment,  as  if  to  rearrange  his  ideas. 

Diane  observed  him  attentively  and  fearfully,  trying  to 
divine  the  purpose  of  his  unexpected  question. 
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But  Henri's  serious  expression  seemed  impenetrable. 

'^  Excuse  me.  Sire/'  she  said,  mustering  all  her  cour- 
age. *'  May  I  venture  to  ask  3rour  Miyestj  why,  after 
your  long  silence  as  to  him  who  saved  me  from  disgrace 
at  Calais,  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  pay  me  this 
visit  to-day,  and  at  this  hour,  expressly,  I  should  judge, 
to  interrogate  me  about  him  1 " 

<*  Do  you  wish  to  know,  Diane )  **  asked  the  king. 

*^  Sire,  I  am  so  bold,"  she  replied. 

^Yery  well,  then,  you  shall  know  all,"  said  Henri; 
"  and  I  pray  that  my  confidence  may  invite  and  induce 
yours.  You  have  often  told  me  that  you  loved  me,  my 
child." 

*'  I  have  said  it,  and  I  say  it  again,  Sire,*'  cried  Diane ; 
''  I  love  you  as  my  sovereign,  my  benefactor,  and  my 
father." 

<<  Therefore  I  may  reveal  everything  to  my  loyal  and 
loving  daughter,''  said  the  king ;  ^'  so  listen,  Diane." 

"  I  listen  with  all  my  soul,  Sire." 

Henri  then  described  his  two  encounters  with  Gabriel, 
—  the  first  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  other 
in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  He  told  Diane  of  the 
strange  demeanor,  as  of  mute  rebellion,  which  the  young 
man  had  adopted,  and  how  on  the  first  occasion  he  had 
declined  to  raise  his  hand  to  salute  his  king,  and  the 
second  time  had  declined  to  raise  his  hand  to  save 
his  life. 

Diane  at  this  recital  could  not  conceal  her  grief  and 
her  alarm.  The  conflict  which  she  so  dreaded  between 
Gabriel  and  the  king  had  already  manifested  itself  on 
two  occasions,  and  might  soon  appear  again  in  a  still 
more  dangerous  and  terrible  fonn. 

Henri,  affecting  not  to  notice  his  daughter's  emotion, 
ended  with  these  words :  — 
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<< These  are  serious  ofieuces,  are  they  not,  Diane? 
They  almost  amount  to  lese-mqfeste  /  And  yet  I  have 
concealed  these  insults  from  everybody,  and  dissembled 
my  indignation,  because  this  young  man  has  really  suf- 
fered at  my  hands  in  the  past,  notwithstanding  the  glori- 
ous service  he  has  rendered  my  kingdom,  which  ought 
doubtless  to  have  been  rewarded  much  more  gener- 
ously." Fixing  a  piercing  glance  upon  Diane,  the  king 
continued,  — 

"  I  do  not  know,  Diane,  nor  do  I  wish  to  know,  whether 
you  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  wrong  I  have 
done  Monsieur  d'Exmes  ;  I  only  wish  you  to  feel  that  my 
silence  has  been  due  to  my  appreciation  of  that  wrong 
and  my  regret  for  it.  But  is  it  not  imprudent  for  me  to 
maintain  silence  1  Do  not  these  outrages  give  warning 
of  others  more  flagrant  still  1  Ought  I  not  to  have  an 
eye  to  Monsieur  d'Exmes?  Upon  these  points  I  have 
come,  Diane,  to  ask  for  your  friendly  advice." 

"  I  am  grateful  for  your  confidence  in  me,  Sire,"  re- 
plied Diane,  sorrowfully,  being  thus  forced  to  choose 
between  the  duty  which  she  owed  respectively  to  the 
two  men  who  were  dearest  to  her  on  earth. 

"It  is  a  very  natural  confidence,  Diane,"  the  king 
returned.  "  Well  1 "  he  added,  observing  that  his  daugh- 
ter seemed  to  be  at  a  loss. 

"  Well,  Sire,"  replied  Diane,  with  an  effort,  "  I  think 
that  your  Majesty  is  right,  aud  that  for  you  to  take 
some  notice  of  Monsieur  d'Exmes's  movements  will  per- 
haps be  the  wisest  course  you  can  adopt." 

**  Do  you  think,  then,  Diane,  that  my  life  is  in  danger 
from  him]  "  asked  Henri. 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  say  that,  Sire ! "  cried  Diane,  warmly. 
"  But  Monsieur  d'Exm^s  seems  to  have  been  wounded 
to  the  quick,  aud  there  may  be  danger  perhaps — " 
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Pooc  DiuMt  topped  afanqidj'y  qviicu^g  vilk  tke  tor- 


VmheaA  in  gicat  beidk    Tbit  wptdgm  cf 
tioBy  viuefa  ber  monl  Kzae  had  aliBoal  tan  from  ha; 
«as  rerj  lepognaot  to  her  iMMe  heit. 

But  Henri  pat  m  iriiollj  diifaeot  cuustiuction  npoo 
her  rerj  erident  diatiM^ 

**  I  ondentaod  joo,  Disney"  and  he,  risng  and  pacing 
heftTil J  to  and  frou  "  Yei^  I  forcaa v  it  ckarir.  Ton  aee 
I  most  be  sosfKcioaa  oi  thia  joimg  man ;  bat  to  liTe  vitb 
tbia  Damodes'a  aword  forerer  hanging  orcr  my  head  ia 
impoeaible.  The  obligationa  of  kinga  are  not  the  aame  aa 
tboae  hj  wbicb  other  gentlemen  are  goremed.  I  pro- 
pose to  take  effective  measorea  to  protect  mxadf  againiit 
Mcmsiear  dTlxmea." 

He  walked  toward  the  door  as  if  to  leare  the  room, 
bot  Diane  threw  herself  in  bis  path. 

What,  Gabriel  to  be  accused  and  perhaps  impriaoned  I 
And  it  was  she,  Diane,  who  had  betrajed  him !  She 
ooold  not  abide  the  thought  After  all,  Gabriel's  voids 
had  not  been  so  full  of  menace. 

**  Sire,  one  moment,  pray  !  **  she  cried.  **  Yoa  are  mis- 
taken ;  I  swear  that  you  are  mistaken !  I  haxe  not  said 
a  word  to  imply  that  your  doubly  sacred  head  is  in  dan- 
ger. Nothing  in  Monsieur  d'Exm^s  confidences  could 
ever  make  me  suspect  him  capable  of  crime.  Otherwise, 
great  God  !  would  I  not  have  told  you  everj-thing  t  ** 

"  Very  true,"  said  Henri,  stopping  once  more ;  "  but 
what  did  you  mean  to  say,  then,  Diane  Y  ^ 

**  I  meant  to  say  simply  that  I  thought  it  would  be 
well  for  your  Majesty  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  these 
vexatious  encounters  where  an  offended  subject  is  en- 
abled to  show  his  forgetfulness  of  the  respect  due  to  his 
king.     But  a  regicide's  failure  to  show  respect  is  a  very 
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diiSerent  matter.   Sire,  would  it  be  worthy  of  you  to  try  to 
remedy  one  unjust  act  by  another  equally  iniquitous  1 " 

**  No,  surely  not ;  I  had  no  such  intention,*'  said  the 
king ;  "  and  I  have  proved  it  by  keeping  these  occurrences 
to  myself.  Since  you  have  dissipated  my  suspicions, 
Diane;  since  you  will  answer  for  my  bodily  safety  to 
your  own  conscience  and  before  God ;  and  since  in  your 
opinion  I  may  be  perfectly  tranquil  — " 

"  Tranquil ! "  Diane  interrupted  with  a  shudder. 
"  Ah,  I  did  n't  go  so  far  as  that.  Sire.  With  what  a 
terrible  load  of  responsibility  you  overwhelm  me !  On 
the  contrary,  your  Majesty  ought  to  be  careful  and  on 
your  guard  —  " 

"  No,"  said  the  king,  "  I  cannot  live  in  a  condition 
of  never-ending  dread  and  apprehension.  For  two  weeks 
I  have  entirely  ceased  to  enjoy  life.  This  state  of  affairs 
must  come  to  an  end.  One  of  two  things  must  happen  : 
either  trusting  in  your  word,  Diane,  I  shall  go  tranquilly 
on  with  my  life,  thinking  of  the  welfare  of  my  realm,  and 
not  of  my  enemy,  —  in  short,  without  troubling  myself 
further  about  Vicomte  d'Exmes ;  or  I  shall  see  that  this 
man  who  bears  me  ill-will  is  put  where  he  can  no  longer 
injure  me,  by  giving  information  of  his  .  outrages ;  and 
since  I  occupy  too  proud  and  Jofty  a  position  to  defend 
myself,  I  shall  leave  that  task  to  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  safeguard  my  person." 

**  And  who  are  they,  Sire  1 "  asked  Diane. 

"  Why,  Monsieur  de  Montmorency,  first  of  all,  as  con- 
stable and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army." 

"  Monsieur  de  Montmorency ! "  echoed  Diane,  with  an 
accent  of  horror. 

That  detested  name  at  once  recalled  to  her  mind  all 
the  misfortunes  of  Gabriel's  father,  his  long  and  harsh 
captivity,  and  his  death.     If  Gabriel  in  turn  should  fall 
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into  the  constable's  hands,  a  like  fate  was  in  store  fi>r 
him,  and  his  destruction  was  certain. 

In  her  imagination  Diane  saw  him  whom  she  had 
loved  so  dearly  immured  in  a  dungeon  without  light  or 
air,  and  dying  there  in  one  night,  or,  more  fearful  still, 
lingering  on  for  twenty  years,  and  dying  at  the  last  curs- 
ing God  and  man,  but  more  than  all  Diane  the  traitress, 
who  with  her  equivocal  and  hesitating  words  had  basely 
betrayed  him. 

There  was  no  proof  that  Gabriel  wished  to  slay  the 
king,  or  would  be  able  to  do  it,  while  there  was  no  room 
for  doubt  that  the  bitter  enmity  of  Monsieur  de  Mont- 
morency would  have  no  mercy  on  Gabriel. 

Diane  went  over  all  this  in  her  mind  in  a  few  seconds, 
and  when  the  king  finally  propounded  the  direct  question 
to  her,  — 

"  Well,  Diane,  what  advice  do  you  give  me  1  Since 
you  are  better  able  than  I  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
perils  which  beset  my  path,  your  word  shall  be  my  law. 
Ought  I  to  think  no  more  about  Monsieur  d'Ezm^s,  or 
ought  I,  on  the  other  hand,  to  busy  myself  with  him 
exclusively  ? " 

She  replied  in  an  agony  of  terror  at  his  last  words, 
"  I  have  no  other  counsel  to  offer  your  Majesty  than 
that  of  your  own  conscience.  If  any  other  than  a  man 
whom  you  had  offended,  Sire,  had  failed  to  show  proper 
respect  to  you,  or  had  basely  abandoned  you  when  in 
danger  of  your  life,  you  would  not,  I  fancy,  have  come  to 
ask  my  advice  as  to  the  fit  punishment  to  be  meted  out 
to  the  culprit.  Therefore  some  very  weighty  motive 
must  have  constrained  your  Majesty  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  silence  which  seems  to  imply  forgiveness.  Now  I 
confess  that  I  can  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
continue  to  act  as  you  have  begun ;  for  it  seems  to  me 
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that  if  Monsieur  d'Exm^s  had  been  capable  of  meditating 
a  crime  against  you,  he  could  hardly  have  expected  two 
fairer  opportunities  than  those  which  were  offered  him 
in  a  lonely  gallery  in  the  Louvre,  and  in  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  —  *' 

"  You  need  say  no  more,  Diane,"  said  Henri ;  "  and 
I  will  not  ask  you  another  question.  You  have  banished 
a  serious  anxiety  from  my  heart,  and  I  thank  you  sin- 
cerely for  it;  my  dear  child.  Let  us  say  no  more  about 
this.  Now  I  shall  be  able  to  devote  my  thoughts  freely 
to  our  approaching  marriage  festivities.  I  desire  that 
they  shall  be  magnificent,  and  that  you  shall  be  as  mag- 
nificent as  they.     Diane,  do  you  hear?" 

"  I  beg  your  Majesty  to  excuse  me,"  said  Diane  ;  "  but 
I  was  just  about  to  ask  leave  to  absent  myself  from  these 
festivities.  I  should  much  prefer,  if  I  must  confess  it, 
to  remain  here  by  mysel£" 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  the  king ;  "  but  do  you  know, 
Diane,  that  this  will  be  truly  a  royal  display  1  There 
will  be  games  and  tournaments,  all  on  the  most  splendid 
scale,  and  I  myself  shall  be  one  of  those  who  hold  the 
lists  against  all  comers.  What  pressing  affairs  can  you 
have  to  keep  you  away  from  such  superb  spectacles,  my 
darling  daughter]" 

**  Sire,"  replied  Diane,  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  gravity, 
*'  I  have  to  pray." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  king  quitted  Madame  de  Cas- 
tro, with  his  heart  relieved  of  part  of  its  anguish. 

But  alas  !  he  left  poor  Diane  with  so  much  the  more 
anguish  at  her  heart. 
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Thb  king^  thenceforth  almost  free  from  the  anxiety  which 
had  weighed  upon  him,  urged  on  most  eneigeticallj  the 
preparations  for  the  magnificent  fites  which  he  proposed 
to  provide  for  his  fair  city  of  Paris,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  happy  marriages  of  his  daughter  l^isabeth  with 
Philip  II.,  and  his  sister  Marguerite  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy. 

Very  happy  marriages,  in  sooth,  and  which  surely  de- 
served to  be  celebrated  with  such  rejoicing  and  splendor. 
The  author  of  Don  Carlos  has  told  us  so  well  that  we 
need  not  repeat  it,  what  was  the  result  of  the  first.  We 
shall  see  to  what  the  preliminaries  of  the  other  led. 

The  contract  of  marriage  between  Philibert  Emmanuel 
and  Marguerite  de  France  was  to  be  signed  on  the  28th 
of  June. 

Henri  caused  the  announcement  to  be  made  that  on 
that  and  the  two  following  days  there  would  be  lists  open 
at  the  Toumelles  for  tilting  and  other  knightly  sports. 

And  upon  the  pretext  of  paying  a  higher  compliment 
to  the  bride  and  groom,  but  really  to  gratify  his  own 
intense  passion  for  sport  of  that  nature,  the  king  declared 
that  he  would  himself  be  among  the  challengers. 

But  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  queen,  Catherine 
de  M^icis,  who  at  that  time  scarcely  ever  showed  her- 
self in  public,  sent  an  urgent  request  to  the  king  for  an 
interview  with  him. 
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Henri,  we  need  not  say,  acquiesced  at  ouce  in  his  wife's 
desire. 

Catherine  thereupon  entered  his  apartment  in  much 
emotion. 

''Ah,  dear  Sire,  "she  exclaimed  as  soon  as  she  saw 
him,  "  in  Jesus'  name,  I  implore  you  not  to  leave  the 
Louvre  until  the  end  of  this  month  of  June." 

''Why  so,  Madame,  prayT'  asked  Henri,  amazed  at 
this  unexpected  request. 

"  Sire,  because  you  are  threatened  by  great  peril  dur- 
ing these  last  few  days." 

'*  Who  has  told  you  that  1 "  demanded  the  king. 

"  Your  star,  Sire,  which  appeared  last  night  in  an  ob- 
servation made  by  myself  and  my  Italian  astrologer, 
with  most  threatening  indications  of  danger,  —  of  mortal 
danger ! " 

We  must  know  that  Catherine  de  Medicis  about  this 
time  began  to  devote  herself  to  those  magical  and  as- 
trological practices  which  vety  rarely  deceived  her  in  the 
whole  course  of  her  life,  if  we  may  trust  the  memoirs  of 
the  time. 

But  Henri  was  a  confirmed  scoffer  in  this  matter  of  read- 
ing the  stars,  and  he  smilingly  replied  to  the  queen,  — 

"  Well,  Madame,  if  my  star  portends  danger,  it  may 
come  to  me  here  as  well  as  elsewhere." 

*'  No,  Sire,"  Catherine  replied ;  "  it  is  beneath  the  vault 
of  heaven  and  in  the  open  air  that  peril  awaits  you." 

"  Really  !  —  a  tempest  perhaps  1 "  said  Henri. 

"  Sire,  do  not  joke  about  such  things  ! "  retorted  the 
queen.     "  The  stars  are  the  written  word  of  God." 

"Well,  then,  we  must  agree,"  said  Henri,  "that 
the  divine  handwriting  is  generally  very  obscure  and 
confused." 

"  How  so,  Sire  ] " 
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^'  The  erasures  seem  to  me  to  make  tlie  text  unintelli- 
gible, so  that  each  one  may  decipher  it  almost  to  suit 
himself.  You  have  read,  Madame,  in  the  celestial  con- 
juring book,  as  you  say,  that  my  life  is  threatened  if  I 
quit  the  Louvre  1 " 

"Yes,  Sire." 

"Very  welL  Now,  Forcatel  only  last  month  saw 
something  very  different  there.  You  think  highly  of 
Forcatel,  Madame,  I  believe  T* 

"  Yes,"  said  the  queen ;  "  he  is  a  learned  man,  who 
has  already  learned  to  read  in  the  book  where  we  are 
just  beginning  to  spelL" 

"  Enow,  then,  Madame,"  rejoined  the  king,  "  that  For- 
catel read  for  me  in  these  stars  of  yours  this  beautiful 
verse,  which  has  no  other  fault  except  that  it  is  utterly 
unintelligible :  — 

"  *  If  this  ifl  not  Mars,  dread  his  image.* '' 

"  In  what  does  that  prediction  weaken  the  one  I  have 
told  you  of?"  asked  Catherine. 

"  Just  wait,  Madame  I "  said  Henri ;  "  I  have  some- 
where the  nativity  which  was  cast  for  me  last  year.  Do 
you  remember  what  destiny  it  foretold  for  mel" 

«Very  indistinctly,  Sire." 

"According  to  that  horoscope,  Madame,  it  is  written 
in  the  stars  that  I  shall  die  in  a  duel !  Surely,  that 
would  be  a  rare  and  novel  experience  for  a  king.  But  a 
duel,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  not  the  image  of  Mars, 
but  the  god  himself." 

"  What  is  your  conclusion  from  that,  Sire  ? " 

"  Why,  this,  Madame  :  that  since  all  these  prophecies 
are  contradictory  and  inconsistent,  the  surest  way  is  to 
have  no  faith  in  any  of  them.  The  deceitful  things  give 
one  another  the  lie,  you  can  see  yourseUl" 
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"  So  yoiir  Majesty  will  persist  in  leaving  the  Louvre 
during  the  next  few  daysl" 

"  Under  any  other  circumstances  I  should  be  most 
happy,  Madame,  to  gratify  you  by  remaining  with  you ; 
but  I  have  promised  and  publicly  announced  that  I 
would  be  present  at  these  festivities ;  so  I  must  attend 
them." 

**  At  all  events,  Sire,  you  will  not  enter  the  lists,  will 
you  ? " 

"  There,  again,  my  pledged  word  requires  me,  to  my 
great  regret,  to  refuse  you,  Madame.  But  what  possible 
danger  can  there  be  for  me  in  these  sports  ?  I  am  grate- 
ful to  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  solici- 
tude ;  yet  let  me  assure  you  that  your  fears  are  altogether 
imaginary,  and  that  to  yield  to  them  would  be  to  imply 
a  false  belief  that  danger  could  possibly  attend  this 
courtly,  good-natured  jousting,  which  I  by  no  means  pro- 
pose to  have  done  away  with  on  my  account" 

**  Sire,"  rejoined  Catherine,  "  I  am  accustomed  to  give 
way  to  your  will,  and  to-day  again  I  resign  myself,  but 
with  grief  and  alarm  at  my  heart." 

**  You  will  come  to  the  Toumelles,  Madame,  will  you 
not  1 "  said  the  king,  kissing  Catherine's  hand,  —  "  were 
it  for  no  other  object  than  to  applaud  my  prowess  with 
the  lance  and  convince  yourself  of  the  absurdity  of  your 
fears." 

"  I  will  obey  you  to  the  end,"  replied  the  queen,  as 
she  withdrew. 

Along  with  all  the  court,  except  Diane  de  Castro,  Cathe- 
rine was  present  at  the  first  day's  tilting,  where  through- 
out the  day  the  king  crossed  lances  with  all  comers. 

''Well,  Madame,  the  stars  seem  to  have  been  mis- 
taken," he  said  jokingly  to  the  queen  in  the  evening. 

Catherine  sadly  shook  her  head. 
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^  Alas !  **  said  she,  **  the  month  of  June  is  not  yet  at 
an  end." 

The  second  day,  the  29thy  likewise  passed  off  equally 
uneventfully.  Henri  did  not  leave  the  lists;  and  his 
good  fortune  was  in  proportion  to  his  daring. 

^  You  see,  Madame,  that  the  stars  proved  deceptive  as 
to  this  day  also/'  he  again  observed  to  Catherine,  when 
they  returned  to  the  Louvre. 

"  Ah,  Sire,  now  I  only  dread  the  third  day  ! "  cried  the 
queen. 

The  last  day  of  the  tournament,  June  30,  was  Friday, 
and  was  intended  to  he  the  most  brilliant  and  splendid 
of  the  three,  and  to  bring  the  festivities  to  a  fitting 
close. 

The  four  challengers  were  — 

The  king,  who  wore  a  white  and  black  favor,  —  the 
colors  of  Madame  de  Poitiers ; 

The  Due  de  Guise,  who  wore  white  and  pink ; 

Alphonse  d'Este,  Due  de  Ferrare,  who  wore  yellow  and 
red;  and 

Jacques  de  Savoie,  Due  de  Kemours,  whose  colors  were 
black  and  yellow. 

Says  Brantome  :  — 

<*  These  four  princes  were  the  most  skilful  knights  who 
could  be  found  at  that  time,  not  in  France  alone,  but  in  all 
countries.  Thus  on  that  day  they  performed  prodigies  of 
valor ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  know  to  whom  the  palm 
should  be  awarded,  although  the  king  was  one  of  the  best  and 
most  expert  horsemen  in  his  realm." 

Fortune  seemed  to  divide  her  favors  with  impartial 
hand  among  these  four  dexterous  and  renowned  chal- 
lengers; and  as  course  succeeded  course,  and  the  day 
drew  to  its  close,  it  was  hard  to  say  to  which  of  them 
the  honor  of  the  tournament  belonged. 
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Henri  was  throughout  in  an  almost  feverish  state  of 
excitement.  He  was  in  his  element  in  all  such  sports 
and  passages-at-arms ;  and  he  was  quite  as  eager  to  be 
victorious  on  such  occasions  as  on  a  real  battle-field. 

However,  the  evening  came  on  apace,  and  the  trumpets 
and  clarions  sounded  the  signal  for  the  last  course. 

It  was  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Guise's  turn  to  hold  the 
lists,  and  he  did  it  in  such  knightly  fashion  as  to  win 
hearty  applause  from  the  ladies  and  the  assembled 
multitude. 

Then  the  queen,  who  began  to  breathe  freely  once 
more,  rose  from  her  seat. 

It  was  the  signal  for  departure. 

"  What !  is  everything  over  1 "  cried  the  excited  and 
jealous  king.  ''  Wait,  Mesdames,  wait  a  moment  I  Is  it 
not  my  turn  to  run  a  course  1 " 

Monsieur  de  Yieilleville  reminded  the  king  that  he  had 
opened  the  lists ;  that  the  four  challengers  had  all  run 
the  same  number  of  courses ;  that  they  had  all  met  with 
equal  success,  to  be  sure,  and  no  one  could  be  declared 
victor,  but  that  the  lists  were  closed  and  the  day  at  an 
end. 

"  What !  "  retorted  Henri,  impatiently  ;  "  if  the  king 
is  the  first  to  enter  the  lists,  he  should  be  the  last  to 
leave  them.  I  do  not  choose  that  the  day  should  end 
in  this  way.     See,  there  are  still  two  unbroken  lances." 

"But  there  are  no  more  assailants,  Sire,"  replied 
Monsieur  de  Vieilleville. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  king ;  *'  do  you  not  see 
that  man  who  has  kept  his  visor  down  all  the  time,  and 
has  not  yet  run  1    Who  is  it,  Vieilleville  1 " 

"  Sire,  I  don't  know,  —  I  had  not  noticed  him." 

"Monsieur,"  said  Henri,  approaching  the  unknown, 
"  you  will,  if  you  please,  break  this  last  lance  with  me." 
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The  individual  addressed  did  not  reply  for  a  moment^ 
but  at  last  in  a  deep  and  solemn  voice^  which  he  struggled 
to  control,  he  said,  — 

^I  beg  your  Majesty  to  allow  me  to  decline  this 
honor." 

The  tone  of  his  voice  caused  Henri,  without  knowing 
why,  to  feel  a  strange  uneasiness  mingled  with  his 
feverish  excitement. 

*'  Allow  you  to  decline  !  no,  I  cannot  allow  that.  Mon- 
sieur," said  he,  with  a  gesture  of  nervous  anger. 

Then  the  stranger  silently  raised  his  visor. 

For   the   third   time   within    a   fortnight,   the   king 
saw  the   pale  and   dejected    countenance    of   Gabriel 
de  Montgommery. 
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CHAPTER  XXXTTT. 

THB   FATAL   JOUST. 

At  sight  of  the  solemn  and  ominous  features  of  the  young 
count;  the  king  felt  an  involuntary  tremor  of  surprise, 
perhaps  of  terror,  which  set  every  nerve  quivering. 

But  he  would  not  confess  to  himself,  still  less  let  others 
observe  that  first  shudder,  which  he  at  ouce  repressed. 
His  heart  reacted  against  his  instinct ;  and  just  because  he 
had  been  afraid  for  one  second,  he  afterward  exhibited  a 
degree  of  courage  which  amounted  to  recklessness. 

Gabriel  said  again  in  his  slow,  grave  tones,  — 

''I  implore  your  Mtgesty  not  to  persist  in  your 
desire  1 " 

"  Nevertheless  I  do  persist  in  it,  Monsieur  de  Mont- 
gommery,"  the  king  replied. 

His  perception  being  obscured  by  so  many  contending 
emotions,  Henri  imagined  that  he  could  detect  a  sort  of 
challenge  in  Gabriel's  words,  and  the  tone  in  which  they 
were  uttered.  Alarmed  by  the  sudden  return  of  that 
anxious  feeling  which  Diane  de  Castro  had  relieved  tem- 
porarily, he  bore  up  vigorously  against  his  weakness, 
and  determined  to  have  done  with  this  dastardly  terror, 
which  he  deemed  unworthy  of  himself,  —  Henri  II.,  a 
son  of  France,  and  a  king ! 

Therefore  he  said  to  Gabriel  with  a  firmness  that  was 
almost  overdone,  — 

'*  Make  your  preparations,  Monsieur,  to  run  a  course 
against  me." 
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Gabriel,  whose  whole  being  was  in  as  confused  and 
overwrought  a  state  as  that  of  the  king,  bowed  without 
replying. 

At  that  moment,  Monsieur  de  Boisy,  the  grand  equeny, 
approached  the  king  and  said  to  him  that  the  queen  had 
sent  him  to  implore  his  Majesty  to  tilt  no  more  that  day 
for  love  of  her. 

"  Say  to  the  queen,"  replied  Henri,  "  that  it  is  just  for 
love  of  her  that  I  am  going  to  run  this  one  course." 

Turning  to  Monsieur  de  Vieilleville,  he  said,  — 

''Come,  Monsieur  de  Vieilleville,  put  on  my  armor 
at  once." 

In  his  preoccupation,  he  demanded  from  Monsieur  de 
Vieilleville  a  service  which  was  an  attribute  of  the  office 
of  Monsieur  de  Boisy,  the  grand  equerry,  and  Monsieur 
de  Vieilleville  in  his  surprise  respectfully  reminded  him 
of  that  fact. 

**  To  be  sure  ! "  said  the  king,  putting  his  hand  to  his 
forehead.   "  What  has  become  of  my  brains,  I  wonder?" 

He  met  Gabriel's  cold  and  statue-like  glance,  and 
continued  impatiently,  — 

"  But  no,  I  was  right.  Was  it  not  Monsieur  de  Boisy's 
place  to  finish  his  commission  from  the  queen,  by  report- 
ing my  words  to  her  1  I  knew  perfectly  well  what  I  was 
doing  and  what  I  said !  Give  me  my  armor.  Monsieur 
de  Vieilleville." 

"  That  being  so.  Sire,"  said  Monsieur  de  Vieilleville, 
"and  since  your  Majesty  is  absolutely  determined  to 
break  one  lance  more,  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  it  is 
my  turn  to  run  against  you,  and  I  claim  my  right.  In 
fact,  Monsieur  de  Montgommery  did  not  present  himself 
at  the  opening  of  the  lists,  and  only  entered  when  he 
believed  them  closed." 

"You  are  right.  Monsieur,"  said  Gabriel,  earnestly; 
''and  I  will  gladly  withdraw,  and  give  place  to  you." 
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But  in  the  count's  eagerness  to  shun  the  combat  with 
him,  the  king  .persisted  in  fancying  that  he  detected  the 
insulting  reflections  of  an  enemy  upon  his  courage. 

''No,  no!"  he  replied,  stamping  his  foot  on  the 
ground.  ^*  It  is  against  Monsieur  de  Montgommery  and 
no  other  that  I  propose  to  run  this  course,  and  there  has 
been  enough  delay !     Give  me  my  armor." 

He  met  the  count's  fixed,  stem  gaze  with  a  proud 
and  haughty  glance,  and  without  more  words  he  put 
his  head  forward  that  Monsieur  de  Yieilleville  might 
adjust  his  casque. 

Clearly  his  destiny  had  blinded  him. 

Monsieur  de  Savoie  came  to  renew  Catherine  de  M^- 
cis's  entreaties  that  the  king  would  leave  the  field. 

As  Henri  did  not  trouble  himself  to  reply  to  these  ur- 
gent representations,  the  duke  added  in  a  low  tone,  -^ 

*'  Madame  Diane  de  Poitiers,  Sire,  also  asked  me  to 
warn  you  secretly  to  be  on  your  guard  against  him 
with  whom  you  are  to  dispute  this  bout." 

At  Diane's  name,  Henri  started  in  spite  of  himself, 
but  again  he  repressed  his  emotion. 

"Shall  I  show  myself  a  craven,  then,  before  my 
beloved?"  he  asked  himself. 

And  he  maintained  the  dignified  silence  of  one  who  is 
importuned  to  depart  from  an  unalterable  resolution. 

Meanwhile,  Monsieur  de  Vieilleville,  while  adjusting 
his  armor,  took  occasion  to  say  to  him  beneath  his 
breath, — 

**  Sire,  I  swear  by  the  living  God  that  for  three  nights 
I  have  dreamed  of  nothing  but  that  some  mishap  would 
befall  you  to-day,  and  that  this  last  day  of  June  would 
be  a  fatal  one  for  you."  * 

^  "M^moires  de  Yincent  Carloiz,"  secretary  to  Monsieur  de 
Vieilleville. 
VOL.  II.  — 22 
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But  the  king  did  not  appear  to  have  heard  him ;  he 
was  ah^ady  armed,  and  he  seized  his  lance. 

Gabriel  was  handed  his,  and  also  entered  the  lists. 

The  two  combatants  mounted  their  horses  and  took  the 
field. 

A  deep,  awful  silence  pervaded  the  entire  assemblage ; 
all  eyes  were  so  intent  upon  the  spectacle  before  them 
that  breathing  seemed  almost  to  be  suspended. 

However,  the  constable  and  Diane  de  Castro  being 
fdisent,  every  one  in  that  vast  throng,  except  Madame 
de  Poitiers,  was  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  between  the  king  and  the  Comte  de  Mont- 
gommery  any  causes  of  enmity  or  any  wrongs  to  be 
avenged.  No  one  clearly  foreboded  a  bloody  issue  to 
a  mock  combat.  The  king,  accustomed  to  these  sports 
unattended  with  danger,  had  shown  himself  in  the  arena 
a  hundred  times  within  three  days,  under  conditions 
which  apparently  differed  in  no  respect  from  those 
existing  at  this  moment. 

And  yet  there  was  a  vague  sensation  of  something  awe- 
inspiring  and  out  of  the  common  course  in  this  adversary 
who  had  remained  shrouded  in  mystery  until  the  very 
end,  in  his  significant  reluctance  to  enter  the  lists,  —  like- 
wise in  the  king's  stubborn  obstinacy ;  and  in  the  face 
of  this  unknown  danger,  every  one  waited  in  breathless 
silence.  Why  1  No  one  could  have  told.  But  a  stranger 
arriving  at  that  moment,  and  observing  the  expression  on 
every  face,  would  have  said,  — 

"  Some  critical  event  is  about  to  take  place." 

There  was  terror  in  the  very  air. 

One  extraordinary  circumstance  demonstrated  clearly 
the  sinister  complexion  of  the  thoughts  of  the  throng. 

In  ordinary  combats,  and  as  long  as  they  lasted, 
the  clarions  and  trumpets  never  ceased  their  deafening 
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flourishes.  They  were  the  very  mcamation  of  the  spirit 
of  enjojrment  that  pervaded  the  tournament. 

But  when  the  king  and  Gabriel  entered  the  lists,  the 
trumpets  suddenly,  as  if  by  common  consent,  were  still ; 
not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  from  one  of  them,  and  the 
pervading  horrified  expectancy  became  doubly  painful  in 
that  unwonted  silence. 

The  two  champions  felt  even  more  than  the  spectators 
the  influence  of  these  extraordinary  tokens  of  disquiet 
which  seemed  to  fill  the  air,  so  to  speak. 

Gabriel  no  longer  thought  or  saw,  —  in  fact,  he  hardly 
breathed.  He  went  on  mechanically  and  as  if  in  a  dream, 
doing  by  instinct  what  he  had  formerly  done  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  but  guided  in  some  measure  by  a  secret 
and  potent  will,  which  surely  was  not  his  own. 

The  king  was  even  more  passive  and  lost  in  abstraction 
than  he.  He  also  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  cloud  before 
his  eyes,  and  had  the  appearance  of  acting  and  moving  in 
a  mental  phantasmagoria,  which  was  neither  reality  nor  a 
dream. 

Every  now  and  then  a  ray  of  light  shone  in  upon  his 
brain,  so  that  he  reviewed  clearly  and  all  at  once  the  pre- 
dictions which  the  queen  had  made  two  days  before,  as 
well  as  those  of  his  horoscope,  and  those  of  ForcateL 
Suddenly,  by  the  help  of  some  awe-inspiring  gleam  of  in- 
telligence, he  understood  the  meaning  and  the  correlation 
of  all  those  ominous  auguries.  A  cold  sweat  bathed  him 
from  head  to  foot.  For  an  instant  he  felt  an  almost  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  give  up  the  combat  and  leave  the  lists ; 
but  the  thousands  of  eyes  that  were  gazing  eagerly  upon 
him  nailed  him  to  his  place. 

Moreover,  Monsieur  de  Vieilleville  was  just  giving  the 
sigtial  for  the  onset. 

The  die  was  cast.    Forward !  and  God's  will  be  done  I 
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The  two  horses  set  off  at  a  gallop,  at  that  moment 
being  more  intelligent  and  less  blinded  perhaps  than  their 
riders,  heavily  barbed  and  armored. 

Gabriel  and  the  king  met  in  the  centre  of  the  arena. 
Their  lances  came  together  and  were  shattered  upon  their 
shields,  and  they  passed  on  without  any  other  mishap. 

So  the  presentiments  of  evil  had  been  false !  There  was 
a  great  murmur  of  satisfaction  uttered  with  one  accord  by 
all  those  lightened  heart&  The  queen  cast  a  grateful 
glance  toward  heaven. 

But  their  rejoicing  was  premature. 

The  horsemen  were  still  within  the  lists.  After  having 
galloped  each  to  the  opposite  end  from  that  at  which 
he  had  entered,  they  must  return  to  their  respective 
points  of  departure,  and  thus  meet  a  second  time. 

But  what  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  now  ]  They 
would  pass  without  coming  in  contact. 

But  whether  because  of  his  anxiety,  whether  it  was  by 
intention  or  by  accident  (for  who  besides  God  can  tell 
the  reason?),  Gabriel,  when  he  rode  back,  did  not  throw 
away,  as  the  custom  was,  the  broken  shaft  of  the  lance, 
which  had  been  left  in  his  hand.  He  carried  it  lowered 
in  front  of  him. 

As  he  rode  along  at  a  gallop,  the  shaft  came  in  contact 
with  Henri's  head. 

The  visor  of  the  casque  was  broken  by  the  force  of  the 
blow,  and  the  lance  pierced  the  king's  eye  and  came  out 
at  his  ear. 

Not  more  than  half  of  the  spectators,  who  were  already 
rising  to  leave  the  lists,  witnessed  that  fearful  blow  ;  but 
those  who  did  gave  utterance  to  a  loud  cry,  which  told  the 
others. 

Meanwhile  Henri  had  let  his  reins  drop  from  his  hands, 
and  clinging  to  his  horse's  neck,  had  reached  the  end  of 
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the  arena,  where  Messieurs  de  Vieilleville  and  de  Boisy 
were  waiting  to  receive  him. 

**  Ah,  I  am  killed  !  "  were  the  king's  first  words. 

Then  he  muttered,  — 

**  Let  no  one  molest  Monsieur  de  Montgommery  1  It 
was  no  more  than  just —  I  forgive  him." 

And  with  that  he  lost  consciousness. 

We  will  not  try  to  depict  the  confusion  that  ensued. 
Catherine  de  Medicis  was  carried  from  the  spot,  half  dead 
with  grief  and  terror.  The  king  was  at  once  borne  to  his 
own  apartment  at  the  Toumelles,  without  regaining  con- 
sciousness for  an  instant. 

Gabriel  dismounted  and  stood  leaning  against  the  bar- 
rier as  motionless  as  if  turned  to  stone,  and  seemingly 
overcome  with  horror  at  the  blow  he  had  struck. 

The  king's  last  words  had  been  understood  and  re- 
peated, and  no  one  ventured  to  molest  Gabriel ;  but  every 
one  around  was  whispering,  and  looking  askance  at  him 
in  awe. 

Admiral  de  Coligny,  who  had  been  a  spectator  of  the 
tournament,  alone  had  courage  to  approach  the  young 
count ;  and  as  he  passed  by  at  his  left  side,  he  said  to 
him  in  a  low  voice,  — 

''  A  terrible  accident,  my  friend  !  I  know  well  that  it 
was  all  chance ;  our  ideas  and  the  speeches  you  heard, 
as  La  Renaudie  has  informed  me,  at  the  meeting  in 
the  Place  Maubert,  surely  had  no  connection  with  this 
fatality.  No  matter  I  although  you  cannot  be  pun- 
ished for  what  was  but  an  accident,  be  on  your  guard. 
I  advise  you  to  disappear  for  a  time,  and  to  get  away 
from  Paris,  if  not  from  France.  Hely  always  upon  me ; 
au  revoirJ* 

"  Thanks,"  Gabriel  replied  without  moving. 

A    mournful    and  feeble    smile  flickered    about  his 
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colorless  lips  while  the  Protestant  leader  was  speaking 
to  him. 

Coligny  nodded  to  him,  and  went  on* 

Some  moments  later,  the  Due  de  Gaise,  who  had  super- 
intended the  king's  removal,  also  came  toward  Gabriel, 
as  he  was  giving  certain  orders  to  the  attendants 

He  passed  very  near  the  young  count,  on  the  right 
side,  and  as  he  passed,  whispered  in  his  ear,  -— 

*^  An  unfortunate  blow,  Gabriel  1  But  no  one  can 
blame  you  for  it ;  you  are  only  to  be  pitied.  But  just 
think  I  if  any  one  had  overheaid  our  conversation  at  the 
Toumelles,  what  fearful  conjectures  the  evil-disposed 
might  draw  from  this  very  easily  explained  but  very 
distressing  accident!  But  it  makes  no  difference,  for 
I  am  powerful  now;  and  I  am  always  your  friend,  a3 
you  know.  However,  do  not  show  yourself  for  a  few 
days ;  but  do  not  leave  Paris,  -*-  that  would  be  useless. 
If  any  one  should  dare  to  make  a  criminal  accusation 
against  you,  remember  what  I  say  to  you  :  rely  upon  me 
everywhere  and  always,  and  in  any  emergency." 

'' Thanks,  Monseigneur,"  said  Gabriel  again,  in  the 
same  tone,  and  with  the  same  melancholy  smile. 

It  was  very  clear  that  both  the  Due  de  Guise  ahd 
Coligny  had,  not  an  absolute  conviction,  but  a  vague  sus- 
picion, that  the  accident  which  they  pretended  to  de- 
plore had  not  been  altogether  unintentional.  In  their 
hearts,  the  religious  zealot  and  the  ambitious  noble, 
without  wishing  to  do  violence  to  their  respective  con- 
sciences, were  satisfied,  —  the  latter  that  Gabriel  had 
seized  at  any  risk  the  opportunity  to  make  himself  use- 
ful to  the  fortune  of  a  patron  whom  he  adored,  and  the 
former  that  the  fanaticism  of  the  young  Huguenot  had 
attained  sufficient  strength  to  urge  him  on  to  deliver 
his  oppressed  brethren  from  their  persecutor. 
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Therefore  both  felt  Id  duty  bound  to  say  a  few  words 
to  their  discreet  and  devoted  auxiliary ;  and  that  explains 
why  they  had,  one  after  the  other^  approached  him  as  we 
have  related,  and  Gabriel's  appreciation  of  their  motives 
had  made  him  receive  their  double  error  with  that  sad 
smile. 

Meanwhile  the  Duo  de  Guise  had  returned  to  the 
anxious  groups  who  were  standing  around.  Gabriel  cast 
a  glance  about  him,  saw  the  alarmed  curiosity  with  which 
he  was  regarded,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  determined  to 
leave  the  fatal  spot. 

He  returned  to  his  house  in  the  Eue  des  Jardins  St. 
Paul  without  molestation  or  question. 

At  the  Toumelles  the  king's  apartment  was  closed 
to  everybody  except  the  queen  and  their  children  and 
the  surgeons  who  had  come  to  the  relief  of  the  royal 
patient. 

But  Femel  and  all  the  other  doctors  very  soon  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  there  was  no  hope,  and  that  Henri  II. 
must  die. 

Ambroise  Par^  was  at  Peronne,  and  it  did  not  occur  to 
the  Due  de  Guise  to  send  for  him. 

The  king  lay  in  an  unconscious  state  for  four  days. 

On  the  fifth  day  he  came  to  himself  sufficiently  to 
give  some  orders,  —  notably  to  command  that  his  sister's 
marriage  should  be  celebrated  at  once. 

He  saw  the  queen  also,  and  made  certain  suggestions 
to  her  concerning  his  children  and  the  afifairs  of  the 
kingdom. 

Then  fever  seized  him;  he  became  delirious,  and 
suffered  torments. 

At  last,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1559,  on  the  day  follow- 
ing that  on  which,  in  accordance  with  his  last  wish,  his 
weeping   sister  Marguerite    had  married    the  Duke  of 
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Savoy,  Henri  II.  breathed  his  last,  after  eleven  long 
days  of  agony. 

The  same  day  Madame  Diane  de  Castro  took  her 
departure,  or  rather  her  flight,  for  her  old  home,  —  the 
Benedictine  convent  at  St.  Quentin,  which  had  been 
reopened  after  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambr^sis. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A  NEW  ORDER  OF   AFFAIRS. 

For  the  mistress,  as  well  as  for  the  favorite  male 
dependant  of  a  'king,  true  death  comes,  not  with  death 
itself;  but  with  disgrace. 

Consequently  the  son  of  the  Comte  de  Montgommery 
might  feel  that  he  had  taken  ample  vengeance  for  his 
father's  horrible  entombment  and  death  upon  both  the 
constable  and  Diane  de  Poitiers,  if  through  his  in- 
strumentality those  two  guilty  ones  should  fall  from 
power  to  exile,  and  from  lofty  and  brilliant  position  to 
obscurity. 

It  was  this  result  that  Gabriel  was  still  awaiting  in 
the  gloomy  and  anxious  solitude  of  his  dwelling,  where 
he  had  buried  himself  after  the  fatal  blow  of  June  30. 
It  was  not  his  own  punishment  that  he  dreaded,  if  Mont- 
morency and  his  accomplice  should  remain  in  power,  but 
he  loathed  the  thought  of  their  chastisement  being 
remitted.     He  therefore  waited. 

During  the  eleven  days  that  elapsed  before  Henri's 
agony  was  relieved  by  death,  the  Constable  de  Mont- 
morency had  put  forth  every  effort  to  retain  his  share 
of  influence  in  the  government.  He  had  written  to  all 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  urging  them  to  take  their  seats 
in  the  council  of  the  young  king.  Above  all,  he  had 
impressed  the  consequence  of  this  proceeding  upon  An- 
toino  de  Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre,  the  next  heir  to  the 
throne  after  the  king's  brothers.     He  had  written  him 
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to  make  all  haste^  inasmuch  as  the  least  delay  would 
enable  strangers  to  assume  a  supremacy  from  which 
they  could  not  afterward  be  easily  dislodged.  In  fact, 
he  had  sent  couriers  here  and  there  in  all  directions, 
urging  some  and  imploring  others,  and  had  omitted 
nothing  in  his  vigorous  attempts  to  form  a  party 
capable  of  making  head  against  that  of  the  Guises. 

Diane  de  Poitiers,  despite  her  deep  affliction,  had  done 
her  best  to  second  his  efforts,  for  her  fate  now  was  in- 
dissolubly  connected  with  that  of  her  old  lover. 

With  him  in  power  she  might  still  reign,  to  good  effect 
at  all  events,  although  not  openly. 

When,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1559,  the  eldest  son  of 
Henri  II.  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  herald-at-arms, 
under  the  name  of  Francois  II.,  the  young  prince  was 
only  sixteen;  and  although  he  had  in  thp  eyes  of  the 
law  attained  his  majority,  his  youth  and  inexperience,  as 
well  as  his  feeble  health,  would  compel  him,  for  several 
years  at  least,  to  relinquish  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  a 
minister  who  in  his  name  would  be  far  more  powerful 
than  himself. 

Now  who  should  be  that  minister,  —  say  rather,  that 
tutor,  —  the  Due  de  Guise  or  the  constable ;  Catherine 
de  M^dicis  or  Antoine  de  Bourbon  ? 

That  was  the  question  of  absorbing  interest  on  the  day 
following  the  death  of  Henri  II. 

On  that  day  Fran9oi8  II.  was  to  receive  the  deputies 
of  parliament  at  three  o'clock.  The  person  whose  name 
he  should  present  to  them  as  that  of  his  minister  might 
well  be  saluted  by  them  as  their  real  sovereign. 

All  energies  were  therefore  bent  in  that  direction ;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  July  Catherine  de  M^dicis 
and  FrauQois  de  Lorraine  both  waited  upon  the  young 
king,  upon  the  pretext  that  they  had  come  to  offer  him 
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their  condolenoe,  but  really  to  whisper  their  advice  ioto 
his  ear. 

The  widow  of  Henri  II.,  with  such  an  important  end 
in  view,  had  even  broken  through  the  etiquette  which 
required  that  she  should  remain  in  seclusion  for  forty 
days. 

Catherine  de  M^icis,  although  slighted  and  cast  aside 
by  her  husband,  had  felt  for  the  last  twelve  years  the 
first  symptoms  of  that  vast  and  far-reaching  ambition 
which  governed  the  rest  of  her  life. 

But  since  she  could  not  be  regent  over  a  king  who 
had  attained  his  majority,  her  only  chance  was  to  reign 
by  the  hand  of  a  minister  who  was  devoted  to  her 
interests. 

The  Constable  de  Montmorency  would  not  meet  the 
occasion  ;  for  he  had  under  the  late  reign  contributed  ia 
no  slight  degree  to  the  substitution  of  the  influence  of 
Diane  de  Poitiers  for  that  which  Catherine  might  legiti- 
mately have  exercised.  The  queen-mother  had  not  for- 
^  given  bis  actions  in  that  regard,  and  thought  much  more 
seriously  about  chastising  him  for  his  always  harsh  and 
often  cruel  treatment  of  her. 

Autoine  de  Bourbon  would  have  been  a  more  docile 
instrument  in  her  hands ;  but  he  was  of  the  Reformed 
religion,  and  his  wife,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  had  her  own  ambi- 
tion to  satisfy ;  and  then,  too,  his  title  as  a  prince  of  the 
blood  might  arouse  dangerous  desires  in  him  if  conjoined 
with  the  real  power  of  a  minister. 

The  Due  de  Guise  remained ;  but  would  FranQois  de 
Lorraine  acknowledge  with  good  grace  the  queen-mother's 
right  to  exercise  a  sort  of  moral  authority,  or  would  he 
refuse  to  admit  anybody  to  a  share  in  his  power  1 

The  last  point  was  one  on  which  Catherine  was  very 
anxious  to  be  enlightened ;  and  so  she  welcomed  with  joy 
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the  prospect  of  an  interyiew  in  the  king's  presence  which 
chance  had  brought  about  between  her  and  the  duke  on 
the  morning  in  question. 

She  determined  to  find  or  to  invent  opportunities  to 
test  Le  Balair^  and  to  ascertain  his  disposition  toward 
her. 

But  the  Duo  de  Guise  was  no  less  expert  in  politics 
than  in  war,  and  maintained  a  careful  watch  upon 
himsel£ 

This  prologue  to  the  drama  took  place  at  the  LouyrOy 
in  the  royal  apartment  where  Fran9oi8  II.  had  been  in- 
stalled the  day  before ;  and  the  only  dramatis  personas 
were  the  queen-mother,  Le  Balafr^,  the  young  king;  and 
Mary  Stuart. 

Fran9ois  and  his  youthful  queen  contrasted  with  the 
cold  and  selfish  ambitions  of  Catherine  and  the  Due  de 
Guise  were  like  two  fascinating  children,  frankly  and  in- 
genuously in  love  with  each  other,  and  ready  to  bestow 
their  confidence  upon  the  first  passer-by  who  should  be 
adroit  enough  to  win  their  hearts. 

They  were  in  sincere  affliction  for  the  death  of  the  king 
their  father;  and  Catherine  found  them  very  sad  and 
cast  down. 

*'My  Bon,**  said  she  to  Fran5oi8,  "it  is  well  for  you  to 
shed  these  tears  to  the  memory  of  him  whom  you,  above 
all  others,  should  regret.  You  know  that  I  share  your 
bitter  grief.  However,  you  must  remember  that  you 
have  other  duties  than  those  of  a  son  to  fulfil.  You  are 
also  a  father,  —  the  father  of  your  people.  After  you 
have  paid  this  fitting  tribute  of  sorrow  to  the  past,  turn 
your  face  to  the  future.  Remember  that  you  are  king, 
my  son,  —  I  should  say  your  Majesty,  to  use  a  form  of 
address  which  will  remind  you  of  your  duties  and  your 
rights  at  the  same  time.'' 
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*^  Alas ! "  said  Fran9ois,  shaking  his  head,  **  it  is  a  very 
heavy  burden,  Madame,  this  sceptre  of  France,  for  the 
hands  of  sixteen  years  to  carry ;  and  nothing  warned  me 
to  expect  that  my  inexperienced  and  light-minded  youth 
would  so  soon  be  overwhelmed  with  such  a  weighty 
responsibility." 

"  Sire,"  Catherine  replied,  "  accept  with  resignation 
and  gratitude  the  office  which  God  lays  upon  you ;  it  will 
be  for  those  who  surround  and  love  you  to  lighten  your 
burden  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  to  add  their  efforts 
to  your  own  to  assist  you  to  bear  it  worthily." 

^  Madame,  I  thank  you,"  murmured  the  young  king, 
much  embarrassed  to  know  what  reply  to  make  to  these 
advances. 

Mechanically  he  glanced  toward  the  Due  de  Guise,  as 
if  to  ask  the  advice  of  his  wife's  uncle. 

At  his  very  first  step  as  king,  even  in  his  mother's 
presence,  the  poor  youth,  with  the  crown  on  his  head, 
seemed  instinctively  to  appreciate  the  pitfalls  which  lay 
in  his  path. 

But  the  Duo  de  Guise  said,  with  no  sign  of 
hesitation,  — 

**  Yes,  Sire ;  your  Majesty  is  right,  —  thank  the  queen, 
thank  her  with  all  your  heart,  for  her  kind  and  encourag- 
ing words.  But  be  not  content  with  being  grateful  to 
her ;  tell  her  boldly  that  among  those  who  love  you  and 
whom  you  love  she  occupies  the  foremost  place,  and  that 
for  that  reason  you  ought  to  and  do  rely  upon  her  in- 
valuable maternal  co-operation  in  the  difficult  task  which 
you  have  been  called  upon  so  young  to  undertake." 

"  My  uncle  De  Guise  is  a  faithful  interpreter  of  my 
thoughts,  Madame,"  said  the  delighted  young  king  to  his 
mother ;  "  and  even  if  I  do  not  repeat  his  words  for  fear 
that  I  may  weaken  their  force,  consider  them,  I  pray, 
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Madame  and  beloved  mother,  as  if  I  had  myself  uttered 
them,  and  vouchsafe  to  promise  me  your  priceless  help 
in  my  weakness." 

The  queen-mother  had  already  fovored  the  Due  de 
Guise  with  a  grateful  and  approving  glance. 

''  Sire,"  she  said  to  her  son,  "  the  little  talent  that  I 
can  boast  of  is  at  your  service^  and  I  shall  be  proud  and 
happy  every  time  that  you  care  to  consult  me.  But  I 
am  only  a  woman ;  and  you  need  beside  your  throne  a 
defender  who  knows  how  to  wield  a  sword.  The  strong 
ami  and  manly  vigor  that  are  requisite  your  Majesty  will 
doubtless  discover  among  those  whose  alliance  and  rela- 
tionship make  you  look  naturally  to  them  for  support'' 

Thus  Catherine  lost  no  time  in  paying  her  debt  to  the 
Duo  de  Guise  for  his  fair  words. 

A  tacit  bargain  was  thus  made  between  them  by  a 
single  glance ;  but  let  us  say  at  once  that  it  was  not  sin- 
cerely entered  into  on  either  side,  and  was  not  destined, 
as  we  shall  see,  to  be  of  long  duration. 

The  young  king  understood  his  mother,  and  encour- 
aged by  a  glance  from  Mary,  held  out  his  hand  timidly  to 
Le  Balafr^. 

With  that  grasp  of  the  hand  he  conferred  upon  him 
the  government  of  France. 

However,  Catherine  de  M^dicis  did  not  choose  to  allow 
her  son  to  bind  himself  prematurely,  nor  until  the  Due 
de  Guise  had  given  to  herself  certain  pledges  of  his  good- 
wUl. 

So  she  anticipated  the  king,  who  would  probably  have 
gone  on  to  confirm  his  confidential  impiilse  by  some 
formal  promise,  and  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  In  any  event.  Sire,  before  you  have  a  minister,  your 
mother  has,  not  a  favor  to  ask  at  your  hands,  but  a 
demand  to  make." 
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^  S&j,  then,  a  command,  Madame/'  replied  Frangois. 
**  Speak,  I  beg  you." 

"  Well,  then,  my  son,"  Catherine  continued,  "  I  refer 
to  a  woman  who  has  done  me  much  harm,  but  has  in- 
jured France  even  more.  It  is  not  for  us  to  censure  the 
failings  of  one  who  is  more  than  ever  sacred  in  our  eyes 
now.  But  unfortunately  your  father  is  no  more,  Sire ; 
his  will  is  no  longer  supreme  in  this  chslteau ;  and  yet 
this  woman,  whom  I  will  not  call  by  name,  dares  still  to 
remain  here,  and  to  inflict  upon  me  the  outrage  of  her 
presence  even  to  the  end.  During  the  king's  protracted 
unconsciousness,  it  was  suggested  to  her  that  it  was  not 
decent  for  her  to  remain  at  the  Louvre.  '  Is  the  king 
dead  1 '  she  asked.  ^  No,  he  still  breathes.'  ^  Very  well  1 
none  but  he  has  the  right  to  give  orders  to  me.'  And 
she  had  the  brazen  impudence  to  remain." 

The  Due  de  Guise  interrupted  the  queen-mother  at 
this  point,  and  hastened  to  say,  — 

"  Pardon  me,  Madame,  but  I  think  that  I  know  his 
Majesty's  intentions  with  regard  to  her  of  whom  you 
are  speaking/' 

Without  other  preamble,  he  struck  a  bell,  and  a  valet 
appeared. 

**  Let  Madame  de  Poitiers  be  infonued,"  said  he,  *'  that 
the  king  wishes  to  speak  with  her  at  once." 

The  valet  bowed,  and  withdrew  to  carry  out  the  order. 

The  young  monarch  gave  no  sign  whatever  of  surprise 
or  dissatisfaction  at  seeing  his  authority  thus  taken  from 
his  hands  without  a  word  from  him.  The  fact  is  that  he 
was  overjoyed  at  anything  that  tended  to  lessen  his  re- 
sponsibility, and  release  him  from  the  necessity  of  giving 
orders  or  acting  as  king. 

However,  Le  Balafr^  thought  best  to  give  to  his  pro- 
ceeding the  sanction  of  royal  approbation. 
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^'I  trust  I  do  not  presume  too  far,  Sire,"  he  continued, 
*'  in  feeling  confident  of  jour  Majesty's  wishes  touching 
this  matter?'' 

*' No,  surely  not,  my  dear  uncle,"  Fran9ois  replied 
eagerly.  *'  Go  on,  pray.  I  know  beforehand  that  what- 
ever you  do  will  be  well  done.** 

''  And  what  you  say  is  well  said,  darling/'  whispered 
Mary  Stuart,  softly,  in  her  husband's  ear. 

Frangois  blushed  with  pride  and  pleasure.  For  a  word 
or  a  glance  of  approbation  from  his  adored  Mary  he  would, 
in  very  truth,  have  bartered  and  abandoned  all  the  king- 
doms on  earth. 

The  queen-mother  awaited  with  impatient  curiosity 
the  course  which  the  Due  de  Guise  proposed  to  adopt. 

She  thought  best,  however,  to  add,  as  much  to  break 
the  silence  as  to  better  signify  her  own  purpose,  — 

"  She  whom  you  have  sent  for,  Sire,  may  well,  in  my 
opinion,  leave  the  Louvre  in  tlie  possession  of  the  only 
legitimate  queen  of  the  late  king,  as  well  as  the  charming 
queen  of  the  present  one ; "  here  she  bowed  graciously  to 
Mary  Stuart.  "  Has  not  this  beautiful  and  wealthy  lady 
her  superb  royal  Chateau  d'Anet,  where  she  can  seek 
shelter  and  consolation  1  —  a  much  more  royal  and  su- 
perb establishment,  certainly,  than  my  modest  dwelling 
of  Chaumont-sur-Loire." 

The  Due  de  Guise  said  nothing,  but  did  not  fail  to  note 
down  that  hint  in  his  mind. 

We  must  avow  that  he  hated  Diane  de  Poitiers  no  less 
bitterly  than  Catherine  de  MMicis  did.  For  it  was  Madame 
de  Valontinois  who  up  to  that  time,  to  please  the  consta- 
ble, had  used  all  her  influence  to  hinder  and  frustrate  Le 
Balafr^*s  fortune  and  his  schemes;  and  she  doubtless 
would  have  succeeded  in  relegating  him  forever  into  ob- 
scurity if  Gabriers  lance  had  not  shattered  the  enchant- 
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ress's  power  when  it  struck  down  Henri  IL  in  the  prime 
of  life. 

But  Fran9ois  de  Lorraine's  day  of  vengeance  had  come 
at  last,  and  he  knew  how  to  hate  as  well  as  to  love. 

At  this  moment  the  usher  announced  in  a  loud  voice,  — 

"  Madame  le  Duchesse  de  Yalentinois." 

Diane  de  Poitiers  entered,  evidently  in  much  anxiety, 
but  with  her  head  still  erect  as  of  yore. 


VOL.  II.  —  28 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

BESULTS  OF  GABRIEL'S  VENGEANOB. 

Madame  de  Valentinois  made  a  slight  reverence  to  the 
youDg  king,  a  still  slighter  one  to  Catherine  de  Medicis 
and  Mary  Stuart,  but  seemed  not  to  see  the  Duo  de 
Guise. 

''Sire/'  said  she,  ''your  Majesty  has  sent  me  your 
commands  to  appear  before  you — " 

She  checked  herself.  Francois  .II.,  at  once  indignant 
and  embarrassed  by  the  insolent  bearing  of  the  ex-favorite, 
hesitated,  blushed,  and  finally  said,  — 

''Our  uncle  Dc  Guise  has  consented  to  take  it  upon 
himself  to  make  known  our  intentions  with  regard  to 
you,  Madame." 

Diane  turned  slowly  toward  Le  Balafr^,  and  seeing  the 
bitter,  mocking  smile  which  was  playing  about  his  lips, 
tried  to  wither  him  with  the  most  imperious  of  her  Juno- 
like glances. 

But  Le  Balafr^  was  much  less  easily  frightened  than 
his  royal  nephew. 

"  Madame,"  said  he  to  Diane,  after  bestowing  a  pro- 
found salute  upon  her,  "  the  king  has  noticed  your  sincere 
grief,  caused  by  the  terrible  calamity  which  has  over- 
whelmed us  all.  He  is  grateful  to  you  for  it.  His  Maj- 
esty trusts  that  he  anticipates  your  dearest  wish  by  per- 
mitting you  to  leave  the  court  for  a  more  retired  spot. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  go  as  soon  as  you  find  it  convenient ; 
this  evening,  for  instance." 
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A  tear  of  rage  appeared  in  Diane's  flaming  eye. 
"  His  Majesty  has  gratified  my  most  earnest  desire/' 
said  she.  ''What  is  there  here  for  me  to  do  now? 
I  have  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  withdraw  to  my 
place  of  exile,  Monsieur,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
never  fear ! " 

*'  Everything  turns  out  for  the  best,  then,"  replied  the 
Due  de  Guise,  carelessly  playing  with  the  knots  of  his 
velvet  cloak.  "  But,  Madame,"  he  added  more  gravely, 
and  imparting  to  his  words  the  significant  accent  of  an 
order,  "your  Chateau  d'Anet,  which  you  owe  to  the 
benevolence  of  the  late  king,  is  something  too  worldly, 
too  exposed,  and  too  frivolous  a  retreat  for  a  deso- 
late recluse  like  yourself.  Therefore  Queen  Catherine 
offers  you  in  exchange  for  it  her  Chateau  de  Chaumont- 
sur-Loire,  which  is  farther  from  Paris,  and  proportion- 
ately better  suited  to  your  present  tastes  and  needs,  I 
presume.  It  will  be  at  your  disposal  as  soon  as  you 
desire." 

Madame  de  Poitiers  very  well  understood  that  this 
pretended  exchange  was  simply  a  mask  to  cover  an 
arbitrary  confiscation.  But  what  could  she  do)  How 
resist )  She  no  longer  possessed  either  influence  or 
power.  All  her  friends  of  the  day  before  were  her 
enemies  of  to-day.  She  must  needs  bow  to  fate,  and 
she  did  so. 

"  I  shall  be  only  too  happy,"  said  she,  in  a  hollow 
voice,  ''to  ofler  to  the  queen  the  magnificent  domain 
which  I  owe  to  the  generosity  of  her  royal  spouse." 

"  I  accept  the  reparation,  Madame,"  said  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  dryly,  casting  a  disdainful  glance  at  Diane,  and 
one  full  of  gratitude  to  the  Due  de  Guise. 

In  truth,  it  was  he  who  presented  Anet  to  her. 

^'  The  Ch&teau  de  Chaumont-sur-Loire  is  at  your  dis- 
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posal,  Madame,"  she  added,  '^and  shall  be  pot  in  condi- 
tion to  leceive  ita  new  proprietress  worthily." 

**  And  there,**  resumed  the  Due  de  Guise,  meeting  the 
withering  glances  with  which  Diane  was  fistvoring  him  bj 
a  little  harmless  raillery,  —  '*  there,  in  peace,  Madame,  you 
may  employ  your  leisure  in  resting  &om  the  weariness 
which  has,  I  am  informed,  been  caused  during  the  last 
few  days  by  your  frequent  correspondence  and  interviews 
with  Monsieur  de  Montmorency." 

"  I  did  not  think  that  I  was  doing  a  disservice  to  him 
who  was  then  king,"  Diane  retorted,  '^by  conferring  with 
the  great  statesman  and  great  warrior  of  his  reign  as-  to 
whatever  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom." 

In  her  eagerness  to  repay  sharp  words  in  kind,  Madame 
de  Poitiers  did  not  reflect  that  she  was  thus  furnishing 
arms  against  herself,  and  reminding  Catherine  de  M^dicis 
of  her  other  enemy,  the  constable. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  relentless  queen-mother :  **  Mon- 
sieur de  Montmorency  has  shed  the  light  of  his  glory 
and  his  good  works  upon  two  entire  reigns;  and  it  is 
full  time,  my  son,"  she  added,  addressing  the  young 
king,  ''that  you  should  consider  how  you  may  assure 
him  also  the  honorable  retirement  he  has  so  laboriously 
earned." 

*' Monsieur  de  Montmorency,"  Diane  retorted  bitterly, 
"  agreed  with  me  in  anticipating  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment and  recompense  of  his  long  and  arduous  services. 
He  was  with  me  when  your  Majesty  commanded  my 
presence.  He  is  probably  still  in  my  apartments,  and 
I  will  seek  him  there,  and  notify  him  of  the  generous 
consideration  that  is  in  store  for  him  ;  he  should  come  at 
once  to  offer  his  gratitude  to  the  king  with  his  leave- 
taking.  And  he  is  a  man,  remember ;  he  is  constable, 
and  one  of  the  powerful  noblemen  of  the  realm  I     Eest 
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assured  that  sooner  or  later  he  will  find  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  more  forcibly  than  by  words  his  profound 
gratitude  to  a  king  so  filled  with  pious  regard  for  the 
past,  and  to  the  new  advisers  who  show  themselves  such 
valuable  assistants  in  the  work  of  justice  and  of  public 
interest  which  he  has  at  heart." 

"  A  threat !  "  said  Le  Balafr^  to  himself.  "  The  viper 
squirms  under  the  heel.  Oh,  well,  so  much  the  better ! 
I  prefer  it  so ! " 

"The  king  is  always  ready  to  receive  Monsieur  le 
Connetable,"  observed  the  queen-mother,  pale  with  rage. 
''And  if  Monsieur  le  Conn^table  has  any  demands  to 
present  to  his  Majesty's  consideration,  or  any  observa- 
tions to  address  to  him,  he  has  but  to  come  forward. 
He  will  be  listened  to,  and,  as  you  say,  Madame,  justice 
will  be  doner* 

"  I  will  send  him  hither  at  once/'  was  Madame  de 
Poitiers's  defiant  reply. 

She  again  bestowed  a  superb  bow  upon  the  king  and 
the  two  queens,  and  left  the  room,  with  head  still  erect, 
but  wounded  to  her  very  soul,  —  with  pride  on  her  fea- 
tures, but  death  at  her  heart. 

If  Gabriel  could  have  seen  her,  he  would  have  felt 
sufficiently  revenged  upon  her. 

Even  Catherine  de  Medicis,  at  the  price  of  that  humili- 
ation, consented  to  forego  any  further  reprisals  against 
Diane  I 

But  the  queen-mother  had  noticed  with  some  uneasi- 
ness that  at  the  name  of  the  constable  the  Due  de  Guise 
had  remained  silent,  and  had  paid  no  further  attention 
to  Madame  de  Poitiers's  irritating  insolence. 

Could  it  be  that  Le  Balafr^  feared  Monsieur  de  Mont- 
morency, and  wished  to  spare  him  1  Would  he,  in  case 
of  need,  form  an  alliance  with  Catherine's  old  foef 
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It  was  essential  that  the  Florentine  should  know  what 
to  expect  in  that  direction  before  she  allowed  the  power 
to  fidl  without  resistance  into  the  hands  of  Francis  de 
Lorraine. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  ascertain  his  Tiews  and  those  of 
the  king  as  well,  she  remarked,  after  Diane  had  gone  : 

''Madame  do  Poitiers  is  Tery  impudent,  and  seems 
yery  strong  in  her  reliance  upon  her  constable.  Be  sure, 
mj  son,  that  if  you  allow  Monsieur  de  Montmorency  to 
retain  any  authority,  be  it  much  or  little,  he  will  share  it 
with  Madame  Diane." 

Still  the  Due  de  Guise  said  nothing. 

**  As  for  me,"  continued  Catherine,  ''  if  I  were  to  offer 
my  opinion  to  your  Majesty,  it  would  be  that  you  should 
not  divide  your  confidence  among  several  persons,  but 
that  you  should  select  for  your  sole  minister  either 
Monsieur  de  Montmorency  or  your  uncle  De  Guise  or 
your  uncle  De  Bourbon,  as  you  choose.  But  let  it  be  one 
or  the  other,  and  not  aU.  Let  there  be  only  one  will 
in  the  State,  —  that  of  the  king,  advised  by  the  small 
number  of  persons  who  have  no  other  interest  than  in 
its  welfare  and  glory.  Is  not  that  your  opinion,  Mon- 
sieur de  Lorraine  1 " 

"  Yes,  Madame,  if  it  is  yours,"  replied  the  duke,  con- 
descendingly. 

"  Aha  !  "  said  Catherine  to  herself,  "  I  guessed  aright : 
he  was  thinking  of  allying  himself  with  the  constable. 
But  he  must  decide  between  him  and  me,  and  I  think  he 
cannot  hesitate  long. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Monsieur  de  Guise,"  she  continued 
aloud,  ''that  you  ought  to  share  my  opinion  so  much  the 
more  fully,  because  it  will  be  to  your  advantage ;  for  the 
king  knows  my  thought,  and  that  it  is  neither  the  Con- 
stable do  Montmorency  nor  Antoine  de  Navarre  whom  I 
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would  like  to  have  him  select  for  his  adviser ;  and  when 
I  thus  declare  mj  sentiments  in  favor  of  the  exclusion  of 
a  multiplicity  of  advisers^  I  do  not  aim  my  remarks  against 
you.*' 

*'  Madame/'  said  the  Due  de  Guise,  "  accept  with  my 
heartfelt  gratitude  my  no  less  entire  devotion." 

The  subtle  politician  emphasized  the  last  words,  as  if 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  and  had  definitely  sacrificed 
the  constable  to  Catherine. 

*'  That  is  very  well,"  said  the  queen-mother.  "  When 
these  gentlemen  of  the  parliament  arrive,  it  is  fitting  that 
they  should  find  among  us  this  rare  and  affecting  una- 
nimity of  views  and  feelings." 

^'  I,  above  all  others,  am  overjoyed  at  this  cordial 
agreement,"  cried  the  young  king,  clapping  his  hands. 
**  With  my  mother  to  advise  me  and  my  uncle  for  min- 
ister, I  begin  to  feel  on  better  terms  with  this  royalty 
which  terrified  me  so  at  first." 

**  We  will  reign  en  famiUe^^^  added  Mary  Stuart,  gayly. 

Catherine  de  Mcdicis  and  !Fran9ois  de  Lorraine  smiled 
pityingly  at  these  hopes  —  illusions,  rather — of  the 
young  king  and  queen.  Each  of  them  had  for  the  mo- 
ment what  they  most  desired,  —  he  the  certainty  that  the 
queen-mother  would  not  object  to  allowing  the  supreme 
power  to  be  intrusted  to  him,  and  she  the  belief  that  the 
minister  would  share  his  supreme  power  with  her. 

Meanwhile  Monsieur  de  Montmorency  was  announced. 

The  constable,  it  must  be  said,  was  at  first  more  digni- 
fied and  calm  than  Madame  de  Valentinois.  Doubtless 
he  had  been  forewarned  by  her,  and  had  determined  at 
least  to  fall  with  colors  flying. 

He  bowed  respectfully  before  Fran9ois  IL,  and  began 
at  once  to  speak. 

"  Sire,"  said  hC;  '*  I  anticipated  that  the  old  servant  of 
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yoat  fieithar  and  grandfather  wonld  meet  with  little  fiiTor 
from  yon.  I  have  no  oomplaint  to  make  of  this  sadden 
diange  of  fortone  which  I  foresaw ;  I  will  go  into  retire- 
ment without  a  marmor.  J£  the  king  or  France  ever  have 
need  of  me,  I  shall  be  found  at  Chantillj,  Sire ;  and  my 
property,  my  children,  and  my  own  life, — all  that  I  pos- 
sess will  always  be  at  your  Majesty's  service. " 

This  moderation  seemed  to  more  the  young  king,  who, 
more  embarrassed  than  ever,  turned  in  his  distress  to  his 
mother. 

But  the  Due  de  Guise,  feeling  that  no  intervention 
could  so  surely  turn  the  old  constable's  reserve  to  ang^ 
as  his  own,  interposed  with  the  most  courteous  formality 
<^  manner, — 

"  Since  Monsieur  de  Montmorency  is  about  to  quit  the 
courts  he  would  do  well,  I  think,  before  his  departure,  to 
hand  to  his  Majesty  the  royal  seal,  which  the  late  king 
intrusted  to  him,  and  which  we  need  fi*om  this  time." 

Le  Balafr^  was  not  mistaken.  These  apparently  simple 
words  excited  the  jealous  constable's  wrath  to  the  highest 
pitch. 

''Here  is  the  seal,"  he  said  bitterly,  as  he  produced  it 
from  beneath  his  doublet.  **  I  intended  to  hand  it  to  his 
Majesty  without  requiring  him  to  ask  it  of  me ;  but  I  see 
that  his  Majesty  is  surrounded  by  persons  disposed  to  ad- 
vise him  to  heap  insults  upon  those  who  deserve  nothing 
but  gratitude." 

**  To  whom  does  Monsieur  de  Montmorency  mean  to 
refer  1"  asked  Catherine,  haughtily. 

"  What  ?  I  spoke  of  those  by  whom  his  Majesty  is 
surrounded,  Madame,"  snarled  the  constable,  giving  the 
rein  to  his  natural  testiness  and  brutality. 

But  he  had  chosen  his  time  ill ;  and  Catherine  was 
only  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  burst  out. 
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She  rose,  and  casting  all  deoorum  to  the  winds,  began 
to  reproach  the  constable  for  the  harsh  and  disdainful 
manner  he  had  always  adopted  toward  her,  his  hostility 
for  everything  Florentine,  the  preference  which  he  had 
openly  shown  to  the  mistress  over  the  lawful  wife.  She 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  was  to  him  that  all 
the  humiliation  suffered  by  her  countrymen  who  had 
followed  her  to  France  was  to  be  attributed.  She  knew, 
too,  that  during  the  early  years  of  her  married  life  Mont- 
morency had  had  the  hardihood  to  suggest  to  Henri  that 
he  should  cast  her  off  as  being  barren,  and  that  since 
then  he  had  basely  slandered  her. 

To  this  the  constable,  who  was  little  accustomed  to 
reproof,  replied  with  a  sneer,  which  was  in  itself  a  fresh 
affront. 

Meanwhile  the  Duo  de  Guise  had  had  time  to  take 
Francois  II. 's  orders,  or  rather  to  dictate  those  orders  to 
him  in  a  low  tone ;  and  now,  calmly  raising  his  voice,  he 
proceeded  to  crush  his  rival,  to  the  unbounded  delight 
of  Catherine  de  M^icis. 

'<  Monsieur  le  Conn^table,"  said  he,  with  his  jeering 
courtesy,  '^  your  friends  and  creatures  who  sit  with  you 
at  the  council-board— Bochetel,  L'Aubespine,  and  the 
rest,  notably  his  Eminence  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  Jean 
Bertrandi «-  may  probably  prefer  to  imitate  you  in  your 
longing  for  retirement  The  king  desires  you  to  express 
his  gratitude  to  them.  To-morrow  they  will  be  quite  at 
liberty,  and  their  places  will  have  been  filled." 

**  'T  is  well,"  muttered  Monsieur  de  Montmorency  be- 
tween his  clinched  teeth. 

'^  As  for  your  nephew,  Monsieur  de  Coligny,  who  is  at 
once  governor  of  Picardy  and  of  the  tie  de  France,  **  con^ 
tinned  Le  Balafr^,  ''  the  king  considers  that  the  double 
task  is  altogether  too  heavy  for  one  man,  and  desires  to 
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relieve  him  of  one  of  his  governments  at  his  choice.  Ton 
will  have  the  kindness  to  notify  Monsieur  TAmiral  to 
that  effect,  will  you  notf" 

''To  he  sure/'  rejoined  the  constable,  with  a  bitter 
sneer. 

''As  for  yourself,  Monsieur  le  Conn^table— "  the  duke 
continued  quietly. 

"  Am  I  to  be  deprived  of  my  constable's  b&ton  9 "  in- 
terrupted Monsieur  de  Montmorency,  sharply. 

"  Oh,"  replied  Francois  de  Lorraine,  "  you  know  that 
it  is  impossible,  and  that  the  office  of  constable  is  not 
like  that  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  but  that 
the  former  is  conferred  for  life.  However,  is  it  not  in- 
compatible with  that  of  grand  master,  which  you  also 
hold  1  It  seems  to  be  so  to  his  Majesty,  who  asks  for  your 
resignation  of  the  last-named  charge,  Monsieur,  and  deigns 
to  confer  it  upon  me,  since  I  have  no  other." 

"  It  is  for  the  best,"  retorted  Montmorency,  grinding 
his  teeth.     ''Is  that  all.  Monsieur  1" 

"  Why,  yes ;  I  think  so,"  said  the  Due  de  Guise,  re- 
suming his  seat 

The  constable  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to 
restrain  his  rage  any  longer,  —  that  he  should  perhaps 
make  a  scene,  and  by  failing  in  respect  for  the  king  be- 
come a  rebellious  subject  instead  of  a  disgraced  one.  He 
did  not  wish  to  afford  his  triumphant  foe  that  satisfac- 
tion ;  so  he  saluted  the  king  abruptly,  and  made  ready  to 
take  his  leave. 

However,  before  departing,  and  as  if  thinking  better  of 
his  determination,  — 

"  Sire,"  said  he,  "allow  me  one  word  more,  to  fulfil  my 
last  duty  to  the  memory  of  your  glorious  father.  He  who 
struck  the  fatal  blow,  the  author  of  all  our  grief,  was  not 
perhaps  simply  careless,  Sire,  —  at  least  I  have  reason  to 
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think  so.  In  this  melancholy  catastrophe  there  may  have 
been  —  in  my  opinion,  there  was  —  an  element  of  crimi- 
nal intent.  The  man  whom  I  accuse  did,  I  know,  con- 
sider himself  wronged  by  the  late  king.  Your  M^esty 
will  without  doubt  order  a  strict  inquiry  into  this 
matter." 

The  Due  de  Guise  was  alarmed  at  this  formal  and  dan- 
gerous charge  against  Gabriel ;  but  Catherine  de  M^dicis 
took  it  upon  herself  to  reply. 

'*Be  assured.  Monsieur/'  said  she  to  the  constable, 
''  that  your  intervention  was  not  needed  to  remind  us  of 
such  a  deed  as  that ;  for  the  necessity  of  dealing  promptly 
with  the  offender  is  not  forgotten  by  those  to  whom  the 
kingly  existence  so  cruelly  terminated  was  quite  as  pre- 
cious as  to  you.  I,  the  widow  of  Hem4  II.,  cannot  yield 
to  any  other  person  in  the  world  the  initiative  in  such  a 
matter.  Therefore  be  quite  easy,  Monsieur ;  your  solici- 
tude is  premature.  You  may  withdraw  with  your  mind 
at  rest  on  that  point." 

"I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  then,"  said  the 
constable. 

He  was  not  even  to  be  allowed  to  gratify  in  person  his 
implacable  resentment  to  the  Comte  de  Montgommery, 
and  to  pose  as  the  denouncer  of  the  culprit  and  the 
avenger  of  his  master. 

Suffocated  with  shame  and  anger,  he  went  from  the 
royal  presence  in  despair. 

He  departed  the  same  evening  for  his  estate  at 
Chantilly. 

That  day  Madame  de  Valentinois  also  quitted  the 
Louvre,  where  she  had  been  more  of  a  queen  than  the 
queen  herself,  for  her  gloomy  and  distant  exile  at  Chau- 
mont-sur-Loire,  whence  she  never  returned  while  she 
lived. 
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Thus  OabriePfl  yeDgeance  upon  Madame  de  Poitiers 
was  complete. 

It  is  true  that  the  ex-favorite  had  in  store  a  terrible 
vengeance  for  him  who  had  thus  hurled  her  from  her 
lofty  position. 

As  for  the  constable,  Gabriel  had  not  done  with  him, 
but  would  be  on  the  watch  for  the  day  when  he  should 
regain  his  influence. 

However,  we  will  not  anticipate  events,  but  return  in 
haste  to  the  Louvre,  where  the  deputies  of  parliament 
are  just  being  announced  to  Franqois  II* 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

OHANOE  OF  TEMPERATURE. 

In  accordance  with  Catherine  de  M^dicis's  wish,  the 
deputies  found  the  most  perfect  unanimity  of  sentiment 
prevailing  at  the  Louvre.  FrauQois  IL,  his  wife  at  his 
right  hand,  and  his  mother  at  his  left,  presented  the  Due 
de  Guise  to  them  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  as  superintendent  of  the  finances, 
and  Fran9ois  Olivier  as  keeper  of  the  seals.  Le  Balafr^ 
was  triumphant,  the  queen-mother  smiled  upon  his  triumph, 
and  everything  went  off  as  smoothly  as  possible ;  and  no 
suspicion  of  a  misunderstanding  appeared  to  cast  a  shadow 
upon  the  fortunate  auspices  which  inaugurated  this  reign, 
which  bade  fair  to  be  as  long  as  its  opening  was  happy. 

One  of  the  councillors  of  the  parliament  apparently 
thought  that  a  suggestion  of  clemency  would  not  be  ill- 
timed  amid  so  much  happiness,  and  as  he  passed  before 
the  king  with  a  group  of  others  he  cried,  -» 

"  Mercy  for  Anne  Dubourg  I  " 

But  the  good  councillor  forgot  how  zealous  a  Catholic 
the  new  minister  was.  Le  Balafr^,  as  his  habit  was,  pre- 
tended to  have  misunderstood ;  and  without  going  through 
the  formality  of  consulting  the  king  or  the  queen-mother, 
so  sure  was  he  of  their  approbation,  he  replied  in  a  loud, 
firm  voice,  — 

"Yes,  Messieurs,  yes;  the  prosecution  of  Anne  Du- 
bourg and  those  accused  with  him  will  be  at  once  taken 
up  had  carried  to  its  close,  never  fear ! " 
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With  this  assurance,  the  members  of  parliament  left 
the  Louvre,  sad  or  joyous  according  to  their  respective 
opinions,  but  all  convinced  that  never  were  the  governing 
powers  more  united  in  sentiment  and  better  pleased  with 
one  another  than  those  to  whom  they  had  just  paid  their 
respects. 

After  their  departure,  the  Due  de  Guise  still  noticed 
upon  Catherine's  lips  the  smile  which  every  time  that 
she  glanced  at  him  seemed  to  be  stereotyped  there. 

Fran9ois  II.  rose  from  his  seat,  tired  out  with  the  for- 
malities he  had  gone  through. 

**  At  last  we  are  done  for  to-day,  I  trust,  with  business 
and  ceremony,"  said  he.  ''  Mother,  uncle,  may  we  not 
one  of  these  days  leave  Paris  for  a  while,  and  pass  the 
balance  of  our  period  of  mourning  at  Blois,  for  instance, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  that  Mary  loves  so  dearly? 
Oh,  can  we  not,  tell  me  ? " 

''  Oh,  do  try  to  make  it  possible  I  *'  said  Mary  Stuart. 
"  In  these  lovely  summer  days  F^is  is  so  wearisome  and 
the  country  so  charming  1 " 

*'  Monsieiu:  de  Guise  will  attend  to  that,"  said  Cathe- 
rine. ^'  But  your  labors  are  not  yet  quite  at  an  end  for 
toKiay,  my  son ;  before  I  leave  you  to  yourself  I  must  ask 
for  half  an  hour  more  of  your  time,  for  you  have  a  sacred 
duty  yet  to  perform.'* 

"  What  is  it,  Mother  1 "  asked  rran9oi8. 

"  A  duty  which  devolves  upon  you  as  the  guardian  of 
public  justice.  Sire,"  said  Catherine,  —  "  the  same  one  in 
which  Monsieur  le  Conn^table  flattered  himself  that  he 
would  anticipate  me ;  but  a  wife's  justice  is  keener  than 
a  friend's." 

"  What  does  she  mean  1 "  the  Due  de  Guise  asked  him- 
self, in  alarm. 

"  Sire,  your  august  father  died  a  violent  death.     The 
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man  who  dealt  the  blow  either  is  simply  an  unfortunate 
wretch  or  a  culprit.  For  my  own  part,  I  incline  to  the 
latter  supposition ;  but  in  any  event  the  question  is  worth 
the  trouble  of  solving.  K  we  treat  such  an  attack  with 
indifference,  without  even  taking  pains  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  involuntary  or  not,  what  risks  do  not  all 
kings  run,  —  you,  above  all,  Sire  1  Therefore  an  inquiry 
into  what  is  called  the  '  accident '  of  the  30th  of  June  is 
essential." 

''But  in  that  case,"  said  Le  Balafr^,  "it  would  be 
necessary  to  order  Monsieur  de  Montgommery's  arrest  at 
once,  Madame,  as  a  regicide." 

"Monsieur  de  Montgommery  has  been  under  arrest 
since  morning,"  said  Catherine. 

"  Under  arrest  I  And  upon  whose  order;  pray  ? "  cried 
the  Due  de  Guise. 

"  Upon  mine,"  replied  the  queen-mother.  "  There  was 
no  regularly  constituted  authority  at  that  time,  and  I 
took  it  upon  myself  to  issue  that  order.  Monsieur  de 
Montgommery  might  take  flight  at  any  moment,  and  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  it.  He  has 
been  brought  to  the  Louvre  without  disturbance  or  ex- 
citement.    I  ask  you,  my  sou,  to  question  him." 

Without  waiting  for  permission,  she  touched  a  bell,  as 
the  Due  de  Guise  had  done  two  hours  earlier.  But 
this  time  Le  Balafr^  scowled  heavily;  a  storm  was 
brewing. 

"Order  the  prisoner  to  be  brought  hither,"  said 
Catherine  to  the  usher  who  appeared. 

There  was  an  embarrassing  silence  when  the  usher  had 
left  the  room.  The  king  seemed  undecided,  Mary  Stuart 
anxious,  and  the  Due  de  Guise  very  much  displeased. 
The  queen-mother  alone  affected  an  air  of  dignity  and 
assurance. 
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The  Dao  de  Guise  alone  broke  the  Bilence  with  these 
words,— 

''  It  seems  to  me  that  if  Monsieur  de  Montgommery 
had  desired  to  make  his  escape,  nothing  would  have 
been  easier  during  the  last  fortnight." 

Catherine  had  no  time  to  reply,  for  Gabriel  was  led  in 
at  that  moment. 

He  was  pale  but  composed.  That  morning  veiy  early 
four  armed  domestics  had  come  to  seek  him  at  his  house, 
to  the  great  dismay  of  Aloyse.  He  had  accompanied 
"them  without  any  attempt  at  resistance,  and  since  then 
had  awaited  events  without  apparent  anxiety. 

When  Gabriel  entered  the  apartment  with  a  firm  step 
and  tranquil  bearing,  the  young  king  changed  color, 
whether  from  emotion  at  sight  of  him  who  had  stricken 
his  father  to  death,  or  from  alarm  at  having  for  the  first 
time  to  perform  the  functions  of  dispenser  of  justice  of 
which  his  mother  had  spoken,  —  in  very  truth  the  most 
awe-inspiring  duty  which  the  Lord  has  imposed  upon  the 
kings  of  the  earth. 

Consequently,  it  was  with  a  scarcely  audible  voice  that 
he  said  to  Catherine,  turning  toward  her,  — 

"  Speak,  Madame ;  it  is  for  you  to  speak." 

Catherine  de  M^dicis  made  haste  to  avail  herself  of 
this  permission.  She  now  believed  herself  to  be  certain 
of  her  omnipotence  with  Frau9ois  and  his  minister.  She 
addressed  Gabriel  in  a  haughty,  magisterial  tone. 

"Monsieur,"  said  she,  "we  have  thought  fit,  before 
any  other  steps  were  taken,  to  cause  you  to  appear 
before  his  Majesty  in  person,  and  to  question  you 
with  our  own  lips,  so  that  there  may  be  no  necessity  of 
offering  you  any  reparation  if  we  find  you  innocent, 
and  that  justice  may  be  the  more  prompt  and  effective  if 
we  find  you  guilty.     Extraordinary  crimes  demand  extra- 
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ordinary  tribunals.  Are  you  ready  to  reply  to  our 
questions,  Monsieur?" 

"  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  you,  Madame/'  was  Gabriers 
reply. 

Catherine  was  rather  irritated  than  conyinced  by  the 
calm  demeanor  of  the  man  whom  she  had  bitterly  hated 
even  before  he  had  made  her  a  widow,  —  whom  she  hated 
the  more  for  all  the  love  which  for  one  moment  she  had 
felt  for  him.  She  continued  with  an  offensive  bitterness 
in  her  tone,  — 

''  Several  curious  circumstances  conspire  to  throw  sus- 
picion on  you,  Monsieur,  and  to  accuse  you,  —  your  long 
absences  from  Paris,  your  voluntary  exile  from  court  for 
nearly  two  years,  your  presence  and  your  mysterious  de- 
meanor at  the  fatal  tournament,  your  very  refusal  to 
enter  the  lists  against  the  king.  How  did  it  happen  that 
you,  who  are  accustomed  to  these  sports  and  passages-at- 
arms,  omitted  the  ordinary  and  necessary  precaution  of 
throwing  away  the  shaft  of  your  lance  as  you  were  riding 
back  1  How  do  you  explain  such  strange  forgetfulness  1 
Answer  1    What  have  you  to  say  to  all  this  1 " 

"  Nothing,  Madame,"  said  Gabriel. 

''  Nothing  ] "  said  the  queen-mother,  completely  taken 
aback. 

"  Absolutely  nothing." 

"What!"  rejoined  Catherine;  "you  confess,  theni 
You  avow  that  —  " 

"  I  neither  avow  nor  confess  anything,  Madame." 

"Oho  I  then  you  deny ?  " 

"  Nor  do  I  deny  anything.     I  simply  say  nothing." 

Mary  Stuart  could  not  restrain  a  movement  of  appro- 
bation. Francois  II.  listened  and  looked  on  with  eager 
curiosity;  and  the  Due  de  Guise  remained  mute  and 

motionless. 
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Catherine  began  again  in  a  tone  which  became  momen- 
tarilj  more  and  more  biting,  — 

**  Monsieur,  be  carefUl !  You  woald  do  better,  perhaps, 
to  try  to  defend  or  justify  your  action.  Understand  one 
thing :  Monsieur  de  Montmorency,  who  can,  in  case  of 
need,  be  heard  as  a  witness,  declares  that  to  his  certain 
knowledge  you  might  well  have  certain  grieTances  against 
the  king,  some  grounds  for  personal  enmity." 

**  What  were  they,  Madame  1  Did  Monsieur  de  Mont- 
morency say  what  they  were  ? " 

**  Not  yet,  but  doubtless  he  will  telL" 

^Very  well  I  let  him  tell  them,  if  he  dares  ! "  retorted 
Gabriel,  with  a  proud  but  quiet  smile. 

'^  So  you  refuse  altogether  to  i^ak,  do  you  f "  Cathe^ 
rine  persisted. 

"  I  refuse." 

"  Do  you  know  that  the  torture  may  bring  your  dis- 
dainfiil  silence  to  terms  1 " 

*^  I  do  not  think  it,  Madame." 

"  By  proceeding  in  this  way,  you  risk  your  life,  I  warn, 
you." 

'^I  will  not  defend  it,  Madame.  It  is  no  longer  worth 
the  trouble." 

"  You  are  fully  determined,  then,  Monsieur  1  Not  a 
word  1 " 

"  Not  one  single  word,  Madame,"  said  Gabriel,  shaking 
his  head. 

"  And  quite  right,  too !  "  cried  Mary  Stuart,  as  if  car- 
ried away  by  an  irresistible  impulse.  **  Noble  and  grand 
this  silence  is  !  It  is  the  course  of  a  gentleman  who  does 
not  even  choose  to  repel  suspicion  for  fear  that  suspicion 
may  fall  upon  him.  I  say,  for  my  part,  that  this  very 
refusal  to  speak  is  the  most  eloquent  and  convincing  of 
justifications ! " 
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Daring  this  outburst  the  old  queen  was  gazing  at  the 
younger  one  with  a  stem  and  angry  expression. 

"Yes,  I  may  be  wrong  to  speak  thus,**  continued 
Maiy;  "but  I  care  not!  I  speak  as  I  feel  and  as  I 
think.  My  heart  will  never  allow  my  lips  to  remain 
closed  My  impressions  and  my  emotions  must  find 
vent.  My  instinct  is  the  only  policy  that  I  recognize, 
and  it  cries  out  to  me  now  that  Monsieur  d*£xmes  never 
conceived  and  executed  such  a  crime  in  cold  blood,  but 
that  he  was  only  the  blind  instrument  of  fate,  and  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  above  any  other  supposition,  and 
therefore  scorns  to  justify  himself.  My  instinct  tells  me 
this,  and  I  give  it  voice.     Why  not  1 " 

The  young  kiAg  gazed  joyfully  and  affectionately  at  his 
mi^onne,  as  he  called  her,  while  she  expressed  herself 
with  an  eloquence  and  animation  which  made  her  twenty 
times  more  fascinating  than  usuaL 

Gabriel  cried  in  a  touched  and  penetrating  voice,  — ^ 

"  Oh,  thanks,  Madame  I  I  thank  you  I  And  you  have 
done  well ;  not  on  my  account,  but  your  own,  you  have 
done  well  to  act  thus:** 

"  Indeed,  I  know  it,'*  replied  Maty,  with  the  most  gra- 
cious accent  that  one  could  dream  of. 

"  Well,  have  we  reached  the  end  of  this  sentimental 
childishness  1  **  cried  Catherine,  indignantly. 

"  No,  Madame,"  said  Mary  Stuart,  wounded  in  her 
self-respect  as  a  young  wife  and  a  young  queen,  "  no ;  if 
you  have  made  an  end  of  your  childishness,  we,  who  are 
young;  thank  God  I  are  only  just  beginning.  Am  I  not 
right,  my  gentle  SireV  she  added,  tiuming  prettily 
toward  her  youthful  spouse. 

The  king  did  not  reply  in  words,  but  touched  with 
his  lips  the  ends  of  the  lovely  fingers  Mary  held  out  to 
him. 
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Catherine's  wrath,  which  she  had  restrained  up  to  that 
time,  now  burst  forth ;  she  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  accus- 
toming to  treat  as  king  a  son  who  was  still  almost  a  child ; 
moreover,  she  believed  herself  to  be  secure  in  the  support 
of  the  Due  de  Guise,  who  had  not  declared  himself  thus 
far,  and  whom  she  did  not  know  to  be  the  devoted  patron, 
and,  wo  might  almost  say,  a  tacit  accomplice  of  the  Comte 
de  Montgommery.  Thus  she  dared  to  give  free  vent  to 
her  ire. 

''  Ah,  this  is  the  way  matters  stand  I "  she  said  in  reply 
to  Mary  Stuart's  last  words,  which  were  slightly  con- 
temptuous. '*  I  claim  a  right,  and  I  am  laughed  at.  I 
ask,  in  all  moderation,  that  the  murderer  of  Henri  II.  may 
at  least  be  interrogated ;  and  wheu  he  declines  to  justify 
his  act,  his  silence  is  approved,  —  nay,  more,  it  is  even 
applauded.  Very  well !  since  things  have  come  to  such  a 
pass,  away  with  cowardly  reserve  and  half-measures !  I 
proclaim  myself  aloud  as  the  accuser  of  the  Comte  de 
Montgommery.  Will  the  king  refuse  justice  to  his  mother 
because  she  is  his  mother  1  We  will  examine  the  consta- 
ble, and  Madame  de  Poitiers,  too,  if  necessary !  The 
tnith  shall  be  brought  to  light ;  and  if  secrets  of  State  are 
involved  in  this  affair,  we  will  have  the  judgment  and 
sentence  kept  secret.  But  the  death  of  a  king  treacher- 
ously murdered  before  the  eyes  of  all  his  subjects  shall, 
at  any  price,  be  avenged." 

During  this  harangue  of  the  queen-mother,  a  sad  and 
resigned  smile  played  about  Gabriel's  lips. 

He  recalled,  in  his  own  mind,  the  last  two  lines  of 
Nostradamus's  prediction, — 

"  Enfin,  I'aimera,  puis  las!  le  tuera, 
Dame  du  roy." 

And  so  the  prophecy^  thus  far  so  faithfully  fulfilled, 
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was  to  be  accomplished  to  the  end  I  Catherine  would 
cause  the  condemnation  and  death  of  him  whom  she  had 
loved  I     Gabriel  expected  it,  and  was  ready  for  it. 

However,  the  Florentine,  thinking  perhaps  that  she 
might  have  gone  too  far,  checked  herself  a  moment ;  and 
turning  with  her  most  gracious  manner  to  the  Due  de 
Quise,  who  was  still  silent,  she  said,  — 

"  But  you  say  nothing,  Monsieur  de  Guise.  You  are 
of  my  opinion,  are  you  not  1 " 

"No,  Madame,"  replied  Le  Balafr^,  slowly;  "no,  I 
confess  that  I  am  not  of  your  opinion,  and  that  is  why 
I  said  nothing." 

"  Ah,  you  too  turn  against  me  ! "  rejoined  Catherine^ 
in  a  hollow,  threatening  voice. 

"  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  disagree  with  you  in  this 
matter,  Madame,"  said  the  duke.  "  However,  you  see 
that  until  now  I  have  been  heartily  with  you,  and  that 
in  everything  concerning  the  constable  and  Madame  de 
Valentinois  I  entirely  agreed  with  your  plans." 

"Yes,  because  they  served  your  own,"  muttered  Cathe- 
rine.    "  I  see  it  now  when  it  is  too  late." 

"But  as  for  Monsieur  de  Montgommery,"  continued 
Le  Balafr^,  calmly,  "  I  cannot  conscientiously  share  in 
your  feeling,  Madame.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to 
hold  a  brave  and  loyal  gentleman  answerable  for  a  pure 
accident.  Prosecution  would  result  in  a  triumph  for  him, 
and  his  accusers  would  be  confounded.  And  concerning 
the  risks  to  which,  in  your  opinion,  Madame,  the  lives 
of  our  kings  would  be  exposed  by  an  indulgent  mode 
of  dealing  which  prefers  to  believe  in  misfortune  rather 
than  in  crime,  why,  I  am  convinced,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  real  danger  would  lie  in  making  the  people  too 
familiar  with  the  idea  that  royal  lives  are  not  held  in 
such  sacred  reverence  as  they  have  supposed." 
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*' Doubtless  these  are  yeiy  exalted  political  maxims/* 
i^etorted  CatheriAe,  bitterly. 

"  I  cousider  them  true  and  in  good  sense,  at  all  eyentSy 
Madame/'  added  Le  Balafr^ ;  "and  for  all  these  reasons, 
and  others  besideSi  I  am  of  opinion  that  what  we  ought 
now  to  do  is  to  apologize  to  Monsieur  de  Montgommery 
for  this  arbitrary  arrest,  which  happily  has  been  kept 
secret,  —  more  happily  for  us  than  for  him ;  and  when  our 
apologies  have  been  accepted,  we  have  only  to  restoi^e 
him  to  the  world,  free  and  honorable  and  houored  as 
he  was  yesterday,  and  as  he  will  be  to-morrow  and  for- 
ever after.     I  have  spoken."   • 

*'  Superb  1  *'  sneered  Catherine. 

Turning  sharply  to  the  young  king,  she  asked,  — 

**  And  does  this  fine  opinion  that  we  have  just  listened 
to  happen  to  coincide  with  yours,  my  sou  1 " 

The  demeanor  of  Mary  Stuart,  who  was  bestowing  a 
grateful  glance  and  smile  upon  the  Due  de  Guise,  left 
Fran9ois  II.  no  room  for  hesitation. 

*'  Yes,  Mother,'^  he  replied,  '^  I  confess  that  my  uncle's 
opinion  is  mine." 

"  And  so  you  betray  your  father^s  memory,  do  you  ?  " 
retorted  Catherine,  in  a  deep  voice  which  she  struggled 
to  render  unmoved. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  Madame,  I  respect  it,"  said  Fran- 
cois. "  My  father's  first  words  after  his  wound  were  to 
request  that  Monsieur  de  Montgommery  should  not  be 
molested,  were  they  not  ?  And  did  he  not,  in  one  of  his 
rare  intervals  of  consciousness  while  he  lay  dying,  repeat 
that  request,  or  rather  command  1  AUow  his  son,  Madame, 
to  obey  him." 

"  Very  well !  and  you  thrust  aside  at  the  very  begin- 
ning your  mother's  devout  will  —  *' 

**  Madame,''  interrupted  the  Due  de  Guise,  '^  allow  me 
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to  remind  yoQ  of  your  own  words^  'only  one  will  in  the 

kingdom.'  " 

*'  But  I  also  saidi  Monsieur,  that  that  of  the  minister 
should  always  be  subordinate  to  that  of  the  king/'  cried 
Catherine. 

"  Yes,  Madame,"  observed  Mary  Stuart^  "  but  you 
added,  the  king's  will  should  be  enlightened  by  those 
persons  who  are  interested  only  in  his  gloiy  and  his 
welfare.  Now,  no  one  is  more  interested  than  I,  his 
wife,  in  either  of  those  subjects^  I  fancy ;  and  I  advise 
him,  as  my  uncle  De  Guise  does,  to  believe  rather  in  the 
loyalty  than  in  the  perfidy  of  a  tried  and  valiant  subject, 
and  not  to  begin  his  reign  with  an  iniquitous  act*" 

"  Do  you  yield  to  such  suggestions  as  these,  my  son  )  " 
Catherine  asked  once  more. 

"  I  yield  to  the  voice  of  my  conscience.  Mother,"  re^ 
plied  the  young  king,  with  more  firmness  than  could 
have  been  expected  of  him. 

*'  Is  this  your  last  word,  Frangoisi  "  continued  Cath- 
erine. "  Be  careful !  If  you  refuse  your  mother  the 
first  request  that  she  makes  of  you  ;  if  you  thus  assume 
the  attitude  of  an  independent  master  toward  her,  and 
act  like  the  docile  instrument  of  others,  —  you  may  reign 
alone,  with  or  without  your  faithful  ministers.  I  will 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  anything  that  concerns 
king  or  kingdom,  but  I  will  deprive  you  of  the  benefit 
of  my  experience  and  devotion.  I  will  return  to  my  re- 
tirement, and  abandon  you,  my  son.  Consider,  consider 
well !  " 

"  We  should  deplore  her  retirement,  but  would  resign 
ourselves  to  bear  it,"  murmured  Mary  Stuart,  in  a  low 
voice  which  none  but  Fran9ois  heard. 

But  the  amorous,  imprudent  youth,  like  a  faithful 
echo,  repeated  aloud, — 
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**We  should  deplore  your  retirementy  but  would  re- 
Bign  ourselves  to  bear  it,  Madame.'' 

**  Ah,  very  good  1 "  was  all  Catherine  said. 

Then  she  continued  in  a  Yoice  of  suppressed  rage, 
pointing  at  Gabriel,  — 

^'As  for  that  villain,  I  shall  meet  with  him  again, 
sooner  or  later." 

**  I  know  it,  Madame/'  replied  the  young  man,  whose 
mind  was  still  dwelling  on  the  horoscope. 

But  Catherine  heard  him  not. 

In  a  perfect  fury  of  wrath,  she  included  the  charming 
young  king  and  queen  and  the  Due  de  Guise  in  a  baleful 
glance,  viperish  and  awful, — a  &tal  glance,  wherein  one 
might  have  read  the  promise  of  all  the  crimes  dictated 
by  Catherine's  ambition  and  the  whole  sombre  history 
of  the  last  kings  of  the  Yalois  line. 

Without  another  word  she  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

GUISE  AND  OOLIONT. 

Afteb  Catherine  de  M^ois's  departure,  there  was  a 
moment  of  silence.  The  young  king  seemed  amazed  at 
his  own  hardihood ;  while  Mary,  with  the  keen  intuition 
of  afifection,  could  not  avoid  a  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
the  queen-mother's  last  threatening  glance.  The  Due 
de  Guise  was  secretly  delighted  to  find  himself  thus 
freed  from  an  ambitious  and  dangerous  associate  before 
his  first  hour  of  authority  was  at  an  end. 

Gabriel,  who  was  the  occasion  of  all  this  trouble,  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

''Sire/'  said  he,  ''and  you,  Madame,  and  you  also, 
Monseigneur,  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  your 
kind  and  generous  treatment  of  a  poor  wretch  whom 
Heaven  itself  has  abandoned.  But  notwithstanding  my 
profound  gratitude,  with  which  ray  heart  is  overflowing, 
I  ask  you  of  what  use  is  it  to  turn  aside  danger  and 
death  from  so  mournful  and  hopeless  an  existence  as 
mine?  My  life  is  of  no  value  for  any  purpose,  or  to 
any  person,  not  even  myself.  For  that  reason  I  would 
not  have  disputed  Madame  Catherine's  right  to  take 
it,  because  henceforth  it  is  useless  to  me." 

He  added  sorrowfully  in  his  own  mind,  "  And  because 
it  may  yet  become  a  nuisance." 

"Gabriel,"  the  Due  de  Guise  rejoined,  "your  life  has 
been  gloriously  and  worthily  lived  in  the  past,  and  con- 
tains equal  possibilities  for  the  future.    You  are  a  man 
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of  vigor  and  enei;gy,  such  as  are  in  great  reqaest  by  those 
who  govern  empires,  and  are  seldom  available." 

''Then,  too,"  the  sweet  and  soothing  voice  of  Mary 
Stuart  chimed  in,  ''yours  is  a  great  and  noble  heart, 
Monsieur  de  Montgommery.  I  have  known  you  for  a 
long  while,  and  Madame  de  Castro  and  myself  have  very 
often  talked  together  about  you." 

"  In  short,"  observed  Fran9oi8  IL,  "  your  past  services. 
Monsieur,  justify  me  in  relying  upon  you  for  like  ser- 
vices in  the  future.  The  embers  of  war,  which  are  now 
smouldering;  may  burst  into  a  blaze  at  any  moment^  and 
I  do  not  wish  that  a  momentary  despair,  whatever  be  its 
cause,  should  deprive  the  country  forever  of  a  defender 
who  is,  I  am  sure,  as  loyal  as  he  is  gallant." 

Gabriel  listened  with  a  grave  and  wondering  sadness 
to  these  kind  words  of  hope  and  encouragement  He 
gased  in  turn  at  each  of  the  exalted  personages  who  had 
addressed  them  to  him,  and  appeared  to  be  in  very  deep 
thought. 

"  Well,"  he  at  last  replied,  "this  unexpected  good-wiU 
which  all  of  you,  who  ought  perhaps  to  hate  me,  thus 
demonstrate,  has  changed  my  heart  and  my  destiny.  At 
your  service,  Sire,  at  yours,  Madame  and  Monseigneur, 
so  long  as  you  live,  I  place  the  existence  of  which  you 
have  made  me  a  gift,  so  to  speak.  I  was  not  bom  a 
villain,  and  your  kindness  touches  me  deeply.  I  was 
bom  to  be  devoted  to  somebody,  to  sacrifice  myself,  and 
to  serve  as  the  instrument  of  noble  ideas  and  great  men, 
—  sometimes  a  happy,  but  at  others  a  fatal  instrument, 
alas  I  as  God,  in  His  wrath,  knows  only  too  well  I  But 
let  us  speak  no  more  of  the  gloomy  past,  since  you  are 
good  enough  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  future  for 
me.  That  future,  however,  belongs  not  to  me,  but  to 
you ;  and  henceforth  I  cherish  what  you  admire,   and 
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think  as  jou  think.  I  abdioate  my  will  Let  the  beings 
and  the  objects  in  whom  I  believe,  do  with  me  as  they 
please.  My  sword*  mj  blood,  my  life,  —  all  that  I  am^  is 
theirs.  I  give  my  arm  mireservedly  and  irrevocably  to 
assist  your  genius,  Monseigneor,  as  I  devote  my  soul 
to  religion." 

He  did  not  say  which  religion ;  but  those  who  heard 
him  were  such  devoted  Catholics  that  no  thought  of  the 
Eeformed  religion  entered  their  minds. 

The  eloquent  abnegation  of  the  young  count  deeply 
touched  them  all.  Mary  had  tears  in  her  eyes ;  and  the 
king  congratulated  himself  on  having  been  firm  enough 
to  rescue  such  a  grateful  heart.  As  for  the  Due  de  Guise, 
he  believed  that  he  knew  better  than  any  one  how  bac 
Gabriel's  ardent  self-sacrifice  might  go. 

"  Yes,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  have  need  of  you.  I 
shall  call  upon  you  some  day,  in  the  name  of  France  an4 
the  king,  to  draw  the  sword  you  promise  us." 

"  It  shall  be  ready,  Monseigneur,  —  to-morrow,  to-day, 
always !  " 

''Keep  it  in  its  scabbard  for  the  present,"  said  the 
duke.  "  As  his  Majesty  has  said,  peace  prevails  at  the 
moment,  —  there  is  a  truce  to  war  and  faction.  So  rest 
on  your  sword  awhile,  Gabriel,  and  give  this  unfortunate 
notoriety  which  your  name  has  attained  of  late  time  to 
die  away.  Surely,  not  a  soul  of  thos9  who  are  entitled 
to  the  name  and  possess  the  heart  of  a  gentleman  will 
ever  dream  of  accusing  you  for  your  misfortune.  But 
your  real  glory  demands  that  this  undesirable  renown 
should  sink  into  oblivion.  Hereafter,  say  in  a  year  or 
two,  I  will  ask  the  king  to  bestow  upon  you  again  the 
office  of  captain  of  the  Guards,  of  which  you  have  never 
ceased  to  be  worthy." 

^^Ah,"  said  Gabriel,  ''it  is  not  honors  that  I  oovet^ 
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but  opportunities  to  be  useful  to  my  king  and  country, 
opportunities  to  fight.  I  dare  not  say  opportunities  to 
die,  for  fear  that  I  may  seem  ungrateful" 

''  Do  not  talk  so,  Gabriel/'  replied  Le  Balafr^.  "  Just 
say  that  when  the  king  shall  call  upon  you  for  assistance 
against  his  foes,  you  will  respond  to  the  summons  with- 
out delay." 

"  I  will,  Monseigneur,  wherever  I  am,  or  may  be  re- 
quired to  go." 

*'  It  is  well,"  said  the  Due  de  Guise ;  *^  I  ask  no  more 
than  that  of  you." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Frangois  II.,  "  I  thank  you  for 
your  promise,  and  you  may  rely  upon  me  to  see  that  you 
do  not  repent  having  redeemed  it." 

"While  I,"  added  Mary  Stuart,  "assure  you  that 
your  devotion  always  will  meet  with  equal  confidence 
on  our  part,  and  that  you  shall  be  one  of  those  friends 
from  whom  we  have  no  secrets,  and  to  whom  we  will 
refuse  nothing." 

The  young  count,  more  deeply  touched  than  he  chose 
to  confess  to  himself,  bowed,  and  touched  respectfully 
with  his  lips  the  hand  which  the  queen  held  out  to 
him. 

He  then  pressed  the  hand  of  the  Due  de  Guise,  and 
receiving  his  dismissal  by  a  kindly  gesture  from  the  king, 
withdrew,  being  thenceforth  bound,  by  force  of  a  gen- 
erous action,  to  the  son  of  the  man  upon  whom  he  had 
sworn  to  be  revenged  even  in  the  persons  of  his  children. 

Gabriel  found  Admiral  de  Coligny  awaiting  him  when 
he  reached  home. 

Aloyse  had  informed  the  admiral,  who  had  come  to 
pay  a  friendly  visit  to  his  companion-in-arms  at  St. 
Quentin,  that  her  master  had  been  summoned  to  the 
Louvre  that  morning ;  she  had  imparted  her  anxiety  to 
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hioiy  and  Colignj  had  determined  to  remain  until  the 
count's  return  should  reassure  them  both. 

He  received  Gabriel  with  much  cordiality,  and  quea- 
tioned  him  as  to  what  had  taken  place. 

Without  going  into  details,  Gabriel  merely  told  him 
that  upon  his  ofifering  a  simple  explanation  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  deplorable  death  of  Henri  II.  he  had 
been  dismissed  unharmed  personally  and  with  his  honor 
unsullied. 

''  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise,"  exclaimed  the 
admiral ;  "  for  the  whole  nobility  of  France  would  have 
protested  as  one  man  against  any  suspicion  which  would 
have  cast  a  blot  upon  the  fame  of  one  of  its  worthiest 
members." 

"  Let  us  drop  the  subject,"  said  Gabriel,  with  sorrow- 
ful constraint.  ''I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Monsieur 
TAmiral.  You  know  that  I  am  already  at  heart  a  mem- 
ber of  your  sect,  for  I  have  told  you  and  written  you 
to  that  effect.  Since  you  think  that  I  would  not  bring 
discredit  upon  the  faith  in  which  I  believe,  I  not  only 
wish  to,  but  I  do  now  abjure  the  faith  in  which  I  was 
brought  up ;  your  discourse  and  Master  Park's,  the  books 
I  have  read  and  my  own  reflections,  have  completely 
convinced  me,  and  I  am  with  you  heart  and  soul." 

"  Welcome  news !  and  it  comes  very  opportunely,"  said 
the  admiral. 

"  I  think,  however,"  said  Gabriel,  "  that  even  in  the 
interest  of  the  Religion  itself,  it  might  perhaps  be  better 
to  keep  my  conversion  secret  for  a  time.  As  Monsieur  de 
Guise  just  observed,  any  sort  of  notoriety  is  best  avoided 
for  the  present.  Besides,  this  delay  will  conform  better 
with  the  new  duties  I  have  to  perform." 

*'  We  shall  always  be  proud  to  announce  your  name 
publicly  as  one  of  us,"  said  the  admiral 
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^  But  my  proper  coarse  is  to  decline,  or  at  all  events 
postpone,  this  priceless  tokea  of  jour  esteem,"  Gabriel 
replied.  ''But  I  do  wish  to  give  you  this  pledge  of 
my  utter,  immovable  fiiith,  and  to  be  able  to  call  myself 
in  my  own  mind  one  of  your  brethren,  both  in  purpose 
and  in  fact." 

^  This  is  glorious,  indeed  1 "  exclaimed  Monsieur  de 
Coligny.  ''  All  that  I  ask  is  your  permission  to  inform 
the  leaders  of  our  party  of  the  notable  conquest  which 
our  ideas  have  definitively  made." 

''  Oh,  I  consent  to  that  with  all  my  heart,"  said  GabrieL 

''  The  Prince  de  Cond^,"  continued  the  admiral,  '*  La 
Benaudie,  and  Baron  de  Castelnau,  already  know  you,  and 
appreciate  your  merit  fully." 

''  Alas !  I  much  fear  that  they  overestimate  it ;  for, 
viewed  in  the  most  favorable  light,  my  merit  is  very  slight.'* 

"  No,  no  ! "  retiuned  Coligny  ;  "  they  do  well  to  rely 
upon  it.  I  know  you  well  also.  Besides,"  continued  he, 
in  a  lower  tone,  ''  we  may  perhaps  have  an  opportunity 
to  put  your  new  zeal  to  the  proof  very  soon." 

" Indeed]"  said  Gabriel,  in  surprise.  "You  know, 
Monsieur  TAmiral,  that  you  can  rely  upon  me, — never- 
theless, with  certain  reservations,  which  I  must  make 
known  to  you." 

*'  Who  has  not  his  reservations  to  makel "  rejoined  the 
admiral.  "  But  listen,  Gabriel :  It  was  not  only  as  a 
friend,  but  as  a  partisan  as  well,  that  I  came  to  visit 
you  to-day.  We  have  spoken  of  you  with  the  prince 
and  La  Renaudie.  Even  before  your  definite  adhesion 
to  our  principles  we  looked  upon  you  as  an  auxiliary  of 
peculiar  merit,  and  of  impregnable  honesty;  in  fact, 
we  all  agreed  in  regarding  you  as  a  man  capable  of 
serving  us  if  you  chose,  but  incapable  of  betraying  us, 
whatever  might  happen*" 
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^  Indeed,  I  do  possess  that  last  qualification,  in  default 
of  the  former,"  Gabriel  replied.  **  You  may  always  rely 
upon  my  word,  if  not  upon  my  assistance." 

"  Then  we  resolved  to  have  no  secrets  from  you,"  said 
the  admiral.  **  You  will  be,  like  one  of  our  leaders, 
made  acquainted  with  all  our  plans,  and  you  will  be  held 
to  no  responsibility  except  silence.  You  are  not  like  other 
men ;  and  exceptional  measures  must  be  taken  with  ex- 
ceptional men.  You  will  remain  quite  free,  and  we  only 
shall  be  bound." 

''  Such  confidence  ! "  exclaimed  GabrieL 

"  Your  engagement  is  left  entirely  to  your  own  discre- 
tion, I  repeat,"  said  the  admiral.  "  To  begin  with,  let  me 
tell  you  one  fact :  the  schemes  which  were  revealed  to 
you  in  the  Place  Maubert,  and  which  were  then  post^ 
poned,  are  practicable  to-d^y.  The  weakness  of  the 
young  king,  the  domineering  arrogance  of  the  Gtiises^ 
the  purpose  of  persecuting  us  which  is  no  longer  hidden, 
—  all  urge  us  to  action  ;  and  we  are  about  to  act." 

"  Pardon  me,"  Grabriel  interrupted  him ;  "  I  have  al- 
ready told  you,  Monsieur  TAmiral,  that  I  can  only  give 
myself  to  your  cause  with  certain  limitations.  Before 
you  go  any  further  with  your  confidences,  I  ought  to  tell* 
you  definitely  that  I  do  not  mean  to  concern  myself  with 
the  political  aspects  of  the  Eefbrmation,  — at  least  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  reign.  I  freely  ofifer  my 
fortune,  my  time,  and  my  life  to  assist  in  the  propagation 
of  our  principles  and  in  extending  our  moral  influence ; 
but  I  have  no  right  to  view  the  movement  except  in  its 
religious  bearing,  and  in  no  sense  as  a  party  question. 
Fran9ois  II.,  Mary  Stuart,  as  well  as  the  Duo  de  Guise 
himself,  have  treated  me  very  generously,  —  yes,  nobly. 
I  will  not  betray  their  confidence  any  more  than  yours^ 
Allow  me  to  refrain  (torn  action,  and  occupy  myself  only 
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With  the  principle  for  which  we  strive.  Demand  my 
testimony  whenever  you  please ;  but  I  reserve  the  inde- 
pendence of  my  sword.** 

Monsieur  de  Coligny  replied,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  — 

^My  words,  Gabriel,  were  not  mere  empty  sounds. 
You  are  and  shall  still  be  quite  free.  Go  on  alone  in 
your  own  path  if  you  please ;  act  independently  of  us  or 
not  at  alL  We  shall  never  call  you  to  account.  We 
know,"  he  added,  with  a  significant  expression,  "  that  it 
is  sometimes  your  way  to  prefer  to  dispense  with  asso- 
ciates or  advisers." 

**  What  do  you  mean  1 "  asked  Gabriel,  in  surprise. 

"  I  know  what  I  mean,"  replied  the  admiral.  "  For 
the  present  you  ask  that  you  may  take  no  part  in  our 
conspiracies  against  the  royal  authority.  So  be  it !  Our 
duty  will  be  done  when  we  have  given  you  notice  of  our 
movements  aud  purposes.  Then  you  may  follow  us  or 
stand  apart ;  that  is  your  affair,  and  yours  only.  You 
will  always  know,  either  by  letter  or  messenger,  when 
and  where  we  have  need  of  you,  and  then  you  will  act  as 
seems  good  to  you.  If  you  come  to  us,  you  will  always 
be  welcome ;  if  you  stay  away,  no  one  will  have  any  fault 
to  find.  Such  is  the  agreement  to  which  the  leaders  of 
the  party  have  come  concerning  you,  even  before  you  had 
told  me  where  you  stood.  You  can  accept  such  condi- 
tions, I  should  think." 

''  Indeed,  I  do  accept  them ;  and  I  thank  you  heartily," 
said  Gabriel. 

During  the  night  which  followed  that  eventful  day, 
Gabriel,  kneeling  before  his  father's  tomb  in  the  mortuary 
vault  of  the  counts  of  Moutgommery,  communed  with 
his  dead  in  these  words :  — 

**  Yes,  my  Father,  I  did  indeed  take  oath  not  only  to 
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punish  your  murderer  in  his  own  lifetime^  but  also  to 
visit  his  sins  upon  his  children  after  him.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  it,  0  my  Father,  no  doubt !  But  I  did  not  an- 
ticipate what  has  happened.  Are  there  not  obligations 
even  more  sacred  than  the  fulfilment  of  an  oath )  What 
duty  can  compel  one  to  strike  down  an  enemy  who  puts 
the  sword  in  one's  hand,  and  presents  his  bare  breast  to 
receive  the  blow  1  If  you  were  living,  my  Father,  I  am 
sure  yon  would  advise  me  to  postpone  my  wrath,  and  not 
to  meet  confidence  with  treachery.  Forgive  me,  then, 
from  the  grave,  for  doing  what  if  you  were  living  you 
would  require  me  to  do.  Moreover,  something  seems  to 
tell  me  that  my  vengeance  is  merely  suspended,  and  that 
but  for  a  short  time.  You  know  on  high  what  we  can 
only  feel  a  presentiment  of  here  below.  But  the  pallor 
of  this  sickly  king,  and  the  frightful  glance  with  which 
his  mother  threatened  him,  and  the  predictions  (which 
have  thus  far  proved  accurate,  and  which  decree  that  my 
own  life  must  fall  a  prey  to  that  woman's  rancorous 
hatred),  and  the  conspiracies  already  set  on  foot  against 
the  reign  which  began  only  yesterday,  —  all  combine  to 
lead  me  to  think  it  probable  that  the  boy  of  sixteen  will 
occupy  the  throne  for  a  much  less  time  even  than  the  man 
of  forty,  and  that  I  shall  very  soon  be  able  to  resume  my 
task  and  my  oath  of  expiation,  my  Father,  under  the  reign 
of  another  of  the  sons  of  Henri  lU* 
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CHAFTEB  XXXVni. 

RKPOBIB  ASD  DBSTCSCIAIIOSB. 

SsfES  or  eig^t  months  paaaed  br,  unmaiked  bj  anr  im- 
portant oocorrences  either  for  the  perBooages  of 
storjy  or  for  the  actors  upon  the  stage  of  history. 

Kerertheless,  daring  that  time  erents  of 
importance  were  preparing. 

To  understand  what  they  were,  and  learn  all  about 
them,  we  hare  only  to  pay  a  Tisit,  on  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1560,  to  the  place  of  all  others  where  news  is  sup- 
posed to  be  most  plentiful ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cabinet  of 
Monsieur  le  Lieutenant  de  Police,  who  was  at  that  time 
one  Monsieur  de  Braguelonne. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  February,  Monsieur  de 
Braguelonne,  lounging  carelessly  on  his  Cordova  leather 
couch,  was  listening  to  the  report  of  Master  Arpion,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 

Master  Arpion  was  reading  aloud  as  follows,  — 

"  To-day  the  notorious  thief,  Gilles  Rose,  was  arrested  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  in  the  act  of  cutting  off  the  end 
of  a  golden  girdle,  on  the  person  of  a  canon  of  Ste.  Chapelle.*' 

"  A  canon  of  Ste.  Chapelle  !  Well,  upon  my  word  ! " 
exclaimed  Monsieur  de  Braguelonne. 

"  It  was  a  very  sacrilegious  performance/'  observed 
Master  Arpion. 

"And  very  clever,  too,"  replied  the  lieutenant  of 
police,  "  very  clever  I  for  your  canon  is  a  suspicious  mor- 
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tal.    I  will  tell  you  presently,  Master  Arpion,  what  must 
be  done  with  this  cunning  thief.     Go  on." 

<'  The  demoiselles  of  the  hovels  in  the  Rue  du  Grand-Heuleu,'' 
contdnued  Arpion,  **  are  in  a  state  of  open  revolt." 

"  For  what  cause,  in  God's  name  V* 

'<  They  claim  to  have  addressed  a  petition  directly  to 
our  lord  the  king,  asking  to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  es- 
tablishmentSy  and  meanwhile  they  have  had  an  encounter 
with  the  watch  and  put  them  to  rout." 

"  That  is  very  amusing  I  "  laughed  Monsieur  de  Brague- 
lonne.  "  We  can  easily  set  that  to  rights.  Poor  girls  ! 
Is  there  anything  else)" 

Master  Arpion  continued,  — 

«  Messieurs  les  Depute  de  la  Sorbonne  having  presented 
themselves  at  Madame  la  Princesse  de  Cond6's  house  at  Paris, 
to  insist  that  she  should  not  eat  flesh  during  Lent,  were  re^ 
ceived  with  jeers  and  derision  by  Monsieur  de  Sechelles,  who 
said  to  them,  among  other  Insulting  things,  that  he  liked  them 
less  than  a  boil  on  his  nose,  and  that  such  calves  as  they  made 
strange  ambassadors." 

"  Ah,  that  is  a  serious  matter ! "  said  the  lieutenant, 
rising.  "  Refusing  to  abstain  from  meat,  and  poking  fun 
at  Messieurs  de  la  Sorbonne  I  This  tends  to  swell  your 
account,  Madame  de  Cond6 ;  and  when  we  present  you 
with  the  total —    Arpion,  is  that  all?" 

" Mon  Dieuy  yes!  for  to-day.  Monseigneiur  has  not 
told  me  what  to  do  with  this  Gilles  Rose." 

''In  the  first  place,"  said  Monsieur  de  Braguelonne, 
''you  will  take  him,  together  with  the  most  adroit  pick- 
pockets and  burglars  you  can  find  in  the  prison,  and  send 
the  whole  lot  of  fine  fellows  to  Blois,  where  they  can 
have  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  their  tricks  and  cleverness 
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for  the  king's  entertainment  during  the  fttea  which  are 
being  arranged  for  his  Majesty." 

*'But,  Monseigneur,  suppose  they  retain  the  articles 
they  have  stolen  in  funi" 

"  Then  they  shall  be  hung." 

At  this  moment  an  usher  entered  and  announced,  — 

"  Monsieur  le  Inquisiteur  de  la  Foi ! " 

Master  Arpion  did  not  need  to  be  told  to  withdraw. 
He  bowed  respectfully  and  left  the  room. 

The  man  who  was  ushered  in  was^  in  fact,  a  notable 
and  formidable  personage. 

To  his  every-day  titles  of  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  and 
Canon  of  Noyon,  he  added  the  extraordinary  and  high- 
sounding  appellation  of  '  Grand  Inquisitor  of  the  Faith  in 
France.*  And  in  order  that  he  might  bear  a  name  as 
sonorous  as  his  title,  he  called  himself  D^mochares,  al- 
though he  was  really  plain  Antoine  de  Mouchy.  The 
people  had  christened  his  subordinates  mouchards, — 
police  spies. 

"Good-evening,  Monsieur  le  Lieutenant  de  Police,** 
said  the  grand  inquisitor. 

"The  same  to  you.  Monsieur  le  Grand  Inquisiteur," 
responded  the  lieutenant. 

"  Any  news  in  Paris  1 " 

"  I  was  just  about  to  ask  you  that  very  question.** 

"  That  means  that  there  is  none,'*  observed  D^mochar^s, 
with  a  profound  sigh.  "  Ah,  these  are  hard  times !  There 
is  nothing  going  on,  —  no  conspiracies,  and  no  crime  at 
all!  What  cowardly  wretches  these  Huguenots  are! 
Our  profession  has  a  decided  grievance  against  them. 
Monsieur  de  Braguelonne  I  '* 

"  No,  no !  **  replied  Monsieur  de  Braguelonne,  em- 
phatically.    "No,  governments  change,  but  the  police 


remains." 
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« Keverthelessy"  retorted  Monsieur  de  Mouchy,  bit- 
terly, ''  see  what  the  result  has  been  of  our  descent  upon 
the  main  army  of  the  Reformers  in  the  Rue  des  Marais. 
By  surprising  them  at  table  in  the  midst  of  their  dinner, 
we  hoped  to  take  them  in  the  act  of  eating  pork  in  the 
guise  of  the  paschal  lamb,  as  you  had  told  us ;  but  the 
only  result  of  that  magnificent  expedition  was  one  poor 
little  larded  chicken.  Can  such  exploits  as  that  reflect 
much  credit  upon  your  organization,  Monsieur  le  Lieu- 
tenant de  Police)*' 

"  One  can't  always  succeed,"  said  Monsieur  de  Brague- 
lonne.  '^  Were  you  any  more  fortunate  yourself,  in  the 
matter  of  the  advocate  of  Place  Maubert,  ^—  Trouillard, 
was  it  noti    Yet  you  expected  great  things  of  it." 

"  I  admit  it,"  said  D^mocharfes,  piteously. 

"  You  expected  to  prove  as  clearly  as  the  day,"  con- 
tinued Monsieur  de  Braguelonne,  **  that  this  Trouillard 
had  abandoned  his  two  daughters  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  his  fellow-enthusiasts  after  a  frightful  oigy; 
but,  behold !  the  witnesses  whom  you  had  bought  at 
such  a  high  price  suddenly  retracted  everything  and 
gave  you  the  lie." 

"  The  traitors ! "  muttered  De  Mouchy. 

«  More  than  that,"  said  the  lieutenant,  pitilessly  pur- 
suing his  advantage,  "  I  received  reports  from  various 
sources,  all  of  which  went  to  show  that  the  virtue  of 
the  two  young  girls  was  without  a  stain." 

'^  It  was  infamous,"  grumbled  D^mochar^ 

"  A  bad  failure,  Monsieur  le  Grand  Inquisiteur  de  U 
Foi,  a  bad  foilure ! "  repeated  Monsieur  de  Braguelonne, 
with  much  complacency. 

"  Well,"  cried  Demochar^  impatiently,  "  if  the  afl&iir 
did  miscarry,  it  was  all  your  fault ! " 

**  What,  my  fault ! "  ejaculated  the  amazed  lieutenimt 
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"  To  be  Bare.  Tou  content  yourself  with  reports  and 
retractations,  and  such  nonsense.  Of  wliat  consequence 
are  these  repulses  and  contradictions  t  We  must  go 
ahead  all  the  same,  and  boldly  accuse  the  villains  as 
if  we  had  met  no  rebuff  at  alL'' 

«  What  I  without  proofis  V 

**  Yes,  and  convict  them.' 

''When  they  have  committed  no  crime  1 

''  Tes,  and  hang  them.' 

"Without  judges  1" 

"  Tes,  a  hundred  times  yes !  Without  judge  or  crime 
or  proof !  There 's  no  great  merit  in  hanging  only  those 
who  are  really  guilty." 

''  But  what  an  outcry  of  rage  there  will  be  against  us 
then !  "  said  Monsieur  de  Braguelonne. 

"  Ah  !  that  is  what  I  expected  you  would  say,"  re- 
joined D^mochares,  triumphantly.  "  That  is  the  very 
corner-stone  of  my  whole  system,  Monsieur.  For  what 
does  this  rage  of  which  you  speak  lead  to  1  Conspiracy. 
What  is  the  outcome  of  conspiracy  1  Revolution.  And 
what  is  the  principal  result  of  revolution  1  Why,  to 
make  your  office  and  mine  of  very  great  importance 
and  utility." 

"  To  be  sure,  from  that  point  of  view  !  "  said  Monsieur 
de  Braguelonne,  laughing. 

"Ah,  Monsieur,"  observed  D^mochares,  with  the  air 
of  a  master,  "remember  this  principle,  'In  order  to 
reap  crimes  we  must  first  sow  them.'  Persecution  is 
a  very  great  force." 

"  Well,  I  must  say,"  rejoined  the  lieutenant,  "  that  it 
seems  to  me  we  have  not  been  behindhand  in  that 
direction  since  the  beginning  of  this  reign.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  stir  up  and  provoke  the  discontented  of 
all  sorts  more  than  we  have  done." 
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''Pshaw!  what  have  we  done)"  asked  the  grand  in- 
quisitor, scornfully. 

^  Well,  in  the  first  place,  do  you  consider  the  daily 
domiciliary  visits  and  despoiling  of  all  the  Huguenots, 
innocent  or  guilty,  of  no  account  1 " 

**  My  faith  !  yes,  I  consider  them  of  absolutely  no  ac- 
count," was  D^moohar^s's  reply;  "for  you  see  with 
what  tranquil  patience  they  bear  these  annoyances^ 
which  are  altogether  too  trifling." 

"  And  the  punishment  of  Anne  Dubourg,  nephew  of 
a  chancellor  of  France,  who  was  burned  two  months 
since  in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  —  was  that  nothing)" 

*'  It  was  a  very  small  thing,"  said  the  fastidious  De 
Mouchy.  "  What  was  the  result  of  it  1  The  murder  of 
President  Minard,  one  of  his  judges,  and  an  apocryphal 
conspiracy  of  which  we  never  succeeded  in  finding  any 
traces.  So  that  was  nothing  to  make  a  very  great 
amount  of  talk  about." 

**  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  the  last  edict  1 "  asked  Mon- 
sieur de  Braguelonne, —  '*  the  last  edict,  which  strikes,  not 
at  the  Huguenots  alone,  but  at  the  whole  nobility  of  the 
kingdom.  For  my  own  part,  I  said  frankly  to  Monsieur 
le  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  that  I  thought  it  went  a  little 
too  far." 

'*  Are  you  speaking  of  the  ordinance  suppressing  pen- 
sions 1 "  said  D^mochar^s. 

"  No,  indeed,  but  of  the  one  which  requires  all  suitors, 
whether  of  high  or  low  birtb,  to  quit  the  court  within 
twenty-four  hours,  under  pain  of  being  hanged.  Ton 
must  agree  that  to  decree  the  halter  for  gentlemen  and 
clowns  alike  is  rather  severe,  and  likely  to  lead  to 
trouble." 

"Tes,  the  order  does  not  lack  audacity,"  said 
Demochares,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction.     "  Fifty  years 
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ago  such  an  edict  wooldi  I  oonfeaa^  have  excited  the 
whole  nobility  to  revolt.  Bat  now  you  see  they  only 
complain,  and  do  nothing  overt.  Not  one  of  them  has 
raised  a  hand." 

*'  That  'a  where  you  are  mistaken.  Monsieur  le  Grand 
Inquisiteur,"  said  Braguelonne,  lowering  his  voice ;  **  and 
though  they  may  not  be  stirring  at  Paris,  there  is 
trouble  brewing  in  the  Provinces." 

*'  Aha ! "  cried  De  Mouchy,  eagerly,  **  you  have  some 
intelligence  of  that  sortl" 

**  Not  yet,  but  I  expect  it  every  moment" 

"  From  what  quarter  1" 

«  From  the  Loire." 

**  Have  you  agents  there  ? " 

''  Only  one,  but  he  is  a  good  one." 

"  Only  one  1  that 's  very  risky,"  remarked  D^mocharfes, 
with  a  very  knowing  air. 

"  I  much  prefer,  myself,"  replied  Monsieur  de  Brague- 
lonne,  **  to  pay  a  single  trustworthy  man,  who  is  at  once 
intelligent  and  reliable,  the  price  of  twenty  stupid  ras- 
cals.    That  is  my  way ;   what  do  you  think  1 " 

^  Oh,  that 's  all  very  well ;  but  who  is  responsible  to 
you  for  this  man ) " 

'*  Well,  his  head  in  the  first  place ;  and  then  his  past 
services,  too,  for  he  has  been  put  to  the  proof." 

"  Never  mind ;  it 's  very  risky,"  persisted  D^mochares. 

Master  Arpiou  came  softly  in  while  Monsieur  de 
Mouchy  was  speakiug,  and  whispered  in  his  master's 
ear. 

**AhaI"  cried  the  lieutenant,  triumphantly.  "Very 
well !  Arpion,  introduce  Lignik^s  at  once.  Yes,  while 
Monsieur  le  Grand  Inquisiteur  is  here ;  for  is  he  not  one 
of  us  1 " 

Arpion  saluted  and  withdrew. 
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''This  Ligni^res  is  the  very  man  of  whom  I  was 
speaking  to  you,"  continued  Monsieur  de  Braguelonne, 
rubbing  his  hands.  **  You  shall  hear  what  he  says.  He 
has  just  arrived  from  Nantes.  We  have  no  secrets  from 
each  other,  have  wel  —  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  prove  to  you  that  my  way  is  as  good 
as  another." 

At  this  point  Master  Arpion  opened  the  door  to 
Ligni^res. 

It  was  the  selfsame  little  fellow,  lean  and  hungry- 
looking,  whose  acquaintance  we  have  already  made  at 
the  Protestant  meeting  in  the  Place  Maubert,  —  the 
same  who  had  so  boldly  exhibited  the  republican  medal, 
and  prated  about  decapitated  lilies  and  crowns  trodden 
xmder  foot. 

Thus  we  may  see  that  even  if  the  name  of  instigat- 
ing agent  (ageiU  provocateur)  had  not  come  into 
use  at  that  time,  the  article  itself  was  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX- 


A  SPY. 

LiONiiiRES,  as  he  entered  the  room,  cast  a  look  of  cold 
distrust  upon  D^mochar^s,  and  after  he  had  saluted 
Monsieur  de  Braguelonne,  remained  cautiously  silent 
and  motionless,  waiting  to  be  questioned. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  Monsieur  Ligniferes,"  was 
Monsieur  de  Braguelonne's  greeting.  "  You  may  speak 
with  perfect  freedom  before  Monsieur  le  Grand  Inquisi* 
teur  de  la  Foi  en  France." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  ! "  Lignieres  made  haste  to  exclaim  ; 
''  and  if  I  had  had  any  idea  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of 
the  illustrious  D^mochares,  pray  believe,  Monseigneur, 
that  I  should  not  have  hesitated  as  I  have.'' 

"  Very  well ! "  said  De  Mouchy,  nodding  his  head 
approvingly,  and  evidently  much  flattered  by  the  spy's 
respectful  deference. 

"  Come,  speak,  Monsieur  Ligniferes  !  —  waste  no  time," 
said  the  lieutenant  of  police. 

"  But  it  may  be,"  suggested  Lignieres,  "  that  Monsieur 
is  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  what  took  place  at  the 
last  meeting  but  one  held  by  the  Protestants  at  La 
Fert^l" 

"In  fact,  I  know  very  little  about  it,"  replied 
D^mochar^s. 

"  Then  if  I  may,"  added  Lignieres,  "  I  will  briefly  re- 
count the  serious  facts  which  I  have  gathered  recently ; 
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that  course  will  be  better,  and  make  what  comes  after 
more  readily  understood/' 

Monsieur  de  Braguelonne  gave  the  signal  of  assent, 
for  which  Ligni^res  was  waiting.  This  little  delay  was 
doubtless  annoying  to  the  impatient  lieutenant ;  but  it 
also  flattered  his  pride  by  affording  an  opportunity  of 
showing  off  to  the  grand  inquisitor  the  superior  capa- 
city and  extraordinary  eloquence  of  the  agent  he  had 
chosen. 

It  is  certain  that  D^mochar^s  was  not  only  surprised, 
but  that  he  felt  the  delight  of  a  skilful  connoisseur  who 
recognizes  a  more  unexceptionable  and  perfect  instru- 
ment than  he  has  himself  previously  possessed. 

Ligni^res,  much  excited  by  this  appreciation  in  such  a 
high  quarter,  tried  to  show  himself  worthy  of  it,  and  his 
performance  was  really  very  fine. 

"  That  first  assemblage  at  La  Fert^  was  really  not  of 
very  much  importance,"  he  began.  "  There  was  nothing 
done  or  said  that  was  not  very  insipid;  and  it  was  to 
no  purpose  that  I  proposed  overthrowing  his  Mtgesty, 
and  establishing  in  France  a  constitution  like  that  in 
vogue  among  the  Swiss  cantons ;  my  suggestions  found 
no  echo  but  insulting  remarks.  It  was  only  provisionally 
determined  to  present  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying 
that  there  might  be  an  end  to  the  persecutions  of  the 
Reformers,  and  that  the  Guises  should  be  dismissed,  a 
ministry  formed,  headed  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
the  States-General  be  convoked  forthwith.  Simply  a 
petition  1  —  a  very  meagre  result  that.  However,  they 
made  an  accurate  computation  of  their  numbers  and 
effected  an  organization;  that  is  something  tangible. 
Then  the  matter  of  choosing  leaders  came  up.  So  long 
as  it  was  only  a  question  of  the  subordinate  leaders  in 
the  different  districts  there  was  no  trouble;  but  the 
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oommander-in-chief,  the  head  and  front  of  the  oonopir- 
acy,  —  that  is  where  the  difficulty  began.  Monaieur  da 
Coligny  and  the  Prince  de  Ck)nd^  declined  through  their 
respective  mouthpieoes  the  dangerous  honor  which  it  was 
proposed  to  confer  upon  one  or  the  other  of  them.  It 
would  be  much  better,  so  we  were  told  in  their  behalf,  to 
select  some  Huguenot  who  occupied  a  less  lofty  position, 
so  that  the  movement  might  bear  a  more  unmistakable 
stamp  of  its  popular  character,  —  a  fine  excuse  for  the 
simpletons  I  However,  they  were  content  with  it ;  and 
after  much  debate  they  finally  elected  Godefroid  de  Barry, 
Seigneur  de  la  Renaudie." 

**  La  Eenaudie ! "  D^mochar^  repeated  the  name. 
"Yes,  he  is  in  fact  one  of  the  ardent  ringleaders  of 
these  scoundrels.  I  know  him  to  be  an  energetic  and 
resolute  man." 

"  You  will  soon  know  him  for  a  Catiline  1 "  said 
Lignieres. 

"  Oh,  ho !  "  said  the  lieutenant  of  police ;  "  I  think  that 
is  going  a  little  too  far." 

"You  will  see,"  returned  the  spy,  —  "you  will  see 
if  I  am  going  too  far !  I  come  now  to  our  second  convo- 
cation, which  met  at  Nantes  the  5th  of  this  month  of 
February." 

"  Aha !  "  cried  D^mochares  and  Braguelonne  together. 

Both  moved  closer  to  Master  Lignieres,  with  eager 
curiosity. 

"That  was  the  time,"  said  Lignieres,  bursting  with 
importance,  "when  they  no  longer  confined  themselves 
to  mere  talk.  Listen  I  Shall  I  give  your  Lordships  at 
length  all  the  details  and  the  proofs,  or  shall  I  hasten  at 
once  to  the  results?''  added  the  villain,  as  if  he  wished 
to  continue  to  hold  their  two  hearts  dependent  on  hia 
words  as  long  as  possible. 
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<^  Give  us  the  facts  —  the  facts  I  **  cried  the  lieutenant, 
impatiently. 

"Very  well,  then,  and  you  will  shudder  when  you 
hear  them.  After  some  unimportant  preliminary  speech- 
making,  La  Renaudie  took  the  floor ;  and  this,  in  sub- 
stance, is  what  he  said :  '  Last  year,  when  the  Queen  of 
Scotland  desired  to  try  the  ministers  at  Stirling,  all  their 
parishioners  determined  to  follow  them  to  that  place; 
and  although  they  were  unarmed,  this  extensive  move- 
ment was  quite  sufficient  to  frighten  the  regent  and 
induce  her  to  forego  the  violent  measures  she  had  medi* 
tated.  I  propose  that  here  in  France  we  begin  in  like 
manner,  —  that  a  great  multitude  of  those  of  our  belief 
should  make  their  way  to  Blois,  where  the  king  is  living 
for  the  moment,  and  should  present  themselves  without 
arms  before  his  Majesty,  and  hand  him  a  petition  wherein 
he  will  be  implored  to  recall  the  edicts  of  persecution,  and 
allow  the  Eeformers  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ; 
and  since  their  secret  meetings  in  the  night-time  have 
been  falsely  slandered,  he  will  be  asked  to  permit  them 
to  assemble  in  their  places  of  worship  under  the  eyes  of 
the  constituted  authorities.' '' 

"  Well,  well,  always  the  same  thing  I "  D^mochar^s  in- 
terrupted, in  a  tone  of  disappointment  **  Peaceful  and 
respectful  demonstrations,  which  amount  to  nothing! 
Petitions !  protests  1  supplications  I  Is  this  the  awe- 
inspiring  news  you  had  to  give  us,  Master  Ligniferest" 

"  Oh,  wait,  — just  wait !  '*  replied  Ligni^res.  "  You 
can  understand  that  I  cried  down  this  innocent  proposi- 
tion of  La  Renaudie's  just  as  you  do,  *— nay,  even  more 
than  you.  To  what,  I  asked,  had  such  purposeless  steps 
led  before,  or  to  what  could  they  be  expected  to  lead ! 
Others  of  the  Protestants  spoke  in  the  same  strain. 
Thereupon  La  Benaudie,  with  much  satisfaction,  dis- 
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doBed  the  true  inwardness  of  his  hearty  and  betrayed  the 
audacious  scheme  which  lay  hidden  beneath  his  innocent 
words." 

"  Let  us  hear  this  audacious  scheme,"  said  Demochar^ 
with  the  air  of  a  man  not  easily  to  be  astonished. 

'*  It  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  frustrating,  I  think," 
continued  Ligni^res.  ''  While  men's  minds  are  occupied 
with  the  mob  of  timid,  unarmed  petitioners,  who  ap- 
proach the  throne  as  suppliants,  five  hundred  horsemen 
and  a  thousand  foot, — you  understand,  Messieurs,  fifteen 
hundred  men,  —  selected  from  among  the  noblemen  who 
are  most  determined  and  most  devoted  to  the  Reforma- 
tion and  to  the  princes,  are  to  come  together  from  the 
various  provinces,  under  thirty  chosen  leaders,  to  advance 
quietly  upon  Blois  by  different  roads,  enter  the  town, 
with  or  without  force,  —  with  or  without  force,  1  say,  — 
carry  off  the  king,  the  queen-mother,  and  Monsieur 
de  Guise,  and  bring  them  to  trial,  and  fill  their  places 
with  the  princes  of  the  blood,  leaving  it  for  the 
States-General  to  decide  upon  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  shall  finally  be  adopted.  There,  Messieurs, 
is  the  plot.  What  do  you  say  to  iti  Is  it  a  child- 
ish onel  Should  it  be  passed  by  without  being  no- 
ticed )  In  short,  am  I  good  for  nothing,  or  am  I  useful 
to  some  extent  ? " 

He  came  to  an  end  with  an  expression  of  triumph.  The 
grand  inquisitor  and  the  lieutenant  exchanged  glances  of 
surprise,  not  unmixed  with  alarm.  There  was  a  long 
pause,  during  which  their  minds  were  busy  with  reflec- 
tions of  various  descriptions. 

^'  By  the  Mass,  but  this  is  admirable,  I  declare !  **  cried 
Demochar^s,  at  last. 

*'  Say  rather  that  it  is  terrible,"  observed  Monsieur  de 
Braguelonne. 
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<<  We  shall  see ;  we  shall  see  1  *'  continued  the  grand 
inquisitor,  shaking  his  head  very  knowingly. 

"  Why/'  said  Monsieur  de  Braguelonne,  "  we  only 
know  the  schemes  which  this  La  Benaudie  avows ;  but 
it  is  very  easy  to  guess  that  nothing  will  come  of  them ; 
that  Messieurs  de  Guise  will  be  on  theu*  guard;  that 
they  will  all  be  cut  in  pieces ;  and  that  if  his  Majesty 
intrusts  the  power  to  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  it  will  only 
be  by  force." 

''But  we  are  forewarned!"  returned  D^mocharfes. 
'^All  that  these  poor  fools  mean  to  do  against  us  will 
turn  against  themselves,  and  they  will  fall  into  their  own 
trap.  I  promise  you  that  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  will  be 
delighted,  and  would  have  paid  a  high  price  for  such  an 
opportunity  of  making  an  end  of  his  enemies." 

*'  Grod  grant  that  he  may  continue  to  be  delighted  to 
the  end  I "  said  Monsieur  de  Braguelonne. 

Addressing  Lignieres,  who  had  now  become  a  man  to 
be  treated  well,  an  invaluable  ally,  and  of  great  conse- 
quence, he  said,  -^ 

**  As  for  you.  Monsieur  le  Marquis  "  (the  rascal  was 
really  a  marquis),  "  you  have  rendered  a  most  valuable 
service  to  his  Majesty  and  to  the  State.  You  shall  be 
worthily  rewarded  for  it,  never  fear !  " 

"  Yes,  my  word  for  it ! "  added  Ddmochar^s ;  "  you 
deserve  a  handsome  reward,  Monsieur,  and  you  possess 
all  my  esteem  I  To  you,  also,  Monsieur  de  Braguelonne, 
my  sincere  congratulations  upon  your  choice  of  agents. 
Ah,  Monsieur  de  Lignieres  has  a  claim  to  my  highest 
consideration,  in  truth  ! " 

"  That  is  a  very  generous  recompense  for  what  little  I 
have  been  able  to  do,"  said  Lignieres,  bowing  modestly. 

"  You  know  that  we  are  not  ungrateful,  Monsieur  de 
LigniereSy''  continued  the  lieutenant.    '*  But  come,  you 
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"Is  he  ooming  to  Paris,  theni  And  is  La  Benaudie 
also  coming  1 " 

'^ Better  than  that;  they  ought  both  to  be  here  ere 
this,"  said  Ligni^s. 

''And  where  do  they  lodge)"  asked  Monsieur  de 
Bragiielonne,  eagerly. 

"  That  I  can't  tell  you.  I  took  pains  to  ask,  in  a  care- 
less way,  where  I  might  find  our  leader  if  I  had  any 
communication  to  make ;  but  they  only  gave  me  an  indi- 
rect channel  of  correspondence.  La  Renaudie  probably 
does  not  wish  to  compromise  the  prince." 

''That  is  a  great  pity,  I  must  admit,"  reflected  the 
lieutenant.  "  We  shall  have  difficulty  in  finding  traces 
of  them." 

At  this  moment  Master  Arpion  entered  once  more  with 
his  soft  and  mysterious  tread. 

"Well,  what  is  it,  Arpion  1"  asked  Monsieur  de 
Braguelonne,  sharply.  "You  knew  very  well  that  we 
were  engaged  with  important  business,  and  why  the 
devil  do  you  interrupt  usi" 

"  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  enter  unless  for  some- 
thing of  equal  importance,"  replied  Arpion. 

"  Well,  what  is  it )  Tell  me  quickly,  and  aloud ;  for 
we  are  all  friends  here." 

"A  man  named  Pierre  des  Avenelles  — "  began 
Arpion. 

De  Braguelonne,  D^mochar^s,  and  Ligni^res  exclaimed 
simultaneously,  — 

"  Pierre  des  Avenelles !  " 

"  That 's  the  advocate  of  the  Rue  des  Marmousets,  who 
ordinarily  entertains  the  Protestants  at  Paris,"  said 
Demochares. 

"And  upon  whose  house  I  have  long  had  my  eye," 
added  De  Braguelonne.     "But  the  good  man  is  very 
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dy  and  careful,  and  has  always  eluded  my  surveillance. 
What  does  he  want,  Arpioni" 

"To  speak  with  Monseigueur  at  once/'  replied  the 
secretaiy.  "  He  seems  to  me  to  be  in  a  state  of  great 
alarm." 

*'  He  cannot  know  anything/'  said  Lignieres,  quickly 
and  jealously.  ''Besides,"  he  added^  with  lofty  scorn, 
"he  is  an  honest  man." 

"  We  shall  see ;  we  shall  see ! "  observed  the  grand 
inquisitor.     (That  was  his  favorite  expression.) 

"  Arpion,"  Monsieur  de  Braguelonne  said  to  the  secre- 
tary, ''  show  this  man  in  immediately." 

"  I  will,  Monseigneur/'  said  Arpion,  leaving  the  room. 

''  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Marquis,"  continued  De  Brague- 
lonne, addressing  Lignieres,  "  this  Des  Avenelles  knows 
you,  and  the  unexpected  sight  of  you  might  disturb 
him.  And  then,  too,  neither  you  nor  I  would  care  to 
have  him  know  you  were  one  of  us.  Be  good  enough 
to  step  into  Arpiou's  closet  while  this  interview  is  in 
progress ;  it  is  there  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  I  will 
recall  you  as  soon  as  we  have  done  with  him.  You 
might  remain,  if  you  will,  Monsieur  le  Grand  Inquisiteur, 
for  your  imposing  presence  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.*' 

"  Very  well;  I  will  remain  to  please  you/'  said 
D^mochar^s,  well  content. 

"  And  I  will  withdraw,"  said  Lignieres ;  "  but  remem- 
ber what  I  say.  Monsieur  le  Lieutenant.  You  will  not 
learn  anything  of  importance  from  this  fellow  Des 
Avenelles.  A  poor  fool  1  A  timid  but  upright  soul  I 
But  of  no  particular  account,  —  of  no  account  at  all." 

"  We  will  do  the  best  we  can.  But  go,  go,  my  dear 
Lignieres!  here  is  our  man." 

lu  fact,  Lignieres  had  but  just  time  to  make  his  escape 
when  a  man  entered,  pale  and  trembling  with  nervous 
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ezcitementy  eseorted,  indeedi  almost  carried,  by  Master 
Arpioiu 

It  was  Pierre  des  Avenelles,  the  adyocate,  whom  we 
first  met  with  Sieur  Ligni^res,  at  the  meeting  in  the 
Place  Maubert,  where  he  made  the  success  of  the 
erening,  if  our  readers  remember,  with  his  oourageooslj 
timid  speech. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


AN    INFORMER. 

On  the  occasioQ  of  thb,  our  second  meeting  with  Pierre  dea 
Avenelles,  he  was  all  timidity,  and  had  lost  his  courage. 

After  bowing  to  the  floor  before  D^mochares  and  De 
Braguelonne,  he  began  in  a  faltering  voice,  — 

"I  am,  I  presume,  in  the  presence  of  Monsieur  le 
Lieutenant  de  Police?" 

"  And  of  Monsieur  le  Grand  Inquisiteur  de  la  Foi/' 
added  De  Braguelonue^  waving  his  hand  toward  De 
Mouchy. 

"  01^  Holy  Viigin ! "  cried  poor  Des  Avenelles,  turn- 
ing still  paler  if  that  were  possible.  **  Messeigneurs, 
you  see,  being  a  very  great  culprit,  —  alas !  one  who  has 
been  too  guilty,  —  may  I  hope  for  mercy  ?  I  know  not. 
Can  my  sincere  wish  to  atone  for  my  sins  help  me  to 
lighten  their  punishment]  It  is  for  your  clemency  to 
reply." 

Monsieur  de  Braguelonne  saw  at  once  with  what 
manner  of  man  he  had  to  do. 

**  To  confess  is  not  sufficient/'  he  said  harshly ;  "  there 
must  be  reparation  as  well." 

**  Oh,  there  shall  be,  Monseigneur,  if  I  can  accomplish 
it ! ''  returned  Des  Avenelles. 

"  Very  well ;  but  in  order  to  accomplish  it,"  continued 
,the  lieutenant,  ''you  must  have  it  in  your  power  to  be 
of  some  service  to  us,  or  to  give  us  some  valuable 
information." 
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''I  will  try  to  do  bo/'  aaid  the  advocate,  almost  choked 
with  terror. 

**  It  will  be  Tery  difficult,''  retorted  De  Bragnelonne, 
carelesslj,  **  for  we  already  know  all  there  is  to  know." 

''  What !  you  know  —  " 

'^  Everything,  I  tell  you ;  and  in  this  pass  to  which 
you  have  brought  yourself  your  tardy  repentance  will 
hardly  avail  to  save  your  head,  I  promise  you." 

''  My  head !  Oh,  Heaven !  My  head  in  danger  t  Tet 
I  have  come  —  " 

^  Too  late,"  said  the  inflexible  De  Bragnelonne.  **  You 
cannot  now  be  of  any  use  to  us,  and  we  know  in  advance 
everything  that  you  can  tell  us." 

**  Perhaps  not,"  said  Des  Avenelles.  "  Excuse  my 
question,  but  what  do  you  know?" 

''  In  the  first  place,  that  you  are  one  of  these  damned 
heretics,"  interposed  D^mochares,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

''  Alas,  alas !  that  is  only  too  true ! "  replied  Des  Ave- 
nelles. "  Yes,  I  am  of  the  Religion,  —  why,  I  'm  sure  I 
have  no  idea ;  but  I  will  abjure  it,  Monseigneur,  if  you 
will  only  spare  my  life.  The  meeting-house  is  surrounded 
by  too  many  perils,  and  I  will  go  back  to  Mass.' 

**  That  is  not  all,"  said  Demochares  ;  **  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  entertaining  Huguenots  at  your  house." 

*^  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  find  one  in  any  of  their 
visitations,"  returned  the  advocate,  eagerly. 

**  Very  true,"  said  Monsieur  de  Bragnelonne ;  "  for  you 
probably  have  some  secret  exit  from  your  house,  —  some 
hidden  passage,  some  as  yet  unknown  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  outer  world.  But  one  of  these  days  we 
will  not  leave  one  stone  of  your  house  standing  on  an- 
other, and  it  will  be  forced  to  yield  us  its  secret." 

*'  I  will  give  it  up  to  you  myself,"  said  the  advocate; 
"  for  I  admit,  Monseigneur,  that  I  have  at  times  furnished 
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board  and  lodging  to  those  of  the  Religion.  They  pay 
well ;  and  my  profession  is  so  unremunerative  I  One 
must  live !  But  it  shall  never  happen  again ;  and  if  my 
abjuration  is  accepted,  no  Huguenot  will  ever  dare  to 
knock  at  my  door  again." 

**  You  have  also  spoken  frequently  at  the  Protestant 
meetings,"  continued  Ddmochar^s. 

''I  am  an  advocate,"  whined  Des  Avenelles.  "Be- 
sides, I  have  always  spoken  in  favor  of  moderate 
measures.  You  ought  to  know  that,  since  you  know 
everything." 

Summoning  courage  to  raise  his  eyes  to  these  two  for- 
bidding personages,  Des  Avenelles  went  on,  — 

"  But,  asking  your  pardon,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  do 
not  know  everything ;  for  you  speak  only  about  me,  and 
have  nothing  to  say  about  the  affairs  of  the  party  in 
general,  which  are  in  truth  of  vast  moment.  Therefore 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  are  many  things  of  which  you 
still  know  nothing." 

"  That  is  just  where  you  are  mistaken,"  retorted  the 
lieutenant;  " and  we  will  prove  it  to  you." 

D^mochar^s  motioned  him  to  be  careful. 

"I  understand  you,  Monsieur  le  Grand  Inquisiteur," 
said  he ;  "  but  there  can  be  no  imprudence  in  showing 
our  hand  to  Monsieur,  for  Monsieur  will  not  leave  this 
place  for  a  long  time  to  come." 

"  What !  not  leave  here  for  a  long  time  1 "  cried  Pierre 
des  Avenelles,  in  afiright. 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  coolly  remarked  Monsieur  de 
Braguelonne.  *'  Do  you  imagine,  pray,  that  under  color 
of  coming  here  to  make  revelations,  you  will  be  allowed 
at  your  ease  to  observe  our  position,  and  assure  yourself 
as  to  the  extent  of  our  information,  and  then  go  and  re- 
port everything  to  your  accomplices  1    That  won't  do^ 
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*  Priaonar !  '^  Da  lymuSm  mumumL  tbe  «ani  as  7 
^fei'wlieiiiied  sK  tiis  tJHwiirfit ;  bos  upon.  tfflTiM.ijioi  &• 
fldapCefi  ft  dii&ZQXc  Qine.  (Jqt  bbbl  vv  BHifipmbg^  haii 
ciie  eoaaoB  «tf  isowaniice  in  tfas  inghwit  <iecreB. 

**  Ohr  v^  —  in  fbcL  I  madL  nn&r  ic  » I  *  bs  eneA. 
*  r  sm.  ni^'"^  sftr  hons  witb  jon  tfaan  I  ^jwwrfrf  be  ct 
hj^THi^  in.  tfi^  xnidac  of  aH  char  pkife-bacdbin^  XnA 
J4Q  hft^e  dettnninfld  to  fcoep  me  hse;  Mmuieur  is 
tenant,  jca  viH  have  no  xnnhm  ocw  abont  qiiMiiHiig  ta 
nply  to  soma  of  my  r»pet:tfal  qpemiaoa^  Li  bit  lomiblie 
opmioa,  toti  are  not  ao  tbarnngblr  well  infinnnad  aa  joa 
Misve ,  and  I  dunk  I  may  find  aome  wax  cf  prariiig  mr 
ffiyyi  ^ith  and  mr  lovaltr  bv  Kme  Talxmble  rerdatxoii.* 

O  rf  «  «  rt 

''Ham'  I  modi  dcuhc  it,'*  replied  Monaieur  da 
Brumelofine. 

**  fa  the  fint  pbee,  what  do  jon  knew  about  the  latest 
meet  1x123  of  the  Hig-ienots,  Honaeigneur  [  **  aaked  tha 
advocate. 

**  Do  joa  mean  the  one  held  at  Xazitea  I  **  aaid  the 
lieutenant. 

**  Ah  !  do  Ton  know  that  ?  Terr  well !  Yea.  the  one 
hel<l  at  Nantea.     What  took  place  there  I " 

**I>o  joxL  refer  to  the  oonapiracr  that  waa  formed 
there  1**  rejoined  Monsienr  de  Bragoelonner  s^J^J- 

**  Alaa,  jea !  I  see  that  I  can  teQ  joa  nothing  of  con- 
sequence on  that  subject,''  replied  Dea  Avenellea.  ^  That 
c^^n-^iracy  —  " 

'^  Haa  for  ita  object  to  carrr  off  the  king  firom  Bloia, 
•abatitnte  the  princea  for  Measiema  de  Goiae  by  force. 
coDToke  the  Statea-Creneral,  etc.  All  thia  ia  ancient 
history,  my  dear  Monaienr  dea  Avenellea,  fin'  it  happened 
way  back  on  the  5th  of  Februaiy." 
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^And  the  conspiraton  who  feel  so  sure  of  their 
secret !  "  exclaimed  the  advocate.  ''  They  are  lost,  and 
myself  with  them ;  for  doubtless  you  know  the  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy  1 " 

"  The  secret  leaders  as  well  as  the  ayowed  ones.  The 
former  are  the  Prince  de  Cond6  and  the  admiral ;  while 
the  avowed  leaders  are  La  Renaudie,  Castelnau,  Ma- 
z^res  —  But  it  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  them 
all.  See,  here  is  a  list  of  their  names,  and  of  the  prov- 
inces as  well  which  they  are  respectively  expected  to 
incite  to  rebellion." 

''Great  God  of  mercy  I  How  skilful  are  the  police^ 
and  what  fools  the  conspirators ! "  cried  Des  Avenelles. 
"  Is  there  not,  then,  the  least  little  word  which  I  can  tell 
you,  which  you  do  not  already  know  ?  The  Prince  de 
Gond^  and  La  Renaudie,  for  instance,  —  do  you  know 
where  they  arel" 

"  Together  in  Paris." 

''  Why,  this  is  frightful  I  And  there  is  nothing  left 
for  me  to  do  but  to  commend  my  soul  to  God !  Yet, 
stay  !  —  one  word  more,  in  pity's  name  1  Whereabouts 
in  Paris  are  theyl" 

Monsieur  de  Braguelonne  did  not  immediately  reply, 
but  with  his  clear  and  piercing  glance  seemed  to  be 
reading  Des  Avenelles's  soul  and  his  eyes  to  their 
lowest  depths. 

The  latter,  with  labored  breath,  repeated  his  ques- 
tion,—  "Do  you  know  in  what  part  of  Paris  the 
Prince  de  Conde  and  La  Renaudie  now  are,  Mon- 
seigneur  1 " 

''  We  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  them/'  replied 
Monsieur  de  Braguelonne. 

''But  you  haven't  found  them  yet!"  cried  Des 
Avenelles,  with  delight.     "  Ah  1   God  be  praised  I     I 
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ijT  ilill  vin  inj  pudoD.    I  know  vime  ^^7  ""* 


Demodkareg*!  eje  gliitened ;  but  the  lieutenant  of  po- 
liee  ooDoealed  his  wrfidartioPL 

**  Pnjy  where  are  they  t**  he  aaid  in  the  moat  indiflfeicnt 
tone  imaginafale. 

^At  mj  hooae^  Mesaeun^  at  mj  houae!"  aaid  the 
advocate,  proodlj. 

^  I  knew  ity"  cahnlj  replied  Monnenr  de  Bmgaelonne. 

^  What  do  joo  aay, — yoa  knew  that,  toot "  ejaculated 
Dea  Avenellea,  wboae  cheeks  lost  their  odor  again. 

'*  To  be  sore  I  did ;  bat  I  wished  to  test  your  good 
fiuth.  Come,  it  is  all  right,  and  I  am  content  with  you! 
Yoor  case  was  a  yery  serioas  one,  to  say  the  least  To 
think  of  having  sheltered  such  great  villains  !  " 

"Ton  made  yourself  quite  as  guilty  as  they,"  said 
D^mochare-},  seutentiously. 

''  Oh,  don*t  say  so,  Monseigueur ! "  rejoined  Des  Ave- 
nelles.  *'I  feared  I  was  incurring  great  risks,  and  I 
have  hardly  dared  to  breathe  since  I  have  known  the 
horrible  plans  of  my  two  guests.  But  I  have  known 
them  only  three  days,  —  only  three  days,  I  solemnly 
swear!  You  should  know  that  I  was  not  present  at 
the  Nantes  gathering.  When  the  Prince  de  Cond^  and 
the  Seigneur  de  la  Renaudie  arrived  at  my  house  in  the 
early  part  of  this  week,  I  believed  myself  to  be  harboring 
adherents  of  the  Reformed  religion,  but  not  conspirators. 
I  have  a  holy  horror  of  conspirators  and  conspiracies ! 
They  said  nothing  to  me  on  the  subject  at  first ;  and  it 
is  that  for  which  I  am  angry  with  them.  Thus  to  ex- 
pose to  deadly  peril,  without  his  knowledge,  a  poor  fellow 
who  had  never  done  them  aught  but  good  turns,  —  that 
was  very  wrong.  But  these  great  personages  never  do 
otherwise." 
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**  What 's  that  1 "  was  Monsieur  de  Braguelonne's  sharp 
retorty  —  for  he  considered  himself  a  very  great  man 
mdeed. 

''  I  refer  to  the  great  personages  of  the  Reformed  reli- 
gion," the  advocate  made  haste  to  explain.  '^Howeyer^ 
they  began  by  keeping  everything  from  me ;  but  they  were 
whispering  together  all  day  long,  and  writing  day  and 
night ;  visits  they  received  every  minute.  I  watched  and 
listened ;  in  short,  I  guessed  at  the  beginning  of  the  plot, 
so  that  they  were  obliged  to  tell  me  everything,  —  their 
meeting  at  Nantes,  their  great  conspiracy ;  in  fact,  all 
this  that  you  know,  and  which  they  thought  so  carefully 
concealed.  But  since  that  revelation  I  have  not  been 
able  to  sleep  or  eat ;  I  have  just  existed.  Every  time 
that  anybody  came  to  my  house  —  and  God  knows  how 
often  people  have  come  there  !  —  I  would  imagine  that 
they  had  come  to  carry  me  before  the  judges.  During 
the  night,  in  my  rare  moments  of  feverish  sleep,  I  dreamed 
of  nothing  but  courts  and  scaffolds  and  executioners,  and  I 
would  awake  bathed  in  a  cold  perspiration,  to  begin  again 
my  unceasing  attempts  to  foresee  and  estimate  the  risk  I 
was  running." 

"  The  risk  you  were  running,  did  you  say  1 "  said  Mon- 
sieur de  Bragueloune.    "  Why,  prison  in  the  first  place  —  " 

"  And  torture  in  the  second,"  added  D^mochar^. 

"To  be  followed  probably  by  hanging,"  said  the 
lieutenant. 

"Or  the  stake,  possibly,"  oontiuued  the  grand  in- 
quisitor. 

"  The  wheel  has  been  known  to  be  used  in  such  cases," 
the  lieutenant  put  in,  as  a  suitably  effective  end  to  the 
list. 

"  Imprisoned  !  tortured  I  hanged  !  burned  alive !  broken 
on  the  wheel  I "   Poor  Des  Avenelles  repeated  every  word 
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as  if  he  had  actuaUy  undeigone  each  of  the  pnnishments 
they  enumexated. 

**  Dame  /  You  are  an  advocate,  and  should  know  the 
law/'  retorted  Monsieur  de  Braguelonne. 

''  Indeed,  I  know  it  only  too  well ! "  oried  Des  Ave- 
nelles.  '^  Therefore,  after  three  days  of  mortal  anguish, 
I  could  restrain  myself  no  longer:  I  felt  that  such  a 
secret  was  too  heavy  a  burden  for  my  responsibility,  and 
I  came  to  deposit  it  in  your  hands.  Monsieur  le  Lieuten- 
ant de  Police.'* 

'^  That  was  the  safest  course  to  pursue,"  replied  Mon- 
sieur de  Braguelonne ;  **  and  although,  as  you  see,  your 
revelation  is  of  no  great  service  to  us,  still  we  will  take 
your  good  intentions  into  consideration.'' 

He  talked  for  some  moments  in  a  low  tone  with  De 
Mouchy,  who  seemed  to  be  urging  him,  not  without  much 
resistance,  to  adopt  a  certain  course  of  action. 

"  Before  everything,  I  beg  you,  for  mercy's  sake,"  said 
Des  Avenel]es,  imploringly,  **  not  to  betray  my  defection 
to  my  former  —  accomplices;  for,  alas!  they  who  mur- 
dered President  Minard  might  well  do  me  an  ill  turn 
also." 

"  We  will  keep  your  secret,"  replied  the  lieutenant  of 
police. 

*^  But  you  propose  to  keep  me  a  prisoner,  do  you 
nott"  said  Des  Avenelles,  with  a  very  humbled  and 
frightened  air. 

"  No ;  you  may  return  fV^ely  to  your  own  house  at  any 
moment,"  replied  De  Braguelonne. 

"  Do  you  mean  it  1 "  said  the  advocate.  "  Ah  !  I  see 
you  propose  to  arrest  my  guests  1 " 

**  Not  your  guests,  either.  They  will  remain  as  free  as 
yourself." 

*'  How  is  that  1 "  asked  Des  Avenelles,  in  amazement 
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"  Just  listen  to  me  a  moment,"  replied  Monsienr  de 
Braguelonne,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  ''and  pay  good 
heed  to  my  words.  You  will  return  at  once  to  your  own 
house,  lest  a  too  long  absence  should  arouse  suspicion. 
Tou  will  say  not  a  word  more  to  your  guests,  either  as  to 
your  own  fears  or  their  secrets.  You  will  act,  and  leave 
them  to  act,  as  if  you  had  not  been  in  this  room  to-day. 
Do  you  understand  mel  Hinder  nothing,  and  express 
surprise  at  nothing.     Let  things  take  their  course." 

**  That  is  easily  done,"  said  Des  Avenelles. 

*'  However,"  added  Monsieur  de  Braguelonne,  ''  if  we 
need  any  information,  we  will  either  send  to  you  for  it 
or  summon  you  hither,  and  you  will  hold  yourself  always 
in  readiness  to  serve  us  in  either  way.  If  a  descent  upon 
your  house  is  judged  necessary,  you  will  lend  a  hand  in 
making  it  effective." 

**  Since  I  have  done  so  much  merely  to  make  a  beginning, 
I  will  go  through  with  it,"  said  Des  Avenelles,  with  a  sigh. 

"Very  well.  One  word  in  conclusion.  If  matters 
progress  in  a  way  to  prove  that  you  have  obeyed  these 
very  simple  instructions,  yon  shall  have  your  pardon; 
but  if  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  you  have  been  in 
the  least  degree  indiscreet,  you  will  be  the  first  to  be 
punished,  and  will  suffer  worse  than  all  the  others." 

''  You  shall  be  burned  alive,  by  our  Liady ! "  chimed 
in  D^mochar^  in  his  deep  and  gloomy  voice. 

"  However  —  "  began  the  trembling  advocate. 

''That  is  sufficient,"  said  De  Braguelonne.  "You 
have  heard;  see  that  you  remember.     Au  rtvoirP 

He  made  an  imperious  motion  with  his  hand.  The 
too  prudent  advocate  left  the  room,  relieved  and  anxious 
at  the  same  time. 

After  his  departure,  for  a  moment  nothing  was  said  by 
the  two  others. 
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To«  vkhad  it  n,  ad  I  jxidcd,*  nad  tk 

;  "^biit  leoofiBM  tint  I  lave  KtijOi  doobci  Mto 
the  wiKkm  of  thftt  mode  of  pneedare." 

^  Xo^  eT«fTtlixzig  is  M  vdl  ms  can  be,"^  re{ 
dbares.  "  Thii  boBiiea  muit  be  aUoved  to  take  iti 
coiuMy  sod  vitb  tint  in  Tiev,  tlie  nnpcrtuit  point 
not  to  grre  the  ahnn  to  the  ecnspcnton. 
think  tbemvlTeB  mm  of  their  aecrety  and  go  abend  in 
their  fdie  wtcantj.  Tber  fancr  that  ther  are  maidumg 
in  darkneM,  while  we  are  foOowing  all  their  mofcmenta 
in  the  broad  davlight.  It  is  soperb!  Such  another 
oeeasioQ  to  strike  a  dead! j  blow  at  the  root  of  the  heresj 
win  not  present  itself  in  twentr  jeazs.  Besides,  I  know 
the  ideas  of  his  Eminenoe  the  Caidinal  de  Lorraine  opon 
this  matter.^ 

**  Jitter  than  I  do,  to  be  sore,^  said  De  Braguelonne. 
**  What  are  we  to  do  now  I" 

^  Yoa  will  remain  at  Pans,"  said  D^mocharesy  "  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Ugni^res  and  Des  Avenelles,  keep 
a  strict  watch  npon  the  two  leading  conspirators.  I  shall 
set  oat  in  an  boor  for  Blots,  to  warn  Messieurs  de  Guise. 
The  cardinal  will  be  somewhat  alarmed  at  first,  but  Le 
Balafr^  is  with  him  to  encourage  him ;  and  when  he  comes 
to  thiok  it  over,  he  wiU  be  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight.  It 
is  for  those  two  to  assemble  in  a  fortnight  around  the 
king,  without  disturbance,  aU  the  forces  they  hare  avail* 
able.  Meanwhile,  our  Huguenots  will  have  nothing  to 
startle  them ;  they  will  fall  in  a  body,  or  one  by  one,  into 
the  trap  we  have  laid,  the  blind  fools,  and  they  will  be  at 
our  mercy.  We  shall  have  them,  and  then,  — '  General 
slaughter ! ' " 

The  grand  inquisitor  stalked  up  and  down  the  room 
rubbing  his  hands  for  joy. 

''  May  Crod  grant,**  said  Monsieur  de  Braguelonne, ''  that 
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no  unforeseen  event  shall  reduce  this  splendid  soheme 
to  nought  I " 

"  Impossible  1 "  D^mochar&s  made  haste  to  say.  "  Gen- 
eral slaughter !  We  have  them  on  the  hip !  Call  Ligni- 
^res  back,  if  you  will,  so  that  he  may  finish  with  the 
information  he  has  for  us,  which  I  am  to  report  to  the 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine.  But  I  look  upon  the  heresy  as 
already  extinct.     General  slaughter  1 " 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

A  CHILD  KINO  A5D  QUBEN. 

If  in  imagination  we  go  forward  two  days,  and  trayeFse 
forty  leagues  of  space,  we  may  fancy  ourselves  on  the 
27th  of  February  at  the  splendid  Ch&teau  de  Blois,  where 
the  court  was  temporarily  established. 

There  had  been  a  great  celebration  at  the  chftteau 
the  day  before,  with  jousting  and  ballets  and  allegorical 
representatiousy  all  under  the  direction  of  Monsieur 
Antoine  de  Baif  the  poet. 

So  that  on  the  morning  in  question  the  young  king 
and  his  queen,  for  whose  entertainment  the  fete  had 
been  given,  had  risen  rather  later  than  usual,  and  not 
fully  rested  from  the  fatigue  of  their  holiday-making. 

Fortunately  no  reception  was  appointed  for  that  day, 
80  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  amuse  themselves  by 
chatting  over  at  their  leisure  the  things  that  had  pleased 
their  fancy. 

"  For  my  own  part,"  said  Mary  Stuart,  "  I  thought 
all  the  entertainments  the  finest  and  rarest  things  ima- 
ginable." 

"Yes,"  replied  Fran9ois,  "especially  the  ballets  and 
the  scenes  that  were  acted.  But  I  must  confess  that  the 
sonnets  and  madrigals  seemed  to  me  a  trifle  tiresome.'* 

"What !"  cried  Mary;  "why,  they  were  very  bright 
and  clever,  I  assure  you." 

"But  too  everlastingly  eulogistic,  you  must  agree, 
mifffionne.    You  see,  it 's  not  especially  amusing  to  hear 
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one's  self  praised  thus  by  the  hoar ;  and  I  could  not  help 
fancying  last  evening  that  the  good  God  Himself  must 
sometimes  have  His  moments  of  being  bored  in  His 
Paradise.  Then  you  must  remember,  too,  that  these 
gentlemen,  especially  Messieurs  de  Eaif  and  de  Maison- 
fleur,  have  a  way  of  interlarding  their  discourse  with 
numbers  of  Latin  words,  which  I  do  not  always  under- 
stand." 

*'  But  that  has  a  very  learned  air,"  said  Mary,  '*  and 
it  is  a  fashion  which  makes  me  feel  very  literary  and  of 
very  correct  taste." 

''Ah,  Mary,  you  know  so  much  yourself!"  replied 
the  young  king,  smiling.  "You  can  make  verses,  and 
you  understand  Latin,  too,  while  J  have  never  succeeded 
in  making  any  headway  in  it." 

**  But  study  is  our  lot,  and  the  only  amusement  we 
women  have,  just  as  you  men  and  princes  are  bom  to 
action  and  command." 

''  Nevertheless,"  rejoined  Francois,  ''just  for  the  sake 
of  equalling  you  in  one  thing,  I  would  like  to  know  as 
much  as  my  brother  Charles." 

"  Apropos  of  our  brother  Charles,"  Mary  interrupted, 
"  did  you  notice  him  yesterday  in  the  part  he  assumed  in 
the  allegory  of  *  lieligion  defended  by  the  Three  Divine 
Virtues '  1 " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  king ;  "  he  was  one  of  the  horsemen 
who  represented  the  virtues,  —  Charity,  I  think." 

"The  very  same,"  replied  Mary.  "Well,  did  you 
see.  Sire,  with  what  fury  he  belabored  the  head  of  poor 
Heresy  1 " 

"Yes,  indeed,  when  she  came  forward  in  the  midst 
of  the  flames  with  the  body  of  a  serpent.  Charles 
seemed  to  be  quite  beside  himself,  really." 

^^And,  tell  me,  gentle  Sire,''  continued  the  queen, 
VOL.  II. — 27 
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''did  not  that  head  of  Heresy  aeem  to  yoa  to  resemhlB 
some  onel" 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Fran9oi8,  « I  thought  I  must  be 
mistaken ;  bnt  it  assuredly  wore  the  expression  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Coligny,  did  it  not  9" 

''  Say,  rather,  that  it  was  Monsieur  I'Amiral,  feature 
for  feature." 

"And  all  those  devils  who  carried  him  off! "  said  the 
king. 

"  And  the  joy  of  our  uncle  the  cardinal  i " 

"  And  my  mother's  smile." 

"  It  was  almost  frightful ! "  said  the  young  queen. 
''And  yet,  Frangois,  your  mother  was  very  beautiful 
last  evening  with  her  dress  of  shimmering  gold  and  her 
tan-colored  veil,  —  a  magnificent  costume  ! " 

"Tee,  it  was,"  replied  the  king;  "and  so,  my 
miffnonne,  I  have  ordered  a  similar  dress  for  you  at 
Constantinople,  through  Monsieur  de  Grandchamp,  and 
you  shall  also  have  a  veil  of  Roman  gauze  like  my 
mother's." 

"  Oh,  thanks,  my  gallant  spouse !  Thanks  I  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  envy  the  fate  of  our  sister  l^isabeth  of 
Spain,  who,  they  say,  never  wears  the  same  dress  twice. 
And  yet  I  should  not  like  to  have  any  woman  in  France, 
even  your  mother,  seem  to  be  more  finely  dressed  than 
I,  especially  in  your  eyes." 

"Ah,  what  difference  does  it  make,  after  allf"  said 
the  king ;  "  for  will  you  not  always  be  the  loveliest  of 
them  alii" 

"  It  hardly  seemed  so  yesterday,"  pouted  Mary;  "for 
after  the  torch-dance  that  I  danced,  you  never  said  a 
single  word  to  me.  I  must  needs  think  that  you  did 
not  like  it." 

Indeed  I  did!"  cried  Fran9ois;  "but  what  could 
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I  say,  in  God's  name,  beside  all  those  clever  wits  of  the 
court  who  were  pouring  compliments  upon  you  in  prose 
and  verse  1  Dubellay  claimed  that  you  had  no  need  of 
a  torch  like  the  other  ladies,  but  that  the  light  that 
shone  from  your  eyes  was  sufficient.  Maisonfleur  was 
appalled  at  the  danger  from  the  vivid  sparks  from  your 
eyes  which  were  never  extinguished  and  might  destroy 
the  entire  halL  Whereupon  Ronsard  added  that  the 
stars  which  shone  in  your  head  might  serve  to  lighten 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  to  put  the  sun  to  shame 
by  day.  Was  there  any  need,  pray,  after  all  those  poetic 
flights  for  me  to  come  and  add  my  poor  testimony  that 
I  thought  you  and  your  dance  fascinating)" 

"  Why  not  ] "  was  Mary's  playful  retort.  "  That  little 
word  from  you  would  have  rejoiced  my  heart  more  than 
all  their  tasteless  flattery." 

"Well,  then,  I  say  it  this  morning,  mignonne,  with  all 
my  heart ;  for  the  dance  was  perfect,  and  almost  made  me 
forget  the  Spanish  pavane  which  I  used  to  like  so  much, 
and  the  Italian  pazzemeni,  which  you  and  poor  ^isabeth 
danced  together  so  divinely.  In  fact,  dear,  whatever  you 
do  is  always  done  better  than  what  others  do ;  for  you  are 
the  fairest  of  the  fair,  and  the  prettiest  women  look  like 
chambermaids  beside  you !  Yes,  in  your  royal  attire  or 
in  this  simple  dishabille,  you  are  always  the  same,  my 
queen  and  my  love.  I  see  only  you,  and  I  love  none 
but  you  I" 

"  Dear  tntgnon  /  " 

'*  My  adored  darling  I " 

"  My  life  ! " 

"  My  supreme  and  only  good !  See  I  Though  you  had 
but  a  peasant's  hood,  I  would  love  you  better  than  all  the 
queens  of  the  earth  I  " 

"  For  my  own  part,"  replied  Mary,  "  though  you  were 
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but  a  simple  page,  you  and  none  other  would  reign  in  my 
heart." 

"Oh^  mon  Dieuf"  added  Francois,  ''how  I  love  to 
pass  my  fingers  through  your  soft  silky,  fair  hair,  and 
to  play  with  it  and  tangle  it  I  I  can  well  imagine  that 
your  women  might  often  ask  leave  to  kiss  that  round 
white  neck,  and  those  arms,  so  beautifully  turned  and  so 
plump.    But  don't  you  let  them  any  more,  Mary  1 " 

"  Why  not,  pray  1 " 

'^  Because  I  am  jealous  ! "  said  the  king. 

**  Foolish  child  I "  laughed  Mary,  with  an  adorable 
childish  gesture. 

"  Ah ! "  cried  Fran9ois,  passionately,  "  if  I  had  to 
choose  between  renounciug  my  crown  and  my  Mary, 
the  choice  would  soon  be  made." 

"  What  maduess  ! "  exclaimed  Mary.  **  How  could 
any  one  give  up  the  crown  of  France,  which  is  the  fairest 
of  all  after  the  heavenly  crown  1" 

"  Because  of  the  mark  it  makes  upon  my  brow  ! "  said 
Fran9ois,  with  a  smile  that  was  half  playful  and  half 
sad. 

"What!"  said  Mary.  "Oh,  but  I  forgot  that  we 
have  one  matter  to  settle  —  and  a  matter  of  the  most 
supreme  importance  —  which  my  imcle  De  Lorraine  has 
thrust  upon  us." 

"  Oh,  ho ! "  cried  the  king ;  "  that  does  uot  often 
happen." 

"  He  leaves  it  for  us,"  said  Mary,  very  seriously,  "  to  de- 
cide upon  the  color  of  the  uniform  of  our  Swiss  Guards." 

"That  is  a  mark  of  confidence  which  does  us  great 
honor.  Let  us  consult  upon  it.  What  is  your  Majesty's 
opinion  upon  this  difficult  question,  Madame  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  must  only  speak  after  you,  Sire." 

"  Well,  then,  I  think  that  the  style  of  the  coat  should 
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remain  the  same, — a  broad  doublet  with  full  sleevesy 
with  slashiugs  in  three  colors.     Am  I  not  right  T* 

^'YeSy  Sire;  but  what  shall  the  colors  bel  That  is 
the  question  ] " 

"  It  is  not  an  easy  one ;  but  that  is  because  you  do  not 
help  me^  my  fair  adviser.     The  first  color  1  ** 

"It  ought  to  be  white/'  said  Mary,  —  "the  color  of 
France." 

"  Then  the  second,"  declared  Francois,  ^  shall  be  that 
of  Scotland,  —  blue." 

"  Very  well ;  but  the  third  T' 

"  How  woidd  yellow  do  1 " 

"  Oh,  no ;  that  is  the  color  of  Spain.  Green  would  be 
better." 

"  That  is  the  color  of  the  Guises,"  said  the  king. 

"  Very  well,  Monsieur ;  is  that  a  reason  for  exclud- 
ing it  1 " 

"No,  indeed;  but  will  these  three  colors  harmonize 
welll" 

"  Well  thought  of! "  cried  Mary  Stuart  " Let  us  take 
red,  the  color  of  Switzerland  ;  it  will  be  in  a  measure  a 
reminder  of  their  country  to  the  poor  fellows." 

"  An  idea  as  kind  as  your  heart,  Mary,"  the  king  re- 
sponded. "  There !  that  momentous  afiair  has  come  to 
a  glorious  conclusion.  Ouf  1  we  have  had  enough  trouble 
with  it;  fortunately,  more  serious  matters  do  not  give 
us  so  much.  And  your  dear  uncles,  Mary,  are  so  willing 
to  relieve  me  of  all  the  burden  of  government  1  it  is  de- 
lightful !  They  do  the  writing,  and  I  have  only  to  sign 
my  name,  sometimes  without  even  reading ;  so  that  my 
crown  placed  upon  my  royal  couch  would  serve  quite 
as  well  as  I,  if  the  whim  should  seize  me  to  take  a 
journey." 

"  Do  you  not  feel  sure,  Sire,"  asked  Mary,  "  that  my 
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undee  will  never  have  aught  at  heart  save  your  interest 
and  that  of  France  f " 

**  How  can  I  help  knowing  it  %  **  was  the  reply.  ^  They 
tell  me  of  it  too  often  to  give  me  any  hope  of  forgetting 
it  For  instanoe,  it  is  the  day  for  a  meeting  of  the 
council  to-day;  and  we  shall  see  Monsieur  le  Cardinal 
de  Lorraine  come  in  with  his  deep  humility  and  his  over- 
done respecty  —  which  do  not  always  amuse  me,  I  con- 
fess, —  and  shsdl  hear  him  say  in  his  soft  voice,  bowing 
at  eveiy  word, '  Sire,  the  suggestion  I  have  the  honor  to 
make  to  your  Majesty  is  aimed  only  at  maintaining  the 
honor  of  your  crown.  Your  Migesty  cannot  doubt  the 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  your  reign  and  the  welfare  of  your 
people  by  which  we  are  animated.  Sire,  the  splendor  of 
the  throne  and  of  the  Church  is  the  only  end,'  etc** 

"  How  perfectly  you  imitate  him !  "  cried  Mary,  laugh- 
ing and  clapping  her  hands. 

But  in  a  more  serious  tone  she  continued,  — 

''We  must  be  indulgent  and  generous,  Frangois. 
Pray,  do  you  suppose  that  your  lady-mother,  Catherine  de 
M^dicis,  gives  me  much  pleasure  when,  with  her  pale  &ce 
sternly  set,  she  reads  me  endless  sermons  upon  my  dress 
and  my  servants  and  my  establishment  1  Can  you  not 
hear  her  now  saying  to  me,  with  her  lips  pursed  up, 
*  My  daughter,  you  are  the  queen.  I  am  to-day  only  the 
second  woman  in  the  kingdom ;  but  if  I  were  in  your 
place,  I  should  require  my  women  to  attend  Mass  no  less 
regularly  than  vespers  and  the  sermon ;  if  I  were  in  your 
place,  I  would  never  wear  carnation  velvet,  because  it  is 
too  gaudy  a  color ;  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  have 
my  silver-gray  dress  made  over,  because  it  is  too  decol- 
lettee  ;  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  never  dance  my- 
self, but  would  be  content  to  watch  others ;  if  I  were  in 
your  place  —  *  " 
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^  Oh,  oh  ! "  cried  the  king,  shrieklDg  with  laughter ; 
**  it  is  my  mother  herself  I  But  then,  you  see,  mignonne, 
she  is  my  mother,  after  all ;  and  I  have'  already  of- 
fended her  grievously  by  leaving  no  share  for  her  in 
the  affairs  of  State,  which  are  entirely  administered  by 
your  uncles;  so  we  must  put  up  with  some  things 
we  don't  like,  and  respectfully  bear  with  her  scolding. 
I,  too,  will  resign  myself  to  the  gentle  tutelage  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  just  because  you  are  his  niece,  do 
you  hear  1 " 

"  Thanks,  dear  Sire  !  —  thanks  for  the  sacrifice  ! "  and 
Mary  emphasized  her  words  with  a  kiss. 

"But,  joking  apart,"  continued  Francois,  "there  are 
times  when  I  am  tempted  to  renounce  the  title  of  king, 
as  I  have  already  abandoned  the  power." 

"  Oh,  why  do  you  say  that  1"  cried  Mary. 

"  Because  I  feel  it,  Mary.  Ah,  if  only  it  were  not 
necessary  to  be  King  of  France  in  order  to  be  your  hus- 
band I  Just  consider  a  moment !  I  have  nought  but 
the  weariness  and  restraints  of  royalty.  The  humblest 
of  our  subjects  is  freer  than  I.  Why,  if  I  had  not  been 
downright  angry  at  the  suggestion,  we  should  have  had 
to  occupy  separate  apartments  !  Why,  do  you  suppose  ? 
Because  they  alleged  that  it  was  the  custom  of  kings  and 
queens  of  France  I " 

"  How  ridiculous  they  are  with  their  customs ! "  ex- 
claimed Mary.  "Oh,  well,  we  have  changed  all  that, 
and  established  a  new  custom,  —  which,  thank  God,  is 
much  better  than  the  other." 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,  Mary.  But,  tell  me,  do  you  know 
the  secret  desire  I  have  been  cherishing  for  a  long 
time  1 " 

"  No,  —  indeed  I  do  not." 

"  Well,  it  is  to  break  loose  for  a  while,  —  to  fly  or 
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steal  away,  and  leave  the  throne  to  take  care  of  itself; 
to  turn  our  backs  upon  PariSy  Blois,  yes,  even  upon 
France  itself,  and  go  —  where)  I  don't  know  nor 
care,  so  long  as  it  is  far  away  from  here,  where  we  can 
breathe  at  our  ease  for  a  little  while  like  other  people. 
Mary,  would  not  such  a  journey,  say  for  six  mouths  or 
a  year,  please  you?" 

"Oh,  I  should  be  perfectly  delighted,  my  beloved 
Sire,"  replied  Mary,  "  especially  for  your  sake ;  for  I  am 
sometimes  unquiet  about  your  health,  and  you  suffer  too 
frequently  with  these  distressing  headaches.  The  change 
of  air  and  of  scene  would  distract  your  thoughts,  and  be 
a  most  excellent  thing  for  you.  Yes,  let  us  go,  let  us  go  ! 
But,  oh  1  the  cardinal  and  the  queen-mother,  —  will  they 
listen  to  such  a  plan  1 " 

**  Well,  after  I  am  king  and  I  am  master,'*  said  Fran- 
<^is.  "  The  kingdom  is  quiet  and  peaceable ;  and  since 
they  get  along  very  well  without  my  will  in  the  govern- 
ment, they  can  do  quite  as  well  without  my  presence. 
We  will  take  our  flight  in  advance  of  the  winter,  Mary, 
like  the  swallows.  Let  us  see.  Where  would  you  like 
to  go )    Suppose  we  were  to  visit  your  Scottish  States  ] " 

"  What !  cross  the  sea  1 "  said  Mary.  "  Expose  your 
delicate  chest,  my  mignon,  to  those  dangerous  fogs? 
No  1  I  should  prefer  our  smiling  Touraine  and  this  fair 
Chateau  de  Blois.  But  why  should  we  not  pay  a  visit  to 
our  sister  !l^lisabeth  in  Spain  1 " 

"  The  air  of  Madrid  is  not  wholesome  for  kings  of 
France,  Mary." 

"Oh,  well!  Italy,  then!"  suggested  Mary.  "It  is 
always  lovely  there,  and  always  warm,  —  blue  sky  and 
blue  water ;  orange-trees  in  flower,  and  music,  and  con- 
tinual holiday-making ! " 

"  Italy  accepted  !  *'  cried  the  king,  joyously.    "  We  will 
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see  the  Holy  Catholic  Religion  in  all  its  glory, —  the 
magnificent  churches  and  the  relics  of  the  saints.^' 

''And  Eaphaers  paintings/'  added  Mary,  ''and  St. 
Peter's,  and  the  Vatican." 

"  We  will  ask  the  Holy  Father  for  his  hlessing,  and 
will  bring  back  our  hands  full  of  indulgences." 

"  Oh,  it  will  be  delightful,"  said  the  queen,  "  to  realize 
this  lovely  dream  together,  side  by  side,  beloved  and  lov- 
ing, with  heaven  in  our  hearts,  and  on  our  heads  —  " 

"  Paradise ! "  cried  Francois,  enthusiastically. 

But  even  as  he  spoke,  carried  away  by  the  fascinating 
thought,  the  door  opened  suddenly,  and  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine,  pushing  aside  the  usher  in  attendance,  who 
had  no  time  to  announce  him,  burst  into  the  royal  apart* 
ment,  pale  and  breathless. 

The  Due  de  Guise,  less  excited  but  quite  as  serious, 
followed  his  brother  at  a  short  distance,  and  his  measured 
step  could  be  heard  in  the  antechamber  through  the  doofy 
which  remained  open. 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

BND  OF  THE  ITALIAN  JOURNBT. 

^Wbll,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,*'  said  the  young  king, 
warmly,  ''  am  I  not  to  be  allowed  a  moment  of  leisure 
and  freedom  even  in  this  place  Y" 

"  Sire,'*  replied  Charles  de  Lorraine,  "  I  am  very  sorry 
to  disobey  your  Majesty's  orders ;  but  the  affair  which 
has  led  my  brother  and  myself  hither  is  of  too  great 
moment  to  admit  of  delay." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Due  de  Guise  came  gravely  in, 
saluted  the  king  and  queen  silently,  and  remained 
standing  behind  his  brother,  mute,  immovable,  and 
very  serious. 

"Very  well!  I  am  listening,  Monsieur;  therefore 
speak,"  said  Fran9ois  to  the  cardinal. 

"  Sire,"  continued  the  latter,  "  a  conspiracy  against 
your  Majesty  has  been  discovered,  and  your  life  is  no 
longer  safe  in  this  Chliteau  de  Blois ;  you  should  depart 
hence  immediately." 

"  A  conspiracy !  Depart  from  Blois ! "  exclaimed  the 
king.     "  Pray,  what  does  all  this  mean  1 " 

"It  means,  Sire,  that  evil-minded  men  are  conspiring 
against  the  life  and  the  crown  of  your  Majesty." 

"  What !  "  said  Franqois,  "  can  they  have  any  ill-will 
against  me,  so  young  as  I  am,  and  only  seated  on  the 
throne  yesterday  1  against  me,  who  have  never  injured 
a  single  soul,  —  that  is  to  say,  knowingly  or  wilfully  1 
Who  are  these  evil-minded  men,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  1 " 
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"  Why,  who  should  they  be,"  rejoined  Charles  de  Lor- 
raine, "  if  not  these  cursed  Huguenot  heretics  1 '' 

"  Heretics  again  ! "  cried  the  king.  "  Are  you  sure, 
Monsieur,  that  you  are  not  allowing  yourself  to  be  led 
astray  by  suspicions  which  have  no  foundation  in 
fact  ? " 

''Alas!"  said  the  cardinal,  ''there  is,  unhappily,  no 
room  for  doubt  now." 

The  young  king,  whose  delightful  dreams  were  thus 
interrupted  by  this  unpleasant  reality,  seemed  greatly 
annoyed;  Mary  was  much  disturbed  by  his  ill-humor, 
and  the  cardinal  very  anxious  over  the  news  he  had 
brought.  Le  Balafr^,  alone  calm  and  self-controlled, 
awaited  the  result  of  all  this  talk  in  an  attitude  of 
utter  impassibility. 

"  In  God's  name,  what  have  I  done  to  my  people  that 
they  love  me  no  longer) "  continued  Francois,  bitterly. 

"I  think  I  told  yoiur  Majesty  that  it  is  only  the 
Huguenots  who  are  rebellious,"  said  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine. 

"  Well,  they  are  Frenchmen ! "  rejoined  the  king. 
"  In  fact,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  I  have  intrusted  all  my 
power  to  your  hands  in  the  hope  that  you  would  cause  it 
to  be  blessed,  and  yet  I  am  continually  encompassed  by 
anxiety  and  complaints  and  discontent." 

'*  Oh,  Sire,  Sire  I "  exclaimed  Mary  Stuart,  reproach- 
fully. 

The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  retorted  dryly,  — 

"  It  would  be  hardly  fair.  Sire,  to  hold  us  responsible 
for  ills  which  are  due  entirely  to  the  troublous  condition 
of  the  time." 

"Nevertheless,  Monsieur,"  continued  the  youthful 
king,  "  I  should  like  for  once  to  know  the  real  condition 
of  affairs,  and  to  be  without  you  at  my  side  for  a  while, 
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80  that  I  might  asoertaiii  whether  the  disaffection  is 
directed  against  myself  or  you." 

<^0h^  your  Majesty  I"  cried  Mary  Stuart,  in  great 
alarm. 

Fran9ois  said  no  more,  for  he  abeady  reproached  him- 
self for  having  gone  too  far.  The  Due  de  Guise  did  not 
manifest  the  least  disturbance.  Charles  de  Lorraine, 
after  an  embarrassing  silence,  replied,  with  the  dignified 
and  constndned  air  of  a  man  uiyusUy  offended,  — 

"  Sire,  since  we  are  unfortunate  enough  to  see  that 
our  efforts  are  misunderstood  or  not  appreciated,  and  are 
therefore  useless,  it  only  remains  for  us,  as  your  loyal 
subjects  and  devoted  kinsmen,  to  give  place  to  others 
more  worthy  or  more  fortunate  — " 

The  king,  in  his  confusion,  said  nothing ;  and  the  car- 
dinal continued,  after  a  pause,  — 

"  Your  Majesty  has  only  to  tell  us  in  whose  hands  to 
place  our  seals  of  office.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  noth- 
ing will  be  easier  than  to  fill  my  place.  Your  Majesty 
will  simply  have  to  choose  between  Monsieur  le  Chance- 
lier  Olivier,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  de  Toumon,  and 
Monsieur  de  rHdpital." 

Mary  Stuart  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  in  despair; 
while  poor  repentant  Fran9ois  would  have  asked  for 
nothing  better  than  to  recall  his  childish  indignation, 
but  the  haughty  silence  of  Le  £alafr6  frightened 
him. 

Charles  de  Lorraine  continued  :  **  The  office  of  grand 
master,  however,  and  the  management  of  affairs  in  case 
of  war,  demand  such  extraordinary  talents  and  such  lofty 
renown  that,  after  my  brother,  I  can  think  of  only  two 
men  who  could  venture  to  pretend  to  fill  his  place,  — 
Monsieur  de  Brissac,  perhaps  —  " 

^'  Oh,  Brissac  is  always  scold iug,  and  always  in  a  pas- 
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sion ! "  exclaimed  the  king ;  ''  he  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  I" 

"Well,  the  other  one,"  continued  the  cardinal,  "is 
Monsieur  de  Montmorency,  who  surely  has  the  renown 
even  though  he  lacks  the  necessary  talents." 

"  Oh,  no  1 "  Frantjois  objected  again ;  "  Monsieur  le 
Conn^table  is  too  old  for  me,  and  he  formerly  treated 
the  dauphin  too  slightingly  to  make  it  probable  that  he 
would  serve  the  king  with  due  respect  to-day.  But, 
Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  why  do  you  omit  to  mention  my 
other  kinsmen,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  —  the  Prince  de 
Cond^,  for  example  1 " 

**Sire,"  said  the  cardinal,  "it  is  with  deep  regret  that 
I  inform  your  Majesty  of  the  fact,  but  among  the  names 
of  the  secret  leader^of  the  conspiracy  that  has  been  un- 
earthed, that  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^  stands  first." 

"Is  it  possible r*  asked  the  young  king,  almost 
stupefied. 

"  Sire,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it." 

"  Then  this  must  be  really  a  serious  conspiracy  against 
the  State  1 "  said  Francois. 

"  It  is  almost  a  rebellion,  Sire,"  replied  the  cardinal ; 
"  and  since  your  Majesty  relieves  my  brother  and  myself 
from  the  most  awful  responsibility  that  has  ever  been 
laid  upon  us,  my  duty  compels  me  to  implore  you  to  name 
our  successors  as  soon  as  possible,  —  for  the  Huguenots 
will  be  under  the  walls  of  Blois  in  a  few  days." 

"  What  do  you  say,  my  uncle  ] "  cried  Mary,  in  dismay. 

"  The  truth,  Madame." 

"  Are  the  rebels  numerous  1 "  asked  the  king. 

"  Sire,  they  are  said  to  be  two  thousand  strong,"  replied 
the  cardinal.  "There  were  rumors  that  their  advance- 
guard  was  already  near  La  Carrelifere,  but  I  could  hardly 
believe  them  until  Monsieur  de  Mouchy  brought  me  in- 
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telligenoe  of  the  conspiracy  from  Paris.  We  will  withdraw 
sowy  Sire,  Monsieur  de  Guise  and  myself —  ^ 

"  What 's  that V  exclaimed  Fran^oia  "Do  you  both 
select  such  a  time  of  danger  as  this  to  desert  me )  ** 

^*  But  I  thought  I  imderstood,  Sire«"  returned  Charles 
de  Lorraine,  '*  that  such  was  your  Majesty's  intention.'* 

**  What  do  you  wish  1  *'  said  the  king.  **  I  cannot  help 
being  sad  when  I  see  how  many  enemies  you  have  made 
—  I  mean  how  many  enemies  I  have !  But  come,  let  us 
say  no  more  about  it,  good  uncle ;  give  me  more  details 
as  to  the  insolent  attempt  of  these  rebels." 

**  Pardon,  Sire  !  "  retorted  the  cardinal,  still  standing 
on  his  dignity;  ^' after  what  your  Majesty  has  said,  it 
seems  to  me  that  others  than  ourselves  —  " 

'*  Oh,  dear  uncle,  I  implore  you  to  say  no  more  about 
my  hasty  words,  which  I  am  sorry  for,"  said  Francois  II. 
''What  more  can  I  sayl  Must  I  apologize,  pray,  and 
ask  your  pardon  1 " 

"  Oh,  Sire  ! "  said  Charles  de  Lorraine,  "  at  the  mo- 
ment that  your  Majesty  restores  his  precious  confidence 
to  us—" 

"Entirely,  and  with  all  my  heart,"  added  the  king, 
offering  his  hand  to  the  cardinal. 

**  Just  so  much  valuable  time  lost !  "  said  the  Due  de 
Guise,  gravely. 

It  was  the  first  word  he  had  uttered  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  interview. 

He  came  forward  now,  as  if  all  that  had  gone  before 
had  been  simply  unimportant  preliminaries,  a  wearisome 
prologue,  in  which  he  had  allowed  the  Cardinal  de  Lor- 
raine to  sustain  the  principal  part;  but  these  puerile 
discussions  being  at  an  end,  he  haughtily  took  the  floor 
and  assumed  the  initiative. 

^  Sire,"  said  he  to  the  king,  **  this,  in  brief,  is  the  con- 
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dition  of  a£&dr8:  two  thousand  rebels,  commanded  by 
Baron  de  la  Henaudie,  and  encouraged  underhand  by 
the  Prince  de  Cond^,  are  preparing  a  descent  at  this  time 
from  Poitou,  B^m,  and  other  provinces,  with  the  view 
of  surprising  Blois  and  carrying  off  your  Migesty." 

Fran9ois  made  a  gesture  of  indignation  and  surprise. 

**  Carry  off  the  king !  "  cried  Mary  Stuart. 

*^  And  you  with  him,  Madame/'  continued  Le  Balafrd. 
''But  never  fear;  we  will  take  good  care  of  your 
Majesties." 

'*  What  measures  do  you  propose  to  take  )  "  asked  the 
king. 

"  We  received  warning  of  this  only  an  hour  since/'  said 
the  Due  de  Guise.  "  But  the  first  thing  to  do,  Sire,  is  to 
assure  the  safety  of  your  sacred  person.  For  that  pur- 
pose, it  is  necessary  that  you  should  leave  this  unfortified 
town  of  Blois  and  its  unprotected  chateau  this  very  day, 
to  withdraw  to  Amboise,  where  there  is  a  fortified  ch&teau 
which  will  protect  you  against  a  sudden  blow." 

"  What  I  "  said  the  queen ;  **  imprison  ourselves  in  that 
vile  Chateau  d'Amboise,  perched  up  on  top  of  a  rock, 
and  so  gloomy  and  sad  1 " 

''  Child  1 "  was  what  Le  Balafr^'s  harsh  look  said  to  his 
niece,  though  he  did  not  put  it  in  words. 

Ho  said  simply,  — 

**  Madame,  it  must  be  done ! " 

"  But  that  will  be  flying  from  these  rebels  I "  said  the 
young  king,  trembling  with  rage. 

"Sire/*  rejoined  the  duke,  "you  cannot  fly  from  an 
enemy  who  has  not  yet  attacked  you,  nor  even  declared 
war  against  you.  We  are  supposed  to  be  in  ignorance  of 
the  guilty  designs  of  these  factionists." 

"  However,  we  do  know  them/*  said  Fran9ois. 

"  I  beg  your  Majesty  to  rely  upon  me  as  regards  these 
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questions  of  honor,*'  replied  Frangois  de  Lorraine.  '*  We 
do  not  shun  the  combat  simply  by  changiug  the  field  of 
battle;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  rebels  will  take 
the  trouble  of  following  us  to  Amboise." 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  you  hope  so,  Monsieur )"  asked 
the  king. 

"  Why  1 "  said  Le  Balafird,  with  his  superb  smile.  "  Be- 
cause it  will  be  a  good  opportunity  to  put  an  end  once 
for  all  to  heretics  and  heresy ;  because  it  is  high  time  to 
strike  at  them  in  some  other  way  than  in  fiction  and 
allegory ;  because  I  would  have  given  two  fingers  of  my 
hand  —  my  left  hand  —  to  bring  about  without  difficulty 
the  decisive  struggle  which  these  reckless  fools  are  invit- 
ing, for  our  triumph." 

'*  Alas ! "  sighed  the  king,  ^'  is  this  struggle  anything 
less  than  civil  warl" 

"  Let  us  accept  it  for  the  sake  of  having  done  with  it," 
replied  the  Due  de  Guise.  "This,  in  a  word,  is  my  plan, 
—  your  Majesty  must  remember  that  we  have  only  these 
rebels  to  deal  with  :  Saving  this  retreat  from  Blois,  which 
will  not  arouse  their  suspicions,  I  hope,  we  will  affect  the 
most  complete  security  and  most  utter  iguorance  in  regard 
to  their  plans.  And  when  they  advance  upon  us,  like  the 
traitors  that  they  are,  to  surprise  us,  we  shall  be  the  ones 
to  surprise  them,  and  catch  them  in  their  own  trap. 
Therefore  let  no  sign  of  alarm  escape  you,  or  any  appear- 
ance of  flight  j  this  advice  is  meant  especially  for  you, 
Madame,"  he  said,  turning  to  Mary.  "  My  orders  will  be 
given,  and  your  people  notified  to  be  ready,  but  it  will 
be  done  secretly.  Let  there  be  no  suspicion  outside  of 
our  preparations  or  our  apprehensions,  and  I  will  answer 
for  everything." 

"  What  hour  is  fixed  for  our  departure  1 "  asked  Fran- 
9ois,  with  a  dejected  air  of  resignation. 
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''  Sire,  three  in  the  afternoon,"  said  the  duke ;  **  I  have 
taken  all  needful  steps.'' 

**  What  1  before  coming  to  me  1 " 

"  Even  so,  Sire,"  replied  Le  Balafr^,  firmly ;  "  for  be- 
fore I  came  to  you,  I  was  perfectly  sure  that  your  Majesty 
would  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  honor." 

«  Very  well  I "  said  the  young  king,  with  a  feeble  smile, 
completely  conquered,  "  we  will  be  ready  at  three  o'clock. 
Monsieur ;  we  have  every  confidence  in  you." 

"Sire,"  said  the  duke,  "I  thank  you  for  your  con- 
fidence, and  will  strive  to  merit  it  But  I  beg  your 
Majesty  to  excuse  me,  for  at  such  times  minutes  are 
precious,  and  I  haye  twenty  letters  to  write,  and  a  hun- 
dred commissions  to  give  out  Therefore  my  brother 
and  myself  will  humbly  take  leave  of  your  Majesty." 

He  saluted  the  king  and  queen  quite  abruptly,  and 
went  out  with  the  cardinal. 

Francois  and  Mary  gazed  at  each  other  ruefully  for  a 
moment  without  speaking. 

*^  Well,  my  darling,"  said  the  king  at  last,  **  how  about 
our  fair  vision  of  a  journey  to  Rome  1  '* 

*'  It  seems  to  have  resolved  itself  into  a  flight  to  Am- 
boisc,"  sighed  Mary. 

At  this  moment  Madame  Dayelle,  the  queen's  first 
lady-in-waiting,  appeared. 

"  Pray,  Madame,  is  this  true  that  I  have  heard  1 "  said 
she,  after  the  ordinary  salutation.  "  Must  we  break  up 
our  establishment  here  at  once,  and  quit  Bloise  for 
Amboise  1 " 

"It  is  only  too  true,  my  poor  Dayelle,"  replied 
Mary. 

**  Do  you  know,  Madame,  that  there  is  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing,  in  that  ch&teaul  —  not   even  a  decent 

mirror ! " 

VOL.  II.  — 28 
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wdtbeqaecB.  **  Write  oat  st  ooee  a  liit  of  the  thii^ 
we  most  have;  I  will  dsetate  to  too.  In  tiie  fizst 
pbee,  mj-  new  drvi  of  cnmaon  ifamwi'  witk  gold  lace 
tnomuii^  — > 

Tamizig  to  the  kxng^  who  wm  itill  ft^"^n?g  in  the 
window  reeeai^  thoaghtfiil  mod  wad^^^ 

**  Just  hokejf  Sire,"  uud  the,  "the  mndaeitj  of  these 
Befmnen  !  Bat,  pttidon  me,  joa  ought  alao  to  be  think- 
ing ftbofit  what  thingi  joq  will  need  at  Amboiae^  ao  that 
joa  win  not  be  onprorided.* 

**  Xo,"  aaid  Fnu^oia  ;  'I  will  Icatc  all  that  to  Aabert, 
mj  rnilH  de  ckamhrt,  I  mjielf  can  think  of  nothing  bat 
mj  disappointment.* 

**  Do  joa  think  mine  is  any  less  bitter  1  **  said  Mary. 
''^ladame  Dajelle,  pat  down  my  violet  farthingale  covered 
with  gold  camblet,  and  my  white  damask  dress  with  sil- 
ver trimming.  Bat  we  most  make  the  best  of  it,"  she 
continued,  addressing  the  king,  ^  and  not  ran  the  risk  of 
being  without  articles  of  the  first  importance.  Madame 
Dayelle,  don't  forget  my  bedgown  of  plain  cloth-of-gold 
trimmed  with  lynx.  Not  for  ages.  Sire,  has  the  old 
Ch&tean  d'Amboise  been  inhabited  by  the  court,  has 
itt" 

"  Since  the  days  of  Charles  VIII.,"  said  Francois,  "  I 
do  not  think  that  a  king  of  France  has  ever  lived  there 
for  more  than  two  or  three  days." 

''  And  we  may  have  to  stay  there  a  whole  month !  '* 
exclaimed  Mary.  ''  Oh,  those  wretched  Huguenots ! 
Don't  you  think,  ^ladame  Dayelle,  that  the  bedchamber 
at  all  events  will  be  partly  furnished  1" 

"  The  surest  way,  Madame,"  said  the  lady-in-waiting, 
shaking  her  head,  "  will  be  to  go  prepared  to  find  noth- 
ing at  all  there." 
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''Then  put  down  the  gold-framed  mirror,"  said  the 
queen,  ''the  violet  velvet  jewel-case,  and  the  shaggy 
carpet  to  put  around  the  bed.  But  have  subjects  ever 
before  been  known.  Sire,"  she  continued  in  a  low  tone, 
returning  to  the  king's  side,  "to  march  against  their 
master  thus^  and  drive  him  from  his  own  house,  so  to' 
speak  ] " 

"Never,  I  think,  Mary,"  was  Francois's  melancholy 
reply.  "  Sometimes  scoundrels  have  been  known  to  re- 
sist the  execution  of  the  king's  commands,  as  was  the 
case  fifteen  years  since  at  Mdrindol  and  La  Cabriere; 
but  to  attack  the  king  in  the  first  place,  —  I  could  never 
have  imagined  such  a  thing,  I  declare  ! " 

"  Oh,  my  uucle  Guise  is  right,  then  1  We  cannot  take 
too  many  precautions  against  these  hot-headed  rebels. 
Madame  Dayelle,  add  a  dozen  or  so  pairs  of  shoes,  and 
twelve  pillows  and  sheets.  Is  that  alii  Really,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  losing  my  mind  I  Wait  a  moment,  my  dear ! 
Here,  put  in  this  velvet  pincushion  and  this  gold  candle- 
stick and  bodkin  and  gilt  needle-case.  There,  I  see 
nothing  else." 

"  Will  not  Madame  carry  her  two  jewel-cases  1 " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  will  carry  them ! "  cried  Mary,  eagerly. 
'*  Leave  them  here  I  Why,  they  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  these  miscreants,  might  they  not.  Sire )  I  am 
quite  sure  I  wQl  carry  them." 

"  It  will  be  a  wise  precaution,"  said  Francois,  with  a 
slight  smile. 

"  I  think  I  have  omitted  nothing  else  of  consequence, 
my  dear  Dayelle  1 "  continued  Mary,  looking  around  the 
room. 

"  Madame  will  remember  her  '  Book  of  Hours,'  I 
trust,"  said  the  maid-of-honor,  rather  afifectedly. 

"  Ah,  I  should  have  forgotten  themi"  said  Mary,  ingenu- 
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oatiy.  "  Let  me  have  the  finest  ones,  —  the  one  wbidi 
my  uncle  the  cardinal  gave  me  and  the  icariet  veWefc  one 
with  the  gold  omamenta.  Madame  Dayelle,  I  leaTe  yoa 
to  look  after  all  thia.  You  see  how  preoccupied  the 
king  and  myself  are  by  the  disagreeaUe  necessitj  lor 
this  sudden  departure.'^ 

**  Madame  has  no  need  to  quicken  mj  zeal^**  said  tha 
duenna.  **  How  many  chests  and  trunks  must  I  <xder  to 
carry  everything  t    Five  will  suffice,  I  should  think." 

**  Order  six,  and  go  now !  **  replied  the  queen.  "  We 
must  not  fall  short  in  this  deplorable  extremity, — aix» 
without  counting  those  of  my  women,  remember !  But 
let  them  make  their  own  arrangements,  for  I  have  n't  the 
heart  to  attend  to  aU  these  details.  Yes,  Francois,  I  am 
like  you  ;  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  these  HuguenotSi 
alas  !     You  may  go  now,  Dayelle." 

"  Any  orders  for  the  footmen  and  coachmen,  Ma- 
dame 1 " 

*'  Let  them  wear  simply  their  cloth  coats,"  said  the 
queen.  ^^Go,  dear  Dayelle,  without  further  loss  of 
time." 

Dayelle  bowed  and  had  taken  three  or  four  steps  to- 
ward the  door,  when  Mary  called  her  back. 

"  Dayelle,"  said  she,  "  when  I  said  that  our  people 
should  wear  only  their  cloth  coats,  you  understand  that 
I  meant  for  the  journey.  Let  them  not  fail  to  take  with 
them  their  capes  of  violet  velvet  and  their  violet  cloaks 
lined  with  yellow  velvet.     Do  you  understand  1 " 

"Yes,  Madame.  Has  Madame  any  other  orders  to 
give  ] " 

"  No,  nothing  more,"  said  Mary.  "  But  see  that 
everything  is  done  promptly ;  we  have  only  about  three 
hours.     Don't  forget  the  footmen's  cloaks." 

Dayelle  left  the  room  without  further  hindrance. 
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Mary  then  turned  to  the  king. 

"  You  approve  of  these  cloaks  for  our  people,  Sire,  do 
you  not  1 "  she  asked.  "  The  Reformers  will  surely  allow 
us  to  dress  our  household  as  we  think  fitting.  We  must 
not  humiliate  royalty  too  much  before  the  rebels.  I 
even  venture  to  hope,  Sire,  that  we  may  find  it  possible 
to  give  a  little  f^te  in  their  faces  at  Amboise,  though  it 
be  such  a  detestable  place.*' 

Fran9oi8  shook  his  head  rather  gloomily. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  sneer  at  the  idea  ! "  said  Mary.  "  That 
would  intimidate  them  more  than  you  think,  by  letting 
them  see  that,  after  all,  we  are  not  much  afraid  of  them. 
A  ball  under  such  circumstances  would  be  most  excel- 
lent politics,  I  am  not  afiraid  to  say;  and  even  your 
mother,  capable  woman  that  she  is,  could  suggest  noth- 
ing better.  But  no  matter!  For  all  that  I  say,  my 
heart  is  none  the  less  tonii  my  poor,  dear  Sire.  Ah, 
the  villanous  Huguenots  1" 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

TWO  APPEALS. 

Since  the  fatal  tournament  Gabriel  had  led  a  calm  and 
retired  but  gloomy  life.  This  man  of  energetic  move- 
ment and  action,  whose  days  had  formerly  been  so  filled 
with  life  and  excitement,  now  seemed  to  take  delight  only 
in  solitude  and  forgetfuluess. 

He  never  appeared  at  court,  never  saw  a  friend,  and 
scarcely  ever  left  his  house,  where  he  passed  the  long, 
sad,  and  dreamy  hours  with  his  faithful  old  nurse  Aloyse 
and  the  page  Andre,  who  had  come  back  to  him  when 
Diane  de  Castro  had  taken  her  sudden  flight  to  the 
Benedictine  convent  at  St.  Quentin. 

Gabriel,  still  a  young  man  in  years,  had  grown  old 
from  grief.  He  brooded  over  the  past,  and  had  no 
longer  any  hope. 

How  many  times  during  those  months,  each  of  which 
was  years  long,  had  he  regretted  that  he  was  still  alive  ! 
How  many  times  did  he  wonder  why  the  Due  de  Guise 
and  Mary  Stuart  had  placed  themselves  between  him 
and  the  anger  of  Catherine  de  M^dicis,  and  had  laid 
upon  him  the  bitter  burden  of  life  !  What  had  he  to  do 
on  earth  1  What  was  he  good  for  1  Could  the  tomb  be 
any  more  barren  of  result  than  this  existence  in  which 
he  was  languishing,  —  if,  indeed,  it  could  be  called  aa 
existence  ] 

There  were  moments,  however,  when  his  youthful 
vigor  rose  in  protest  in  spite  of  himself. 
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Then  he  would  stretch  his  arms  and  raise  his  head 
and  gaze  at  his  sword.  At  such  times  he  would  have  a 
vague  feeling  that  his  life  was  not  ended,  but  that  there 
was  still  a  future  for  him,  and  that  hours  of  hot  fight- 
ing, and  perhaps  of  victory,  might  sooner  or  later  enter 
again  into  his  destiny. 

In  view  of  everything,  however,  he  could  see  only  two 
chances  of  returning  to  the  life  of  action  for  which  he  was 
best  fitted,  —  a  foreign  war  or  religious  persecution. 

If  France,  if  the  king,  should  find  themselves  involved 
in  some  new  war,  undertaken  for  conquest,  or  to  repel  in- 
vasion, the  Comte  de  Montgommery  told  himself  that  his 
youthful  ardor  would  at  once  return,  and  that  it  would 
be  pleasant  for  him  to  die  as  he  had  lived,  —  fighting. 

And  then  how  glad  he  would  be  to  pay  the  involun- 
tary debt  he  owed  the  Due  de  Guise  and  young  King 
Francois ! 

Again  Gabriel  would  reflect  that  it  would  be  a  glorious 
thing  to  die  in  defence  of  the  new  truths  which  had  shed 
their  light  upon  his  soul  during  the  later  days.  The 
cause  of  the  Reformation  —  in  his  eyes  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice and  liberty  *-  was  also  a  noble  and  saintly  cause 
to  serve. 

The  young  count  read  assiduously  the  controversial 
books  and  sermons  which  then  abounded.  He  burned 
with  excitement  over  the  great  principles  revealed  in 
lofty  and  soul-stirring  words  by  Luther,  Melancthon, 
Calvin,  Theodore  de  Beze,  and  so  many  others.  The  books 
of  all  these  untrammelled  thinkers  had  fascinated  and 
convinced  him,  and  drawn  him  on  to  adopt  their  prin- 
ciples.  He  would  have  been  proud  and  happy  to  sign 
the  attestation  of  his  faith  with  his  blood. 

It  was  always  the  noble  instinct  of  this  noble  heart  to 
devote  his  life  to  some  person  or  some  cause. 
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Hot  long  nnee  he  had  risked  his  life  a  hmidred  times 
to  Bare  or  to  ayeDge,  it  might  be  his  &ther  or  his  beknred 
Diane,  —  oh,  memories  forever  Ueeding  in  that  woonded 
heart !  —  and  now,  in  defiinlt  of  those  cherished  beings, 
he  voold  have  been  glad  to  strug^  in  defence  of  sacred 
ideas, — 

His  ooontry  in  his  fiither^s  place ;  his  religion  in  place 
of  his  lore. 

Alas,  alas !  it  is  in  viun  to  talk,  for  it  is  not  the  same 
thing ;  and  enthusiasm  for  abstract  principles  can  never 
equal,  either  in  its  sufiering  or  its  delight^  the  enthusi- 
asm of  fondness  for  our  fellow-creatures. 

But  jet  for  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  causes,  the 
Reformation  or  France,  Gabriel  would  have  been  content 
to  sacrifice  his  life ;  and  he  relied  upon  one  of  them  to 
bring  about  the  desired  termination  of  his  career. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  March  Gabriel  was  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair  in  the  comer  of  his  fireplace,  brood- 
ing over  the  thoughts  which  had  become  his  veiy  life, 
when  Alojse  brought  in  to  him  a  messenger,  booted  and 
spurred  and  covered  with  mud,  as  if  he  had  just  travelled 
a  long  way. 

It  was  a  rainy  morning. 

The  courier  had  just  arrived  from  Amboise,  under  a 
strong  escort,  the  bearer  of  several  letters  from  Monsieur 
le  Due  de  Guise,  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom. 

One  of  the  letters  was  addressed  to  Gabriel,  and  its 
contents  were  as  follows :  — 

My  dear  Companion,  —  I  am  writing  this  to  you  in  great 
haste,  with  neither  leisure  nor  possibility  of  explaining  myself. 
Tou  told  the  king  and  myself  that  you  were  devoted  to  us, 
and  that  if  ever  we  were  in  need  of  your  devoted  service,  we 
had  only  to  call  upon  you. 

We  do  call  upon  you  to-day. 
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Set  ont  at  once  for  Amboise,  where  the  king  and  queen  are 
now  installed  for  some  weeks.  I  will  tell  70a  on  your  arrival 
in  what  way  you  can  be  of  use. 

It  is  always  understood  that  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  act 
or  to  hold  aloof.  Your  zeal  is  too  valuable  for  me  to  wish  to 
make  a  bad  use  of  it,  or  compromise  you.  But  whether  you 
are  with  us  or  prefer  to  remain  neutral,  I  should  think  I  was 
neglecting  a  duty  if  I  failed  to  have  confidence  in  you. 

Come,  therefore,  in  all  haste,  and  you  will  be,  as  always^ 
most  welcome. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

FRAN9OI8  DE  LORRAmB. 

Amboise,  the  4th  March,  1560. 

P.  S.  Herewith  is  a  safe-conduct,  for  use  in  case  you 
should  be  questioned  en  route  by  some  royal  troop. 

The  messenger  from  the  Duo  de  Guise  bad  already  de- 
parted to  execute  his  other  commissions  when  Gabriel 
finished  the  letter. 

The  eager  youth  rose  at  once,  and  said  without  hesita- 
tion to  the  nurse,  — 

"Good  Aloyse,  call  Andr^,  please,  and  tell  him  to 
have  the  dapple-gray  saddled  and  to  prepare  my  travel- 
ling wallet." 

"Are  you  going  away,  Monseigneur  1 "  the  good 
woman   asked. 

"Yes,  nurse,  to  Amboise,  within  two  hours." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said ;  and  Aloyse,  with- 
out a  word,  went  sadly  from  the  room  to  see  that  her 
young  master's  orders  were  carried  out. 

But  while  his  preparations  were  being  made,  behold, 
another  messenger  appeared,  and  demanded  to  speak 
with  the  Comte  de  Montgommery  alone. 

He  made  no  commotion,  and,  unlike  his  predecessor, 
had  no  escort.    He  came  in  silently  and  very  modestly. 
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and  without  uttering  a  aound,  handed  Gabriel  a  letter 
which  he  had  in  chai^. 

Gabriel  started  as  he  thought  that  he  recognized  him 
as  the  same  who  had  formerly  brought  him  La  Renaudie's 
invitation  to  attend  the  Protestant  meeting  in  the  Place 
Maubert. 

It  was  in  fact  the  same  man ;  and  the  letter  bore  the 
same  signature.     It  said  :  — 

Friend  and  Brother,  —  I  did  not  wish  to  leave  Paris 
without  having  seen  you;  but  I  had  no  time,  for  events  came 
thick  and  fast,  and  hurried  me  on.  I  must  go  now,  and  have 
not  even  pressed  your  hand,  nor  have  I  told  you  our  plans  and 
our  Lopes. 

But  we  know  that  you  are  with  us,  and  I  know  what  man- 
ner of  man  you  are. 

With  such  as  you  there  is  no  need  of  preparation,  of  meet- 
ings, and  speech-making,  —  a  word  Ib  sufficient. 

This  is  the  word  :  We  need  you.    Come. 

Be  at  Noizoi  near  Amboise  by  the  10th  or  12th  of  this 
month  of  March.  You  will  find  there  your  brave  and  noble 
friend  De  Castehiau.  He  will  tell  you  what  is  going  on,  for  I 
dare  not  trust  it  to  paper. 

It  is  agreed  that  you  are  in  no  wise  bound ;  that  you  have  a 
perfect  right  to  stand  apart ;  and  that  you  may  always  abstain 
from  acting  with  us  without  incurring  the  least  suspicion  or 
receiving  the  slightest  reproach. 

But  in  any  event  come  to  Noizai.  I  will  meet  you  there, 
and  we  will  seek  your  advice,  if  we  cannot  have  your 
assistance. 

Then,  too,  can  anything  be  accomplished  by  our  party  un- 
less you  are  informed  with  regard  to  it  1 

So  adieu  till  we  meet  at  Noizai.  We  rely  upon  your 
presence,  at  all  events.  L.  R. 

P.  S.  If  any  troop  of  our  friends  should  fall  in  with  you 
en  rouUf  our  password  is,  once  more,  Gmieve  ;  and  our  counter- 
sign, Gloirc  de  Dieu  I 
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"  In  an  hour  I  set  out"  said  Gabriel  to  the  silent  mes- 
senger, who  bowed  and  took  his  leave. 

*^  What  does  all  this  signify  1 "  Gabriel  asked  himself 
when  he  was  alone ;  ''  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  these 
two  appeals  coming  from  parties  so  hostile,  and  appoint-- 
iug  a  rendezvous  at  almost  the  same  place  1  But  it  makes 
no  difference  at  all!  My  obligations  toward  the  omni- 
potent duke  and  toward  the  oppressed  Reformers  are 
equally  certain.  My  duty  is  to  set  out  at  once.  Then 
come  what  come  may  I  However  difficult  my  position 
may  become,  my  conscience  knows  well  that  I  shall 
never  turn  traitor." 

An  hour  later  Gabriel  began  his  journey,  accompanied 
only  by  Andr^. 

But  he  hardly  foresaw  the  extraordinary  and  ter- 
rible alternative  by  which  his  loyal  soul  was  to  be 
confronted. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 


A  PERILOUS   CONFIDENCE. 


In  the  Duo  de  Guise's  apartments  at  the  Ch&teau  d'Am- 
boise,  Le  Balafr6  himself  was  iuterrogating  a  tall,  yig- 
orous,  nervous  individual,  with  strongly  marked  features 
and  proud  and  fearless  bearing,  who  wore  the  uniform  of 
a  captain  of  arquebusiers. 

''Mar^chal  de  Brissac/*  said  the  duke,  ''has  assured 
me,  Captain  Richelieu,  that  I  may  have  the  fullest  confi* 
dence  in  you." 

"  ^lonsieur  le  Mar^chal  is  very  kind,"  said  Richelieu. 

"It  seems  that  you  are  ambitious,  Monsieur,"  con- 
tinued Le  Balafrd. 

"  Monseigueur,  I  am  at  least  ambitious  not  to  remain 
captain  of  arquebusiers  all  ray  life.  Although  I  come  of 
very  good  stock  (for  there  were  lords  of  Plessis  on  the 
field  at  Bovines),  I  am  the  fifth  of  six  brothers,  and 
consequently  I  have  to  do  my  best  to  eke  out  my  little 
fortune,  and  not  depend  too  much  upon  my  patrimony." 

"  Good  ! "  said  the  Due  de  Guise,  with  an  air  of  satis- 
faction. "  You  have  the  opportunity  now.  Monsieur,  to 
do  us  good  service,  and  you  shall  not  repent  it." 

"  Behold  me,  Monseigneur,  ready  to  undertake  what- 
ever you  please  to  intrust  to  me." 

"  To  begin  with,"  said  Le  Balafre,  "  I  have  ordered 
that  you  command  the  guard  at  the  principal  entrance  of 
the  ch&teau." 
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**  Where  I  promise  to  give  a  good  acoount  of  myself, 
Monseigneur/* 

"In  my  opinion,"  continued  the  duke,  "it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Protestants  will  be  sufficiently  ill-advised 
to  make  their  assault  on  a  side  where  they  will  be 
obliged  to  carry  seven  doors  one  after  the  other;  but 
as  nobody  is  to  be  allowed  to  enter  or  leave  the  place  by 
any  other  entrance,  the  post  will  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. Therefore  let  nobody  pass,  either  from  within 
or  without,  without  a  special  order  signed  by  me.'' 

"  It  shall  be  done,  Monseigneur.  By  the  way,  a  young 
gentleman,  called  the  Comte  de  Montgommery,  has  just 
arrived,  with  no  special  order,  but  with  a  safe-conduct 
bearing  your  signature.  He  comes  from  Paris,  he  says. 
Shall  I  allow  him  to  come  in,  as  he  asks,  Monseigneur  1 " 

"  Yes,  yes,  at  once  I "  said  the  Due  de  Guise,  eagerly. 
''  But  wait  a  moment ;  I  have  not  completed  my  instruc- 
tions to  you.  To-day,  about  noon,  the  Prince  de  Cond^ 
will  present  himself  at  the  gate  where  you  are  to  be  on 
guard  :  we  have  sent  for  him  that  we  might  have  at  our 
hand  the  reputed  chief  of  the  rebels,  who,  I  *11  wager,  will 
not  dare  to  furnish  food  for  our  suspicions  by  failing  to 
neglect  our  summons.  You  will  open  to  him,  Captain 
Hichelieu,  but  to  no  other — not  even  to  such  as  come 
with  him.  You  will  be  careful  to  have  all  the  recesses 
and  casemates  which  there  are  in  the  arch  well  filled 
with  men ;  and  as  soon  as  he  arrives,  you  will  parade  them 
all,  arquebuse  in  hand,  and  matches  lighted,  under  pre- 
tence of  receiving  him  with  the  proper  honors." 

*'  It  shall  be  done  as  you  say,  Monseigneur,"  said 
Richelieu. 

"  When  the  Huguenots  attack/'  continued  the  duke, 
"  and  the  action  begins,  you  must  personally  keep  your  eye 
upon  our  man,  Captain  ;  and,  mark  my  words  weU,  if  he 
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stn  oDe  step,  cr  grrei  the  kust  kch  of  ta  iBeDialkn  to 
yj^  the  ftBBftn&stfi,  or  if  he  ersi  hesULiet  to  drmv  Lis 
Bword  a^fcixist  tbem.  ss  his  dtnj  alls  open  him  to  do.  do 
wA  heKt&U;  vith  Tocr  ovu  hiods  to  strike  him  down.* 

*^  I  C&2  sae  DO  difficoltr  alionx  this.  MonsdgDecr.'*  ssid 
Captii^  Biclaeliea,  simp^j.  '-excep*!  thit  mj  nuik  ss  m 
Bmpk  capt&in  of  arquebTisiers  will  make  it  nther  hard, 
perhaps,  for  me  to  be  sJiraT^  s«  near  him  as  I  oo^A 
to  be/' 

Le  Balafre  reflected  a  minute,  and  aaid.  — 

"  MonsieTxr  le  Grand  Prieur  and  the  Ih:c  d'Aunale,  vho 
vill  nerer  quit  the  suppcised  traitor  s  ^de  for  a  moment, 
will  giTe  Toa  the  signal,  and  joa  will  obey  them." 

"  I  will  obey  them,  Monseignenr,"  replied  RichelieD. 

"  Good  I "  said  the  Due  de  Guise ;  *'  I  hare  no  other 
orders  to  jrive  you.  Captain.  You  mar  go.  If  the  glory 
of  vour  bouse  Ije^an  with  Philipi>e  Aucniste.  vou  mar  well 
be;rin  it  anew  with  the  Due  de  Guise.  I  relj  upon  von, 
and  Tou  may  rely  upon  me.  Go.  Introduce  Monsieur  de 
Montgommer^'  at  once,  if  you  please." 

Capital n  Kichelieu  bowed  deeply  and  withdrew. 

A  few  minutes  later  Gabriel  was  announced.  He  was 
sad  and  pale  ;  and  the  cordial  welcome  which  the  Due  de 
Giiise  extended  to  him  did  not  smooth  the  trouble  firom 
his  brow. 

In  fact,  after  putting  together  his  own  conjectures  and 
a  few  words  which  the  guards  had  not  scrupled  to  let 
fall  in  the  presence  of  a  gentleman  bearing  the  duke*s  safe- 
conduct,  the  young  enthusiast  had  almost  arrived  at  the 
truth. 

The  king  who  had  pardoned  him  and  the  party  to 
which  he  was  devoted,  body  and  soul,  were  openly  at  war, 
and  his  loyalty  was  likely  to  be  compromised  in  the 
struggle. 
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"  Well,  Gabriel,"  began  the  duke,  "  you  ought  to  know 
by  this  time  why  I  have  sent  for  you/' 

**  I  suspect  the  reason,  but  am  not  altogether  sure  of  it, 
Monseigneur,"  Gabriel  replied. 

''The  Protestants  are  in  open  rebellion,"  said  Le 
Balafr^,  ''  and  are  in  arms,  and  on  their  way  to  attack 
the  Ch&teau  d'Amboise,  —  that  is  our  latest  intelligence." 

"  It  is  a  grievous  and  appalling  state  of  things,"  ob- 
served Gabriel,  reflecting  on  his  own  situation. 

"Why,  my  friend,  it  is  a  magnificent  opportunity," 
retorted  the  duke. 

*'  What  do  you  mean,  Monseigneur  1 "  said  Gabriel,  in 
amazement. 

"  1  mean  that  the  Huguenots  expect  to  surprise  us, 
whereas  we  are  all  ready  for  them.  I  mean  that  their 
plans  are  discovered  and  betrayed.  It  is  fair  warfare, 
since  they  have  been  the  first  to  draw  the  sword ;  but  our 
enemies  are  about  to  deliver  themselves  into  our  hands. 
They  are  lost,  T  tell  you." 

"  Is  it  possible ) "  exclaimed  the  Comte  de  Montgom- 
mery,  completely  crushed. 

"  Judge  for  yourself,"  continued  Le  Balafrd,  "  to  what 
extent  all  the  details  of  their  insane  enterprise  are  known 
to  us.  On  the  16th  of  March,  at  noon,  they  are  to 
assemble  before  the  town  and  attack  us.  They  have 
friends  in  the  king's  guard;  therefore  the  guard  was 
changed.  Their  friends  were  to  open  the  western  gate 
to  them  ;  but  that  gate  is  walled  up.  Lastly,  their  dif- 
ferent bands  were  to  proceed  secretly  hither  through  cer- 
tain paths  in  the  forest  of  Ch&teau-Regnault.  The  royal 
troops  will  fall  upon  these  detached  parties  unexpectedly 
as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  will  not  allow  half  of  their 
forces  to  reach  Amboise.  We  are  accurately  informed, 
and  thoroughly  upon  our  guard,  I  should  sayl'' 
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"  Thoroughly ! "  replied  Gabriel,  in  great  alarm.  "  But 
who  has  been  able  to  furnish  you  with  such  complete 
information?"  he  added  in  his  perplexity,  and  without 
realizing  what  he  said. 

"  Ah/'  rejoined  Le  Balafre,  '^  there  are  two  who  have 
betrayed  all  their  plans,  —  one  for  money,  the  other 
from  fear.  Two  traitors  they  are,  I  admit,  —  one  a  paid 
spy,  the  other  a  faint-hearted  alarmist.  The  spy  — 
whom  you  know  perhaps,  as  many  of  our  friends  do,  and 
whom  you  should  distrust  —  is  the  Marquis  de  —  " 

"Xo,  do  not  tell  me!"  cried  Gabriel,  quickly;  "do 
not  give  me  their  names !  I  asked  you  for  them  thought- 
lessly. You  have  already  told  me  quite  enough;  but 
there  is  nothing  more  difficult  for  a  man  of  honor  than 
not  to  betray  traitors." 

"Oh,"  said  the  Due  de  Guise,  with  some  surprise, 
"  we  all  have  perfect  confidence  in  you,  GabrieL  We 
were  speaking  of  you  only  yesterday  with  the  queen ;  I 
told  her  that  I  had  written  you,  and  she  was  very  much 
pleased." 

"  Why  did  you  write  to  me,  Monseigneur  ]  You  have 
not  yet  informed  me." 

"  Why  1"  rejoined  Le  Balafr^.  "  Because  the  king  has 
but  a  few  devoted  and  reliable  servants.  You  are 
among  them,  and  you  are  to  command  a  party  against 
the  rebels." 

"  Against  the  rebels  ?    Impossible  I "  said  Gabriel. 

"  Impossible  !  And  why  impossible,  pray  1 "  returned 
Le  Balafr^.  "I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  hearing  that 
word  from  your  lips,  Gabriel." 

"Monseigneur,"  said  Gabriel,  "I  also  am  of  the 
Religion." 

The  Due  de  Guise  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  gazed  at  the 
count  with  an  expression  of  wonder  which  amounted 
almost  to  terror. 
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'*  Matters  are  in  this  condition/'  Gabriel  continued, 
smiling  sadly :  '^  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  Monseigneur,  to 
put  me  face  to  face  with  the  English  or  Spaniards,  you 
know  that  I  will  not  draw  back,  but  that  I  will  offer  my 
life  for  my  country  with  joy,  as  well  as  with  devotion ; 
but  in  a  civil,  a  religious,  war  against  my  fellow-country- 
men, my  brothers,  I  am  compelled,  Monseigneur,  to  re- 
serve the  freedom  of  action  which  you  were  good  enough 
to  insure  me." 

"  You  a  Huguenot  I "  the  duke  finally  succeeded  in 
ejaculating. 

"  And  a  most  devoted  one,  Monseigneur,"  said  Gabriel ; 
'*  it  is  my  crime,  and  my  excuse  therefor  as  well  I  be- 
lieve utterly  in  the  new  ideas,  and  have  given  my  heart 
to  them." 

"  And  your  sword  too,  without  doubt  1 "  was  the  duke*s 
biting  rejoinder. 

"  No,  Monseigneur,"  said  Gabriel,  gravely. 

"  Come,  come ! "  retorted  Le  Balafr^  ;  "  do  you  expect 
to  make  me  believe  that  you  know  nothing  of  this  plot 
which  has  been  concocted  against  the  king  by  your 
brothers,  as  you  call  them,  and  that  these  same  brothers 
cheerfully  renounce  so  gallant  an  ally  as  you  1 " 

"  You  must  believe  just  that,"  said  the  young  count, 
more  seriously  than  ever. 

"  Then  you  must  be  the  one  to  desert  them,"  rejoined 
the  duke ;  "  for  your  new  faith  compels  you  to  choose 
between  two  breaches  of  faith,  —  that 's  all." 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  !  "  cried  Gabriel,  reproachfully. 

"Well,  how  can  you  arrange  matters  otherwise  1" 
asked  Le  Balafr^,  throwing  his  cap  with  an  angry  move- 
ment upon  the  chair  he  had  just  quitted. 

"How  can  I  arrange  matters  otherwise?"  repeated 

Gabriel,    with    a    cold    and    almost    stem    demeanor. 
VOL.  II.  —  29 
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^Why,  it's  very  simple.  In  my  opinion,  the  fistlser 
the  position  in  which  a  man  is  placed  the  more  sin- 
cere and  outspoken  he  should  be.  When  I  became  a 
F^testant  I  steadfastly  and  loyally  declared  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  sect  that  my  sacred  obligations  to  the  king  and 
queen  and  the  Due  de  Guise  would  absolutely  prevent 
me  from  bearing  arms  in  their  ranks  during  this  reign,  if 
indeed  the  occasion  should  arise.  They  know  that  in  my 
eyes  the  Reformation  is  a  matter  of  religious  belief,  and 
not  of  party  feeling.  With  them  as  with  you,  Mon- 
seigneur,  I  stipulated  for  absolute  freedom  of  action ;  and 
I  have  the  right  to  refuse  my  aid  to  them,  as  I  refuse  it 
to  you.  In  this  desperate  conflict  between  my  gratitude 
and  my  faith  my  heart  will  bleed  with  every  blow  that 
is  struck ;  but  my  arm  will  not  strike  one.  That,  Mon- 
seigneur,  is  wherein  you  have  failed  to  understand  me ; 
and  iu  this  way,  I  trust,  by  remaining  neutral,  to  con- 
tinue to  be  honorable  and  honored." 

Gabriel  spoke  proudly  and  with  much  animation.  Le 
Balafrd,  gradually  regaining  his  tranquillity,  could  but 
admire  the  frankness  and  the  nobleness  of  heart  of  his 
former  comrade-in-arms. 

''You  are  a  strange  roan,  Gabriel,"  he  pensively 
remarked. 

"  Why  strange,  Monseigneur  1  Is  it  because  I  speak 
as  I  act  and  act  as  I  speak  ?  I  knew  nothing  of  this 
conspiracy  of  the  Protestants,  I  swear.  However,  I  ad- 
mit that  when  I  was  at  Paris  I  received,  on  the  same  day 
that  your  letter  arrived,  a  letter  from  one  of  them ;  but 
this  letter  was  as  barren  of  explanation  as  yours,  and 
said  simply,  'Come.'  I  had  a  foreboding  of  the  dread 
dilemma  in  which  I  should  be  involved;  but  I  have, 
nevertheless,  responded  to  this  twofold  appeal.  Mon- 
seigneur, I  have  come  so  that  I  might  prove  recreant  to 
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neither  of  my  duties;  I  have' come  to  say  to  you,  'I  can- 
not fight  against  those  whose  &ith  I  share/  and  to  say 
to  them,  ^  I  cannot  fight  against  those  who  have  spared 
my  life.'" 

The  Due  de  Guise  held  out  his  hand  to  the  count. 

"I  was  wrong,"  said  he,  cordially.  "Pray,  attrib- 
ute my  angry  impulse  to  my  chagrin  at  finding  you, 
upon  whom  I  have  relied  so  confidently,  among  my 
enemies." 

"Yoiur  enemy!"  exclaimed  Gabriel.  "Ah,  no!  —  I 
am  not  and  never  can  be  that,  Monseigneur.  Because 
I  have  declared  myself  more  openly  than  they,  am  I  any 
more  your  enemy  than  the  Prince  de  Cond^  and  Monsieur 
de  Coligny,  who  are,  as  I  am,  Protestants,  and  not  under 
arms]" 

"  Under  arms !  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  they  are,"  re- 
turned Le  Balafr^.  "I  know  it,  —  I  know  all!  But 
their  arms  are  hidden.  Nevertheless,  if  we  should  meet, 
it  is  certain  that  I  should  dissimulate  even  as  they  do, 
should  call  them  my  friends,  and  in  case  of  need  officiaUy 
bear  witness  to  their  entire  innocence,  —  a  comedy,  it  is 
true,  but  a  necessary  one." 

"  Well,  then,  Monseigneur,"  said  Gabriel,  "  since  you 
are  so  kind  as  sometimes  to  lay  aside  conventionalities 
in  dealing  with  me,  tell  me,  I  beg  you,  that  when  politics 
are  not  in  question,  you  can  still  believe  in  my  devotion 
to  you,  and  my  honor,  Huguenot  though  I  be ;  above  all 
things,  assure  me  that  if  a  foreign  war  should  break  out 
some  day,  you  would  do  me  the  favor  to  remind  me  of 
my  word,  and  give  me  an  opportunity  to  die  for  my  king 
and  country." 

"  Yes,  Gabriel,"  said  the  duke,  "  while  I  deplore  the 
difference  in  faith  which  now  separates  us,  I  trust  you 
and  shall  always  trust  you  the  same;  and  in  order  to 
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prove  it  to  yon  and  to  redeem  the  momentary  sospioion 
which  I  80  deeply  regret,  take  this  and  make  such  use  of 
it  as  jou  please.^ 

He  sat  down  at  a  table  and  wrote  a  line  which  he 
signed  and  handed  to  the  young  count. 

"It  is  an  order  allowing  you  to  leave  Amboise, 
wherever  you  may  wish  to  go,"  said  he.  "With  this 
paper  you  are  entirely  at  liberty.  And  you  may  be 
sure  that  I  would  not  give  any  such  mark  of  esteem  and 
confidence  to  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  whom  you  just  men- 
tioned, and  that  the  moment  he  sets  foot  in  this  ch&teau 
he  will  be  watched  from  a  distance  like  an  enemy,  and 
guarded  unknowingly  as  closely  as  a  prisoner." 

"  In  that  case,  I  refuse  this  mark  of  your  confidenoe 
and  esteem,  Monseigneur,"  said  Gabriel. 

**  What !     Why  so  ] "  asked  the  amazed  duke. 

"  Monseigneur,  do  you  know  whither  I  shall  go  at 
once,  if  you  allow  me  to  leave  Amboise  1 " 

"  That  is  your  affair,  and  I  do  not  even  ask  to  know," 
rejoined  Le  Balafr^. 

"  But  I  propose  to  tell  you,**  said  Gabriel.  "  When  I 
leave  you,  Monseigneur,  I  shall  go  to  fulfil  ray  other 
duty  :  I  shall  go  at  once  among  the  rebels,  and  shall 
seek  for  one  of  them  at  Noizai." 

"At  Noizai  1  Castelnau  is  in  command  there,*'  re- 
marked the  duke. 

"Yes,  he  is;  you  are  indeed  well  informed  in  every 
detail,  Monseigneur." 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  at  Noizai,  my  unfortunate 
friend  ] "  Le  Balafre  asked  him. 

"Ah,  what  shall  I  do  indeed]  Say  to  them,  *You 
summoned  me,  and  I  am  here ;  but  I  can  do  nothing  for 
you ; '  and  if  they  question  me  as  to  what  I  have  heard  and 
noticed  on  the  road,  I  must  keep  silent  and  not  warn 
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them  of  the  trap  that  ;ou  have  lud  for  them,  for  yooz 
confidence  in  me  takes  ana;  mj  right  to  do  that.  There- 
fore, Monaeigneur,  I  oak  a  favor  at  ;our  hauds  —  " 

"What  is  it r' 

"  Retain  me  in  custody  here,  and  thus  save  me  fVom 
cruel  perplexity,  — for  if  you  allow  me  to  go,  I  must  make 
my  appearance  among  those  who  are  beut  on  their  own 
destruction ;  and  if  I  do  go  to  them,  I  shall  not  be  at 
Lberty  to  save  them." 

"Gabriel,"  returned  the  Duo  de  Guise,  "upon  due 
reflection  I  neither  can  nor  will  exhibit  such  suspicion. 
I  have  unfolded  to  you  my  whole  plan  of  campaign,  and 
you  are  going  among  your  iriends,  who  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  plan,  ^yet  here  is  your  passport." 

"Then,  Monaeigneur,"  replied  Gabriel,  overwhelmed, 
"at  least  grant  me  this  last  iavor  in  the  name  of 
what  little  I  waa  able  to  do  to  enhance  your  renown  at 
Metz  and  in  Italy  and  at  Calais,  and  in  the  name  of 
what  I  have  suffered  since,  —  and  indeed,  I  have  suffered 
bitterly." 

"  To  what  do  you  refer  1 "  said  the  duke.  "  If  I  can, 
I  will  grant  it,  my  friend." 

"  You  can,  Monseigneur,  and  I  think  that  you  ought, 
because  those  who  are  in  arms  agaiuat  you  are  French* 
men.  I  ask  you,  then,  to  allow  me  to  divert  them  from 
their  fatal  project,  not  by  revealing  to  them  its  inevi- 
table issue,  but  by  advising  them,  and  beseeching  and 
imploring  them." 

"Gabriel,  be  careful  I"  said  the  duke,  solemnly;  "if 
one  word  as  to  our  preparations  falls  from  your  lips,  the 
rebels  will  persist  in  their  design,  simply  modifying  their 
mode  of  execution ;  and  in  that  event  the  king  and  Mary 
Stuart  and  myself  will  be  the  ones  to  be  destroyed. 
Weigh  this  well     Will  you  bind  yourself  upon  your 
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honor  as  a  gentleman  that  jou  will  not  let  them  divine 
or  even  suspect,  bj  a  word  or  an  allusion  or  a  geatore^ 
anything  of  what  is  going  on  here  1 " 

"  Upon  my  honor  as  a  gentleman,  I  swear  it ! " 

**  Go;  then/'  said  the  Duo  de  Guise,  *'  and  do  your  best 
to  induce  them  to  abandon  their  criminal  purpose,  and  I 
will  gladly  renounce  my  easy  victory,  thinking  how  much 
French  blood  is  spared.  But  if^  as  I  believe,  our  last 
reports  are  well-founded,  they  have  such  blind  and  obsti- 
nate confidence  in  the  success  of  their  enterprise  that  you 
will  &il,  Gabriel  But  no  matter !  go  and  make  a  last 
effort.  For  their  sakes,  and  still  more  for  yours,  I  have 
no  disposition  to  refuse." 

''In  their  names  and  my  own  I  thank  yon, 
Monseigneur.^ 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Noizai. 
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CHAPTER   XLV. 

THE  DISLOTALTT   OF   LOTALTT. 

Baron  Castblnau  db  Chalossbs  was  a  gallant,  noble- 
minded  youth  to  whom  the  Protestants  had  assigned  bj 
no  means  the  least  difficult  task  when  they  sent  him  to 
forestall  the  royal  troops  at  the  Chateau  de  Noizai,  which 
was  the  place  appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  disaffected  on  the  16th  of  March. 
It  was  essential  that  he  should  be  visible  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, but  should  conceal  himself  from  the  Catholics ;  and 
his  delicate  position  called  for  the  display  of  as  much 
caution  and  presence  of  mind  as  courage. 

Thanks  to  the  password  contained  in  La  Renaudie's 
letter,  Gabriel  met  with  no  hindrance  in  making  his  way 
to  Baron  de  Castelnau's  quarters. 

It  was  already  afternoon  of  the  15th. 

Within  eighteen  hours  the  Protestants  were  to  assem- 
ble at  Noizai,  and  to  attack  Amboise  before  twenty-four 
hours  had  elapsed ;  so  that  it  is  clear  there  was  no  time  to 
lose  if  they  were  to  be  dissuaded  from  their  design. 

Baron  de  Castelnau  knew  Comte  de  Montgommery 
well,  for  he  had  oflen  met  him  at  the  Louvre,  and  besides, 
the  chief  men  of  the  party  had  often  spoken  of  him  in 
his  presence. 

He  came  forward  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  as  a 
friend  and  an  ally. 

"  So  you  have  come,  Monsieur  de  Montgommery,"  he 
remarked  when  they  were  alone.     "  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
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hoped  that  you  would  be  here,  but  hardly  dared  to 
expect  you.  La  Reuaudie  was  much  blamed  by  the 
admiral  for  writing  you  as  he  did.  'It  was  essential,' 
he  said,  *  to  advise  the  Comte  de  Montgommery  of  our 
plansy  but  not  to  summon  him  to  join  us.  He  might 
have  been  left  to  do  as  he  chose.  Has  the  count  not 
given  us  fair  warning  that  so  long  as  FrauQois  11. 
reigned,  his  sword  did  not  belong  to  us ;  in  £eu;t,  that  it 
did  not  even  belong  to  himself  1'  La  Kenaudie's  reply 
to  all  this  was  that  his  letter  bound  you  to  nothing, 
but  left  you  in  possession  of  absolute  independence  of 
action." 

'*  That  is  quite  true,"  replied  GabrieL 

"  Nevertheless,  we  thought  that  you  would  come,"  con- 
tinued Castelnau,  "for  the  letter  of  that  hot-headed 
baron  gave  you  no  iu formation  as  to  what  was  going  on, 
and  I  am  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  informing  you  of 
our  plan  and  our  hopes." 

'*  I  am  listening,"  said  the  Comte  de  Montgommery. 

Castelnau  then  repeated  to  Gabriel  everything  that 
the  Due  do  Guise  had  previously  told  him  iu  detail. 

Gabriel  saw  with  horror  how  exact  Le  Balafre*s  infor- 
mation was.  Not  one  single  point  in  the  report  of  his 
spies  and  informers  was  inaccurate,  nor  had  they  omitted 
to  apprise  him  of  one  single  detail  of  the  plot. 

The  conspirators  were  really  lost  beyond  recall. 

"  Now  you  know  everything,"  said  Castelnau,  as  he 
brought  his  narration  to  a  close,  leaving  his  listener  a 
prey  to  most  cruel  perplexity.  "  I  have  now  only  to  put 
to  you  a  question  to  which  I  can  easily  forecast  your  re- 
ply. I  am  right,  am  I  not,  in  thinking  that  you  cannot 
join  usi** 

"  I  cannot,"  replied  Gabriel,  sadly  shaking  his  head. 

"  Very  good  1 "  added  Castelnau ;  "  we  shall  be  none  the 
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less  good  friends  for  that.  I  know  that  you  stipulated  in 
advance  for  the  privilege  of  holding  aloof  from  the  com- 
bat ;  and  you  are  doubly  entitled  to  exercise  it,  since  we 
are  sure  of  victory." 

''Are  you  then  indeed  so  surel"  asked  Gabriel, 
significantly. 

"  Perfectly  so,"  rejoined  the  baron ;  **  for  the  enemy 
have  no  suspicion  of  our  movements,  and  will  be  taken 
unawares.  We  were  afraid  for  a  moment,  when  the  king 
and  court  transferred  their  quarters  from  the  unfortified 
town  of  Blois  to  the  strong  Chateau  d'Amboise,  for  they 
clearly  had  a  suspicion  that  something  was  wrong." 

"  That  embarrassed  you,  no  doubt,"  observed  GabrieL 

"  Yes,  but  our  hesitation  soon  came  to  an  end,"  con- 
tinued Castelnau ;  "  for  we  found  that  this  unexpected 
change  of  residence,  far  from  injuring  our  prospects,  on 
the  contrary,  served  marvellously  well  to  make  them 
brighter.  The  Due  de  Guise  is  now  sleeping  in  false  se- 
curity ;  and  you  must  know,  dear  Count,  that  we  are  in 
correspondence  with  some  who  are  within  the  town,  and 
the  western  gate  will  be  put  into  our  hands  as  soon  as  we 
present  ourselves  before  it.  Oh,  success  is  beyond  doubt, 
I  assure  you ;  and  you  may,  without  scruple,  hold  aloof 
from  the  battle." 

''  The  most  magnificent  expectations  are  sometimes 
deceived  by  the  event,"  was  Gabriel's  grave  comment. 

*^  But  in  this  instance  we  have  not  a  single  chance 
against  us,  —  not  one  !  "  Castelnau  repeated,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  delight.  "To-morrow  will  behold  the  tri- 
umph of  our  party  and  the  fall  of  the  Guises." 

"  And  —  how  about  treachery  1 "  said  Gabriel,  strug- 
gling with  his  emotion,  and  with  his  heart  torn  to  see  such 
youthful  gallantry  rushing  headlong  into  the  abyss  with 
eyes  closed. 
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"Treacberr  ■  nupoawble,**  was  Caatdnan's  imper- 
tnrbable  responaa  to  that  saggcBtioii.  '^Oiilj  tlie  leaden 
are  in  the  weaet,  and  not  one  of  them  ia  capable  of  it. 
Upon  my  word,  Moaszeor  de  Montgommerjy''  he  ezdaimed, 
intemxptiog  himaelf^  **  I  beliere  that  joa  are  jealooa  of 
us ;  and  it  aeema  to  me  as  if  too  were  trjing  with  all 
joar  might  to  throw  oold  water  on  oar  imdertaking^  be- 
eaose  of  jonr  chagrin  at  haTing  no  share  in  it.  Fie,  mj 
enTioas  friend !  ** 

''Tes^  indeed,  I  do  enrj  joa!"  returned  Gabriel, 
gloomily. 

''  There !  I  was  sore  of  it,"  langhingly  exclaimed  the 
young  baron. 

**  Bat  stay  a  moment ;  yon  have  some  confidence  in 
me,  have  you  not  1 " 

"  Blind  confidence,  if  we  are  to  speak  soberly.'* 

"  Very  well ;  are  yon  willing  to  listen  to  good  advice, 
coming  from  a  true  friend  I " 

"  To  what  purpose  ? " 

**  Abandon  your  design  of  taking  Amboise  to-morrow. 
Send  trusty  messengere  at  once  to  all  of  our  brethren  who 
are  to  join  you  here  to-night  or  in  the  morning,  to  let 
them  know  that  the  plan  has  miscarried,  or  has  at  least 
been  postponed." 

"  Why  so,  pray  1  Why  1 "  demanded  Castelnau,  begin- 
ning to  take  alarm.  **  You  must  surely  have  some  weighty 
reason  for  speaking  thus  to  me." 

"  J/o»  Bieu,  no  !  "  replied  Gabriel,  with  a  constraint 
that  cost  him  dear. 

'*  It  cannot  be,"  said  Castelnau,  **  that  you  advise  me 
for  no  reason  whatever  to  abandon,  and  cause  my  breth- 
ren to  abandon  likewise,  a  project  which  seems  to  progress 
so  favorably  1 " 

^*  ^^0,  there  is  a  reason ;  you  arc  quite  right,  but  I  can- 
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not  explain  to  you.  Can  you  not,  will  you  not,  believe 
my  wordi  I  have  already  gone  further  in  this  matter 
than  I  should  have  done.  Do  me  the  honor  to  trust  my 
word,  dear  friend." 

"  Consider,"  rejoined  Castelaau,  very  sarioufily,  "that 
if  I  take  upou  myself  this  estraordinary  course  of  turning 
back  at  the  lost  moment,  I  shall  have  to  answer  for  it  to 
La  Kenaudia  and  the  other  leaders.  Uay  I  refer  them 
to  yout" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Gabriel. 

"  Will  you  tell  them,"  conttuued  Caetelnau,  "  the  mo- 
tives which  dictate  your  advice  1" 

"  Alas  I  1  have  Dot  the  right  to  do  it." 

"  How  can  you  expect  me  to  yield  to  your  representa- 
tions, theni  Should  I  not  be  bitterly  reproached  for 
having  thus,  for  a  single  word,  destroyed  our  hopes,  which 
were  almost  certainty^  Howsoever  vast  and  well-deserved 
is  the  confidence  we  all  have  in  you.  Monsieur  de  Mont- 
gommery,  BtQl  a  man  is  but  a  man,  and  may  be  deceived, 
no  matter  how  good  his  intentions.  If  no  one  is  aUowed 
to  consider  and  pass  judgment  upon  your  reasons,  we 
shall  certably  be  obliged  to  n^lect  your  counsel." 

"  Then  beware  1 "  rejoined  Gabriel,  harshly ;  "  on  your 
head  alone  be  the  responsibility  for  all  the  calamities  that 
may  ensue  ! " 

Castelnau  was  struck  with  the  accent  with  which  the 
count  uttered  these  words. 

"  Monsieur  de  Montgommery,"  sud  he,  "  light  has 
suddenly  come  to  me,  and  I  think  I  can  deaciy  the  true 
state  of  afiairs.  You  have  either  been  intrusted  with  or 
have  surmised  some  secret  which  you  are  not  permitted 
to  disclose.  You  have  some  important  information  as 
to  the  probable  result  of  our  enterprise, — that  we  have 
been  betrayed,  for  instance.     Am  I  not  right  t " 
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''  I  did  not  say  that ! "  cried  Gabriel,  eagerly. 

<*  Or  else,"  coDtiuued  Castelnau,  "you  saw  year  firiend, 
the  Due  de  Guise,  on  your  way  here,  and  he,  in  ignorance 
of  your  fellowship  with  us,  has  given  you  an  insight  into 
the  real  state  of  things." 

**  Nothing  I  have  said  can  have  given  rise  to  any  such 
supposition  !  "  cried  Gabriel. 

''  Or  again,"  Castelnau  went  on,  "  you  have^  as  you 
passed  through  Amboise,  noticed  preparations  being 
made,  overheard  conversations,  or  induced  confidences,  — 
in  short,  our  plot  is  discovered  !  " 

'*  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  said  Gabriel,  horror-stricken, 
"  that  I  have  given  you  any  reason  to  believe  anything 
of  the  sort ] " 

**  No,  Monsieur  le  Comte ;  no,  indeed,  for  you  were 
bound  to  secrecy,  I  can  see.  Therefore  I  do  not  even  ask 
you  for  a  positive  assurance  that  I  am  right,  not  even  a 
word,  if  you  prefer  not.  But  if  I  am  mistaken,  a  gesture, 
a  glance  of  the  eye,  or  your  silence,  even,  will  be  sufficient 
to  enlighten  me." 

Gabriel,  meanwhile,  sorely  perplexed,  was  recalling  the 
last  part  of  the  obligation  he  had  given  the  Due  de 
Guise. 

Upon  his  honor  as  a  gentleman  he  had  bound  himself 
not  to  allow  any  person  to  divine  or  even  to  suspect, 
from  any  word  or  allusiou  or  gesture  on  his  part,  what 
was  taking  place  at  Amboise. 

As  ho  kept  silence  for  a  long  while,  the  Baron  de  Cas- 
telnau, whose  eyes  were  riveted  upou  Gabriel's  face,  spoke 
again. 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say  nothing  more  1 "  said  he.  "  You 
are  silent ;  I  understand  you,  and  shall  act  accordingly.'^ 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  1 "  asked  Gabriel,  hastily. 

^*  To  warn  La  Renaudie  and  the  other  leaders,  as  you 
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advised  me  to  do  in  the  first  place,  that  they  must  cease 
their  preparations,  and  to  announce  to  our  friends  when 
they  reach  here  that  some  one  in  whom  we  have  perfect 
confidence  has  made  known  to  me  —  has  made  known  to 
me  probable  treachery  —  " 

"  But  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort !  '*  Gabriel  hurriedly 
interrupted.  ^*I  have  given  you  no  information  at  all. 
Monsieur  de  Castelnau  !  " 

"  Count/'  rejoined  Castelnau,  seizing  Gabriel's  hand  in 
a  grasp  that  spoke  louder  than  his  words,  '^may  not 
your  reticence  itself  be  a  warning,  and  our  salvation  1 
And  once  put  on  our  guard,  then  — " 

<*  Well,  what  then  'i  "  echoed  Gabriel. 

"  Everything  will  go  well  for  us,  and  ill  for  them,"  said 
Castelnau.  '*  We  will  postpone  our  enterprise  to  a  more 
propitious  time;  discover  at  any  cost  the  informers,  if 
there  be  any  among  us ;  redouble  our  precautions  and  our 
mystery ;  and  one  fine  day,  when  everything  is  thoroughly 
prepared,  certain  then  of  our  aim,  we  will  renew  our  at- 
-tempt,  and,  thanks  to  you,  will  not  fail,  but  achieve  a 
triumphant  success." 

**  That  is  precisely  what  I  wish  to  avoid ! "  cried 
Gabriel,  who  was  horrified  to  find  himself  upon  the  verge 
of  involuntary  betrayal  of  confidence.  "  There,  Monsieur 
de  Castelnau,  is  the  real  reason  of  my  warning  and  my 
advice.  In  my  mind,  your  enterprise  is  absolutely  a 
culpable  one,  to  say  nothing  of  its  danger.  By  attacking 
the  Catholics  you  put  yourselves  entirely  in  the  wrong, 
and  justify  any  reprisals  they  may  resort  to.  From  be- 
ing unjustly  oppressed  subjects,  you  become  rebels.  If 
you  have  complaints  to  make  of  the  ministers,  must  you 
avenge  yourselves  upon  our  young  king  ?  Ah,  I  feel  sad 
even  unto  death  as  I  reflect  upon  all  this  misery  !  For 
the  good  of  the  cause  you  ought  forever  to  renounce  this 
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unholy  strife.  Rather  let  your  pnncipleB  do  battle  fin: 
you !  No  bloodshed  for  the  truth  1  That  is  all  that 
I  wished  to  say  to  you ;  that  is  why  I  oonjure  yon  and 
all  our  brethren  to  hold  your  hand  from  these  grievous 
civil  wars,  which  can  oidy  retard  the  spread  of  our 
principles." 

''Is  that  really  the  only  motive  of  all  your  talk!" 
asked  Casteluau. 

"  The  only  one/'  Gabriel  replied  in  a  hollow  voice. 

''Then  I  must  thank  you  for  your  good  intentions^ 
Monsieur  le  Comte,"  retorted  Castelnau,  coldly ;  "  but  I 
must  no  less  continue  to  act  on  the  lines  laid  down  for 
me  by  the  leaders  of  the  Reformed  party.  I  can  readily 
conceive  that  it  must  be  very  painful  for  a  gentleman 
like  yourself,  being  debarred  from  the  combat,  to  see 
others  fighting  without  you ;  but  you  alone  cannot  be 
allowed  to  fetter  and  paralyze  a  whole  army." 

'*  You  propose,  then,"  said  Gabriel,  pale  and  dejected, 
"  to  allow  the  others  to  go  on  with  this  fatal  design,  and 
to  go  on  with  it  yourself] " 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  responded  Castelnau,  whose 
words  had  a  firmness  in  them  that  admitted  no  argu- 
ment ;  "  and  with  your  permission,  I  will  now  go  to  issue 
the  necessary  orders  for  to-morrow's  assault." 

He  saluted  Gabriel,  and  left  the  room  without  await- 
ing his  reply. 
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CHAPTER  XLYT. 


Gabriel  did  not  leave  the  Ch&teau  de  Xoizai,  however, 
but  determined  to  pass  the  night  there.  Hia  pFeaence 
would  afford  the  Keformers  a  pledge  of  bia  good  faith,  in 
case  they  were  attacked;  and  beyond  that,  be  still  r^- 
tained  some  alight  hope  that  in  the  morning  be  might 
prevail,  if  not  upon  Caatelnau,  upon  some  other  leader 
who  was  less  blindly  obstinate.  If  La  Renaudie  would 
only  come  I 

Casteluau  left  bim  entirely  firee,  and  seemed  inclined 
to  be  rather  disdainful  in  hia  avoidance  of  him. 

Gabriel  encountered  him  several  times  during  tba 
evening  ia  the  halls  and  corridors  of  the  ch&teau,  going 
hither  and  thither,  giving  orders  for  reconnoitring  par> 
ties  and  the  forwarding  of  supplies. 

But  not  a  single  word  was  exchanged  between  the  two 
youths,  each  as  proud  and  as  noble  as  the  other. 

During  the  long  hours  of  that  night  of  anguish  the 
Comte  da  Montgommery,  too  restless  and  anxious  to 
sleep,  remained  upon  the  ramparts,  listening,  meditat- 
ing, and  praying. 

With  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn,  the  Protestant  troops 
began  to  arrive  in  small  detached  parties. 

At  eight  o'clock  they  had  already  assemUed  in  large 
numbers ;  and  at  eleven  Castelnau  oould  couot  all  whom 
he  expected. 
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Bat  not  one  of  the  leaden  was  known  to  GabrieL  La 
Benaudie  had  sent  word  that  he  and  his  forces  woold 
make  their  way  to  Amboiae  by  way  of  the  forest  of 
Chateaa-Regnaolt. 

Everything  was  ready  for  departnre.  Captains  Mazeres 
and  Raonay,  who  were  to  lead  the  adyance-gaaid,  had 
already  gone  down  to  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  ch&teaa 
to  form  their  detachments  in  marching  order.  Castelnan 
was  triumphant. 

*'  Well,"  he  remarked  to  Gabriel  as  he  encoontered 
him,  —  he  had,  in  his  satis&ction,  forgiven  the  oonveir- 
sation  of  the  night  before,  —  **  well,  yon  see,  Monuenr  le 
Comte,  that  you  were  wrong;  and  everything  is  going  on 
as  well  as  possible !  '^ 

"  Wait !  "  said  (jabriel,  shaking  his  head. 

"Indeed,  we  must  wait,  if  we  are  to  believe  you, 
doubter ! "  said  Casteluau,  smiling.  "  Not  one  of  our 
people  has  failed  to  keep  his  engagement ;  they  have  all 
arrived  at  the  time  appointed,  with  more  men  than  they 
had  promised.  They  have  all  marched  through  their 
respective  provinces  without  being  disturbed,  and  — 
what  is  perhaps  even  better  —  without  having  created 
any  disturbance.  Is  it  not,  in  truth,  almost  too  good 
fortune?" 

The  baron  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  trumpets 
and  the  clangor  of  arms  and  a  great  noise  outside ;  but 
in  the  intoxication  of  his  confidence  he  was  in  no  degree 
alarmed,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  some  fortunate 
event. 

"  See  ! "  said  he  to  Gabriel ;  "  I  will  engage  that  those 
are  more  unexpected  reinforcements,  —  Lamothe,  doubt- 
less, and  Deschamps,  with  the  conspirators  of  Picardy. 
They  were  not  due  to  arrive  until  to-morrow ;  but  they 
must  have  made  forced  marches,  the  brave  fellows,  in 
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order  to  bear  their  part  of  the  conflict  and  ehare  in  the 
victoiy.     Those  are  frieudB." 

"  Ah,  but  are  they  1 "  asked  Gabriel,  whose  face 
changed  color  when  he  heard  the  trampets. 

"  Who  eUe  can  they  be  t "  rejoined  Caatelnan.  "  Come 
into  thlB  gallery,  Monsieur  le  Comte ;  through  the  em- 
brasurea  we  can  look  down  upon  the  terrace  whence  the 
noise  comes." 

He  drew  Gabriel  after  him ;  but  when  they  had  reached 
the  edge  of  the  wall  he  uttered  a  loud  ory,  raised  his 
arms,  and  stood  as  if  turned  to  stone. 

The  confusion  had  been  occasioned  not  by  Protestant 
troops,  but  by  a  body  of  Royalists.  The  new-comers 
were  not  commanded  by  Lamothe,  but  by  Jacques  de 
Savoie,  Duo  de  Nemours. 

Under  cover  of  the  woods  which  surrounded  the 
Ch&teau  de  Noizai,  the  royal  troops  had  succeeded  before 
they  were  discovered  in  getting  within  close  range  of  the 
open  ten-ace,  where  the  advance-guard  of  the  rebels  wsa 
being  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle. 

There  was  no  show  of  resistance  whatever,  for  the  Duo 
de  Nemours  had  made  it  his  first  care  to  seize  the  stacks 
of  arms. 

Max^rea  and  Raunay  had  been  obliged  to  surrender 
without  striking  a  blow ;  and  just  at  the  moment  when 
Caatelnan  looked  down  from  the  battlements,  his  troops, 
conquered  without  a  struggle,  were  handing  their  swords  to 
the  enemy.  On  the  spot  where  be  had  thought  he  should 
see  his  soldiers,  be  saw  nought  but  a  band  of  prisoners. 

He  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  For  a  moment  he 
stood  motionless,  stupefied,  bewildered,  and  speechless. 
Such  an  event  was  so  entirely  at  variance  with  his 
thoughts  that  at  first  he  found  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand it. 
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Gabri^  who  was  lesB  wuptaed  at  dua  anddao  How, 
was  no  lesB  oTerwhelmed. 

As  they  stood  gasng  at  eaeh  other,  eqaaStj  pale  and 
dejected,  an  ensign  entered  hsiffly  in  search  of  Castefauui. 

«<  What  is  the  oondition  of  affiunfthe  latter  asked 
him,  recorering  his  Toice,  hj  ione  of  his  anxietj* 

**  Monsienr  le  Baron,"  the  ena^  replied,  **  thej  have 
gained  possession  of  the  drawbridge  and  the  first  gateu 
We  onlj  had  time  to  dose  the  second  one ;  but  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  hold  it,  and  in  less  than  a  qoarter  of  an 
hour  thej  will  be  in  the  oonrtyard.  Shall  we,  nererthe- 
less,  try  to  resist,  or  send  them  a  flag  of  tmoet  We 
await  yoor  orders." 

'*  Give  me  but  time  to  pat  on  my  armor,  and  I  will 
come  down,"  said  Castelnau. 

He  hastened  into  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  chitean 
to  buckle  on  his  sword  and  coirass,  and  Gabriel  followed 
him. 

*'  What  do  you  propose  to  do  t "  he  asked  him,  sadly. 

^'I  know  not;  I  know  not!"  replied  Castelnan,  ex- 
citedly ;  "  but  I  can  at  least  die." 

''  Alas ! "  sighed  Gabriel ;  "  why  did  yon  not  hearken 
to  me  yesterday]" 

"  Yes,  you  were  right,  I  can  see  now,"  returned  the 
baron.  "  You  anticipated  what  has  happened ;  perhaps 
you  knew  of  it  beforehand." 

"Perhaps,"  observed  (Jabriel;  "and  therein  lies  my 
greatest  suffering.  But  remember,  Castelnau,  that  life  is 
full  of  strange  and  awful  caprices  of  fate !  Suppose  that 
I  was  not  at  liberty  to  dissuade  you  by  divnlging  the  real 
reasons,  which  were  struggling  for  utterance  Y  Suppose 
that  I  bad  given  my  word  of  honor  as  a  gentleman 
not  to  give  you  any  occasion,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
suspect  the  truth  1 " 
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"  In  such  case  you  would  liKve  done  quite  right  to  eay 
nothing,"  said  Castelnau ;  "  and  in  your  place  I  should 
have  doue  just  as  ;ou  did.  It  was  I,  madman,  who 
should  have  understood  you ;  I  who  should  have  known 
that  a  valiant  heart  like  youra  would  not  try  to  dissuade 
me  from  battle  except  for  most  potent  reasons.  But  I 
will  expiate  my  mistake  by  death." 

"  Theu  I  will  die  with  you,"  said  Gabriel,  calmly. 

"  You !  and  why  1 "  cried  Castelnau.  "  The  one  thing 
that  you  say  you  are  absolutely  compelled  to  do  is  to 
refrain  from  fighting." 

"  True,  I  shall  not  fight,"  said  Gabriel ;  "  I  cannot. 
But  life  haa  become  a  grievous  burden  to  me  ;  the  appar- 
ently two-faced  part  I  am  playing  is  intolerable.  I  shall 
go  into  the  (ray  unarmed.  I  will  slay  no  one,  but  will 
allow  myself  to  be  slain.  I  may  be  able  to  intercept  the 
blow  aimed  at  you.  If  I  cannot  wear  a  sword,  I  may  still 
be  a  buckler." 

"  No,"  r^oined  Castelnau,  "remain  here.  I  ought  not 
to  involve  you  in  my  destmction,  nor  will  I  do  it." 

"  Ah,  but  think  I "  exclaimed  Gabriel,  earnestly  ;  "  yon 
are  about  to  involve  in  it,  uselessly  and  hopelessly,  all  of 
our  brethren  who  are  confined  in  this  cb&tean  with  you. 
My  life  is  much  less  useful  than  theirs." 

"  Can  I  do  otherwise  for  the  glory  of  our  faith  than 
ask  them  to  make  this  sacrifice  1 "  said  Castelnau.  "  Mat^ 
tyrs  often  bring  more  renown  to  their  cause,  and  are  more 
useful  to  it,  than  victors." 

"  Very  true,"  replied  Gabriel ;  "  but  is  it  not  yonr  first 
duty  as  leader  to  do  your  utmost  to  save  the  forces  which 
have  been  intrusted  to  you ;  to  die  finally  at  their  head,  if 
their  salvation  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  honor  1 " 

"  So  you  advise  me  —  "  said  Castelnau. 

"  To  try  every  peaceable  means  of  acoommodatlon.    If 
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you  resist,  you  have  no  possible  chance  of  escaping  defeat 
and  massacre.  If  you  yield  to  necessity,  they  will  not 
have  the  right,  in  my  opinion,  to  punish  the  instigators 
of  a  plan  that  has  been  left  unexecuted.  Mere  projects 
cannot  be  punished,  since  they  can  only  be  conjectured. 
By  laying  down  your  arms,  you  will  disarm  your 
enemies." 

**  I  so  bitterly  repent  not  having  followed  your  previous 
advice,"  said  Castelnau,  "  that  I  prefer  to  follow  it  now ; 
and  yet  I  confess  that  I  hesitate,  for  it  is  very  distasteful 
to  me  to  draw  back." 

''  In  order  to  draw  back,  you  must  first  have  taken  a 
step  forward,"  said  GabrieL  "  Now  what  is  there  up  to 
this  point  to  prove  your  rebellion  %  You  do  not  declare 
yourself  culpable  until  you  actually  draw  your  sword. 
Hold  I  My  presence  may  even  yet,  thank  God !  be  of 
some  advantage  to  you.  I  was  unable  to  save  you  yes- 
terday, but  do  you  wish  that  I  should  try  to  save  you 
to-day  1 " 

**What  will  you  do]"  asked  Castelnau,  completely 
unmanned. 

"  Nothing  unworthy  of  you,  be  assured  I  I  will  go  to 
the  Due  de  Nemours,  who  commands  the  royal  soldiery. 
I  will  inform  him  that  no  resistance  will  be  offered,  that 
the  gates  will  be  opened,  and  you  will  surrender,  but 
upon  certain  conditions :  he  must  engage  his  ducal  word 
that  no  harm  shall  befall  you  or  your  comrades,  and  that 
after  he  has  escorted  you  to  the  king,  in  order  to  submit 
to  him  your  grievances  and  requests,  he  will  cause  you  to 
be  set  at  liberty." 

"  And  if  he  refuses  1 "  asked  Castelnau. 

"  If  he  refuses,  the  fault  will  be  on  his  side ;  he  will 
have  declined  a  perfectly  frank  and  honorable  adjustment 
of  the  affair,  and  all  the  responsibility  for  the  bloodshed 
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will  fall  upon  his  head.  If  he  refuses,  Castelnau,  I  will 
return  to  you,  to  die  at  your  side." 

"Do  you  believe,"  said  Castelnau,  "that  La  Renau- 
die,  were  he  placed  as  I  am,  would  agree  to  what  you 
propose  1 " 

"Upon  my  soul!  I  believe  that  any  reasonable  man 
would  agree  to  it." 

"  Go  on,  then ! "  exclaimed  Castelnau ;  "  our  despair 
will  be  so  much  the  more  to  be  dreaded  if  your  mission 
to  the  duke  fails,  as  I  fear  it  will." 

"  Thanks  I "  said  Gabriel.  "  I  have  strong  hopes  my- 
self that  I  shall  succeed,  and  thus,  with  God's  help,  pre- 
serve all  these  gallant  and  noble  lives." 

He  went  quickly  down,  and  caused  the  door  leading  to 
the  courtyard  to  be  opened  ;  and  with  a  flag  of  truce  in 
his  hand,  he  walked  toward  the  Due  de  Nemours,  who, 
sitting  on  his  horse  in  the  midst  of  his  troops,  was  await- 
ing the  issue. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  Monseigneur  recognizes 
me,"  said  Gabriel  to  the  duke;  "but  I  am  the  Comte  de 
Montgommery." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  de  Montgommery,  I  do  recognize  you," 
replied  Jacques  de  Savoie.  "  Monsieur  de  Guise  advised 
me  that  I  should  find  you  here,  but  said  that  you  had 
his  permission,  and  charged  me  to  treat  you  as  a  friend.^' 

"  A  precaution  which  may  be  of  ill  service  to  me  with 
other  less  fortunate  friends,"  observed  Gabriel,  with  a 
sorrowful  shake  of  the  head.  "However,  Monseigneur, 
may  I  venture  to  beg  a  moment's  conversation  with 
you  1 " 

"  I  am  at  your  service,"  said  Monsieur  de  Nemours. 

Castelnau,  who  was  following  distractedly  all  the 
movements  of  the  duke  and  Gabriel  from  a  grated  win- 
dow of  the  chateau,  saw  them  draw  aside  from  the  rest. 
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plied  Gabriel.  "  Alas  I  I  fear  it  is  too  late  to  save  them ; 
but  I  will  at  least  make  the  attempt.  La  Eenaudie  was 
to  advance  by  the  forest  of  Ch^teaa-Regnault,  was  he 
not  1  *' 

*^  Yes,"  said  Castelnau,  earnestly ;  "  and  there  is  yet 
time  for  you  to  find  him  there^  and  save  him  as  you 
have  saved  us." 

*'  At  all  events,  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  GabrieL 
"  The  Due  de  Nemours  will  leave  me  at  liberty,  I  think. 
Adieu,  then,  dear  friend ;  I  go  to  continue,  if  possibley 
my  work  of  conciliation.     Au  revoir  !  —  at  Amboise." 

"iiw  revoir!^*  Castelnau  replied. 

As  Gabriel  had  anticipated,  the  Due  de  Nemours 
made  no  opposition  to  his  leaving  Noizai  and  its  de* 
tachment  of  royal  troops. 

The  zealous,  devoted  youth  was  free  to  urge  his  horse 
in  the  direction  of  the  forest  of  Chateau-Eeguault. 

Castelnau  and  those  who  remained  with  him  followed 
Jacques  de  Savoie  to  Amboise,  trusting  and  tranquil. 

But  upon  their  arrival  they  were  at  once  lodged  in 
prison.  There  they  were  to  remain,  so  they  were  in- 
formed, until  the  afifray  was  at  an  end,  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  allowing  them 
access  to  the  king. 
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bridge,  of  hia  own  mediation  between  the  parties,  and 
the   peaceful   submiseion    which    hod    been    its    happy 

"  Pardieu  I  "  esolaimod  Pardaillan  ;  "  MoDsieur  de 
Ifemoura  waa  in  luck,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
equally  fortunate  tnyaelf.  Do  you  know,  Monsieur  de 
Montgommery,  against  whom  my  own  movementa  are 
directed  at  this  moment)" 

"  La  Renaudie,  doiibtless." 

"  Precisely.  And  do  you  know  what  La  Renaudie  is 
tome}" 

"  Why,  your  cousin,  I  believe,  —  yee,  I  remember." 

"Yea,  he  is  my  cousin,"  Pardaillan  wiid;  "and  more 
than  that,  he  is  my  friend  and  my  comrade-in-arms. 
Ah,  do  you  know  how  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  fight  against 
one  who  has  so  often  fought  at  one's  side!" 

"  Yea,  indeed,"  replied  Gabriel ;  "  but  you  are  not  sure 
of  meeting  him,  are  you  I " 

"  Alas  I  I  am  only  too  sure  I  "  returned  Pardaillan. 
"  My  instructions  are  exact ;  and  the  reports  of  those 
who  have  betrayed  him  are  only  too  accurate.  See  1 
after  marching  another  fifteen  minutes  I  shall  find  my- 
self face  to  face  with  La  Renaudie  in  the  second  path  to 
the  left." 

"But  suppose  you  were  to  avoid  that  path)"  whis- 
pered GJftbriel 

"  I  should  be  false  to  my  honor  and  to  my  duty  as  a 
soldier,"  was  Pardaillan's  reply.  "  Besides,  it  is  better 
that  I  should  not  be  able  to  do  it.  My  two  lieutenants 
received  Monsieur  de  Guise's  orders  as  well  as  myself, 
and  they  would  interfere  to  prevent  my  running  counter 
to  them.  No ;  my  only  hope  is  that  La  Renaudie  will 
consent  to  surrender,  and  a  faint  hope  it  is ;  for  he  is  as 
proud  as  Lucifer,  and  as  brave  as  n  lion.     Moreover,  be 
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has  an  opportuDity  to  fight,  and  will  not  he  taken  hy 
surprise,  as  Castelnau  was ;  and  again,  we  are  not  very 
superior  to  him  in  point  of  numhers.  However,  you 
will  assist  me,  will  you  not.  Monsieur  de  Montgommery, 
in  urging  him  to  yield)" 

^' Alas  I"  said  Gahriel,  with  a  sigh,  "I  will  do  my 
hest." 

"  The  Devil  take  these  civil  wars ! "  cried  Pardaillan, 
in  conclusion. 

They  rode  along  in  silence  for  almost  ten  minutes. 

When  they  had  taken  the  second  path  to  the  left,  Par- 
daillan  said,  — 

''Now  we  should  he  approaching  them.  How  my 
heart  beats !  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  believe,  as 
God  hears  me,  that  I  am  afraid." 

The  royal  troops  were  no  longer  laughing  and  talking, 
but  advanced  slowly  and  cautiously. 

They  had  not  gone  two  hundred  paces,  when  they 
thought  they  could  see  through  a  thicket  of  trees  the 
glistening  of  weapons  upon  a  path,  which  ran  parallel 
with  the  main  road. 

Their  uncertainty  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  almost 
immediately  a  firm  voice  cried  out,  — 

*'  Halt !     Who  goes  there  ? " 

"  It  is  La  Renaudie's  voice,"  Pardaillan  said  to  Gabriel. 

Then  he  replied  to  the  challenge,  — 

"  Valois  and  Lorraine  ! " 

Instantly,  La  Eenaudie  on  horseback,  followed  by  his 
little  band,  debouched  from  the  bypath. 

However,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  halt,  and  rode  for- 
ward a  few  steps  alone. 

Pardaillan  imitated  him  by  crying  to  his  people, 
**  Halt ! "  and  riding  toward  him  accompanied  only  by 
GabrieL 
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One  would  have  said  they  were  two  friends  in  haste  to 
meet  after  a  long  separation,  rather  than  two  foes  ready 
to  meet  in  deadly  conflict. 

"  I  should  have  already  replied  to  you  as  I  ought,"  said 
La  Renaudie,  as  he  approached,  "  if  I  had  not  thought 
that  I  recognized  the  voice  of  a  friend*  Unless  I  am 
greatly  mistaken,  that  visor  conceals  the  features  of  my 
dear  Pardaillan." 

"Yes,  it  is  I,  my  poor  La  Renaudie/'  replied  Par- 
daillan ;  '*  and  if  I  may  give  you  a  brother's  advice,  it 
is  to  abandon  your  enterprise,  dear  friend,  and  lay  down 
your  arms  at  once." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  that  is  indeed  brotherly  advice  I  "  retorted 
La  Renaudie^  ironically. 

**  Yes,  Monsieur  de  la  Renaudie,"  interposed  Gabriel, 
coming  forward,  "  it  is  the  advice  of  a  loyal  friend,  I  bear 
you  witness.  Castelnau  surrendered  to  the  Due  de 
Nemours  this  morning ;  and  if  you  do  not  follow  his  ex- 
ample, you  are  lost." 

*'  Aha,  Monsieur  de  Montgommery ! "  exclaimed  La 
Renaudie,  " are  you  with  these  fellows?" 

'*I  am  neither  with  them  nor  with  yourself,"  said 
Gabriel,  in  a  grave  and  melancholy  tone.  "  I  stand  be- 
tween you." 

"  Oh,  forgive  me,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  added  La 
Renaudie,  deeply  moved  by  the  noble  and  dignified  bear- 
ing of  GabrieL  "  I  had  no  wish  to  wound  you,  and  I 
think  I  would  doubt  my  own  loyalty  rather  than  yours." 

*'  Pray  believe  me,  then,"  said  Gabriel,  **  and  do  not 
hazard  a  useless  and  disastrous  conflict.    Surrender." 

"  Impossible  I "  replied  La  Renaudie. 

"  But  reflect,  I  beg  you,"  said  Pardaillan,  "  that  wa 
are  no  more  than  a  feeble  advance-guard." 
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^For  HeBTofi  aJce,"  FBtflfted  the  PiiiteriMi  lai& 
"do  TOO  S'jppciae  tlul  mj  whok  fone  owwwn  cf  ^ 
Landful  of  giJLuit  felV^vi  vfaom  joa  ■eel" 

^  1  vera  TOQ,*^  eud  PuxkOlen,  '^  tfaet  too  hew  tcutc 
in  joor  naki^** 

**  Welly  tbej  ere  in  joon  iMom^  retained  La  l^***eT?^ 

^I  viU  ondertake  v:>  oblein  toot  peidoa  fipom  Mo 
eieor  de  GuIm;/*  cned  Peideillen,  vbo  knev  not  vhi 
we  J  to  tOITL 

''Mj  perdcm!*  excleimed  Le  Eenendie;  ''I  hq 
to  >je  more  ocAoerned  vitb  grenting  then  icoeiiii 
perdoDs!** 

^  Ob,  La  Renendie !  La  Benendie  *  Smdtj  toq  i 
not  wish  to  ocunpel  me  to  drev  my  eword  egainst  joo,  - 
Godcffroj,  mj  old  comrade,  my  plaj-fellov  I  ^ 

'*  We  mu£t  be  prepared  even  for  that,  PardaiUan ;  D 
jou  kuow  me  too  well  to  believe  that  I  am  mclined  l 
yield  the  field  to  you." 

"^MoDiiieur  de  la  Kenaudie,^  cried  Gabriel,  "om 
more  I  tell  yoa  that  you  are  wrong." 

But  ho  was  rudely  interrupted. 

The  horsemen  on  both  sidefs  remaining  apart,  bat  \ 
full  view  of  one  another,  could  not  understand  the  meai 
\n^  of  all  this  parleying  between  their  chiefs,  and  wei 
burning  with  eagerness  to  come  to  closer  quarters. 

^In  God's  name,  what  do  they  find  to  talk  about  i 
such  length  7 "  muttered  the  troopers  of  Pardaillan. 

''  Ah  !  "  said  the  Huguenots,  "  do  they  think  that  w 
came  here  to  watch  them  while  they  talk  over  their  pr 
vate  business  ? " 

''  Wait  a  moment !  wait  I  "  said  one  of  La  Renaudie 
band,  in  which  every  soldier  was  a  leader,  ''  I  know 
way  V)  cut  short  their  conversation  /'  and  just  as  Gabri< 
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began  to  speak,  he  fired  a  pistol-shot  at  the  king's 
troops. 

"  You  see,"  cried  Pardaillan,  sorrowfully,  "  your  people 
have  struck  the  first  blow  ! " 

"  But  without  any  order  from  me !  "  retorted  La 
Eenaudie,  warmly.  "  However,  the  die  is  cast,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  now.    Forward,  my  friends,  forward !  '* 

He  turned  toward  his  men  as  he  spoke,  and  Pardaillan, 
not  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  did  the  same,  and  also 
shouted,  "  Forward  I  '* 

The  firing  began. 

Gabriel,  however,  remained  motionless  between  the  red 
and  the  white,  the  Royalists  and  the  rebels.  He  scarcely 
even  drew  his  horse  aside,  but  sustained  the  fire  of  both 
parties. 

At  the  first  volley  the  plume  of  his  helmet  was  cut 
through  by  a  ball,  and  his  horse  killed  under  him. 

He  extricated  his  feet  from  the  stirrups  and  stood  in 
the  same  spot  without  a  tremor,  and  like  one  dreaming 
in  the  midst  of  that  terrible  affray. 

The  supply  of  powder  was  soon  exhausted ;  and  the 
two  little  bands  rushed  forward,  and  continued  the  com- 
bat with  their  swords. 

Gabriel,  amid  all  the  clashing  and  clanging,  never  stirred 
from  his  place,  nor  did  he  once  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
sword  ;  he  simply  stood  gazing  at  the  mad  blows  which 
were  raining  about  him,  as  if  he  had  been  the  image  of 
France  among  her  foes. 

The  Protestants,  inferior  in  numbers  and  in  discipline, 
began  to  falter. 

La  Kenaudie  in  the  tumult  found  himself  face  to  figu>e 
with  Pardaillan  once  more. 

"  Engage  with  me ! "  he  cried ;  *'  let  me  at  least  die 
by  your  hand." 
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''  Ah ! "  said  Pardaill«D,  "  the  one  of  lu  two  who 
slays  the  other  will  he  the  more  generous.'' 

Thej  crossed  swords  with  mach  vigor.  The  hlows 
they  dealt  resounded  upon  their  ooats-of-mail  like  ham* 
mer-strokes  upon  the  anviL  La  Renaudie  circled  about 
Pardaillan,  who,  sitting  firmly  on  his  saddle,  parried  and 
thrust  without  token  of  weariness.  Two  rivals  thirsting 
for  vengeance  could  not  have  seemed  more  implacahle. 

At  last  La  Renaudie  buried  his  sword  in  the  breaat  of 
Pardaillan,  who  fell  headlong  from  his  horse. 

But  the  cry  which  followed  the  flEital  blow  came  ftom 
the  lips  of  La  Renaudie. 

Happily  for  the  victor,  he  had  not  even  the  time  to  look 
upon  his  disastrous  victory,  for  Montigny,  Pardaillan's 
page,  levelled  his  arquebuse  at  him  and  fired,  and  he  fell 
from  his  horse  mortally  wounded. 

Nevertheless,  before  he  expired  La  Renaudie  yet  re- 
tained strength  sufficient  to  strike  dead  upon  the  spot, 
with  a  backward  stroke  of  his  sword,  the  page  who  had 
shot  him. 

Around  these  three  bodies  the  battle  waged  more  furi- 
ously than  ever. 

But  the  Huguenots  were  clearly  worsted ;  and  in  a 
short  time,  being  deprived  of  their  leader,  they  were 
utterly  routed. 

The  greater  number  of  them  were  killed;  but  a  few 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  some  escaped. 

This  horrible  bloody  affray  lasted  less  than  ten  minutes. 

The  royal  troopers  prepared  to  return  to  Amboise,  and 
the  bodies  of  La  Renaudie  and  Pardaillan  were  placed 
upon  the  same  horse. 

Gabriel,  who,  despite  his  eager  longing,  and  spared 
without  doubt  by  both  sides,  had  not  received!  a  scratch, 
gazed  mournfully  at  the  two  lifeless  bodies  in  which,  but 
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a  (ov  momentB  before,  had  beat  the  tvo  Doblest  hearts 
he  had  ever  known, 

"Which  of  the  two  was  the  braver  1"  he  asked  himself. 
"Which  better  loved  the  other  1  Which  is  the  greater 
loss  to  his  uuhappf  country  1" 
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CHAPTER  XLVm. 

▲  6UMP8B  AT  THB  POLITICS  OF  THB  SIXTEENTH 

GENTUBY. 

Even  after  the  surrender  of  the  Chftteau  de  Noizai,  and 
the  skirmish  in  the  forest  of  Chliteau-Hegnault,  the  whole 
afiair  was  not  at  an  end. 

The  majority  of  the  conspirators  of  Nantes  had  not 
been  notified  of  these  two  repulses  which  their  party  had 
met  with,  and  were  still  on  their  way  to  Amboise,  pre- 
pared to  assault  the  place  that  night. 

But  we  know  that  thanks  to  the  precise  mformation 
furnished  by  Lignieres,  they  were  expected. 

The  youthful  king  had  no  inclination  to  retire,  but 
walked  anxiously,  with  feverish  tread,  up  and  down  the 
vast  unfurnished  hall  which  had  been  set  apart  for  his 
accommodation. 

Mary  Stuart,  the  Due  de  Guise,  and  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine  were  also  watching  and  waiting  with  him. 

**  What  an  everlasting  night ! "  ejaculated  Fran9ois.  "  I 
am  in  agony ;  my  head  is  on  fire ;  and  those  intolerable 
pains  in  my  ear  are  beginning  to  torment  me  again. 
What  a  night !     Oh,  what  a  night ! " 

"  Poor  dear  Sire  ! "  said  Mar}",  soothingly,  "  do  not  ex- 
cite yourself  so,  I  pray;  you  only  increase  your  bodily 
and  mental  anguish  as  well.  Take  a  few  moments'  rest, 
in  pity's  name  !  " 

"  What !  how  can  I  rest,  Mary  1 "  said  the  king,  —  "  how 
can  I  keep  calm  when  my  people  are  rebelling,  and  are  in 
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umB  agiunBt  met  Ah,  all  this  trouble  will  surel;  filiorton 
the  small  portion  of  life  Qod  has  granted  me  1" 

Maiy  replied  only  by  the  tean  which  streamed  do»n 
her  lovely  face. 

"  Your  Majesty  ought  not  to  be  so  deeply  affected," 
said  Le  Balafr&  "  I  have  already  had  the  honor  to  as- 
sure you  that  our  measures  were  taken,  and  that  victory 
is  beyond  peradventure.  I  give  you  my  personal  guar- 
anty of  it,  Sire." 

"  Have  ne  not  begun  well,  Sire  t "  added  the  Cardinal 
de  Lorraine.  "Castelnau  a  prisoner,  and  La  Renaudis 
alain,  —  are  these  not  happy  omens  for  the  issue  of 
this  affdrl" 

"  Happy  omens  indeed  I "  said  Fran5oiB,  bitterly. 

"To-morrow  everything  will  be  at  an  end,"  continued 
the  cardinal ;  "  the  other  leaders  of  the  rebels  will  be  in 
our  power,  and  we  can  terrify,  by  force  of  a  frightful  ex- 
ample, those  who  might  venture  to  try  to  emulate  them. 
It  must  be  done.  Sire,"  said  he,  replying  to  the  king's 
involuntary  movement  of  horror.  "  A  solemn  '  Act  of 
Faith,'  as  they  say  in  Spain,  is  essential  for  the  outraged 
glory  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  threatened  security 
of  the  throne.  To  begin  with,  Castelnau  must  die.  Mon- 
sieur de  Nemours  took  it  upon  himself  to  swear  that  he 
should  be  spared ;  but  that  is  not  our  afiair,  and  we  have 
promised  nothing  ourselves.  La  Renaudto  has  escaped 
punishment  by  death ;  but  I  have  already  given  orders 
that  at  daybreak  to-morrow  his  head  be  exposed  upon  the 
bridge  of  Amboise  with  this  inscription :  '  Leader  of  the 
rebels.' " 

"  Leader  of  the  rebels ! "  echoed  the  king ;  "  why,  you 
yourself  say  that  he  was  not  the  leader,  and  that  the 
confeswons  and  the  correspondence  of  the  conspiratora 
point  to  tho  Prince  de  Gond^  alone  aa  the  real  prime 
mover  of  the  undertaking." 
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*^  In  Heaven's  namei  speak  not  so  loud,  Sire,  I  imploro 
you  ! "  the  cardinal  exclaimed.  "  Tes,  it  is  true,  the  prince 
has  led  and  directed  the  whole  afiair,  but  from  afar. 
These  rascals  call  him  the  '  Silent  Captain ; '  and  he  waa 
to  unmask  himself  after  their  first  success.  But  failing 
that  first  success,  he  has  not  unmasked  himself  nor  will 
he  do  so.  Therefore  let  us  not  drive  him  to  that  perilous 
extremity.  Let  us  not  seem  to  recognize  in  him  the 
mighty  head  and  fi'ont  of  the  rebellion.  Let  us  pretend 
not  to  see  it,  so  that  we  may  incur  no  risk  of  showing  our 
feeling." 

''Nevertheless,  Monsieur  de  Cond^  is  the  real  arch- 
rebel  ! "  said  Francois,  whose  youthful  impatience  was 
little  in  sympathy  with  all  these  "governmental  fictions,'* 
as  they  came  to  be  called  at  a  later  day. 

"  Very  true,  Sire,"  said  Le  Balafr^  ;  "  but  the  prince, 
far  from  avowing  his  schemes,  denies  them.  Let  us  pre- 
tend to  believe  his  word.  He  came  to-day  to  shut  himself 
up  here  in  Amboise,  where  he  has  been  kept  in  sight,  just 
as  he  has  conspired,  from  a  safe  distance.  Let  us  feign  to 
accept  him  as  an  ally,  which  will  be  less  hazardous  than 
to  have  him  for  an  avowed  enemy.  The  prince,  in  fact, 
will  assist  us,  if  need  be,  to  repel  his  own  accomplices  to- 
night, and  be  present  at  their  execution  to-morrow.  Does 
he  not  thereby  undergo  a  penalty  a  thousand  times  more 
grievous  than  any  which  is  imposed  upon  us  1 " 

"  Yes,  indeed  he  does,"  replied  the  king ;  "  but  will  he 
do  that;  and  if  he  does,  can  it  be  possible  that  he  is 
guilty  1 " 

"  Sire,'*  said  the  cardinal,  "  we  have  in  our  hands,  and 
will  deliver  to  your  Majesty,  if  you  desire,  irrefragable 
proof  of  Monsieur  do  Conde's  secret  complicity.  But  the 
more  flagrant  and  undeniable  these  proofe  are,  the  more 
necessary  is  it  for  us  to  dissimulate  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I 
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deeply  regret  certaiu  words  which  I  have  let  fall,  and 
whichy  if  reported  to  the  prince,  might  offend  him." 

"  What,  you  fear  to  offend  a  culprit  such  as  you  say  he 
is  I "  cried  Francois.  '^  But  what  is  all  this  uproar  with- 
out, in  Grod's  name  1    Can  it  be  the  rebels  already  ]" 

''  I  will  go  and  see,"  said  the  Due  de  Guise. 

But  before  he  had  crossed  the  threshold,  Richelieu,  the 
captain  of  arquebusiers,  entered,  and  said  hastily  to  the 
king,  — 

"  Pardon,  Sire,  but  Monsieur  de  Cond6  thinks  he  over- 
heard certain  words  reflecting  upon  his  honor,  and  he 
m^ently  demands  the  privilege  of  clearing  himself  from 
these  insulting  suspicions  in  your  Majesty's  presence,  once 
for  all." 

The  king  might  have  refused  to  see  the  prince ;  but  the 
Due  de  Guise  had  already  made  a  sign.  Captain  Biche- 
lien's  arquebusiers  stepped  aside,  and  Monsieur  de  Cond6 
entered,  with  head  erect  and  cheeks  flushed. 

He  was  followed  by  a  few  nobles,  and  a  number  of 
canons  of  St.  Florentin,  regular  attaches  of  the  Chateau 
d'Amboise,  whom  the  cardinal  had  transformed  into  sol- 
diers tliat  night  to  assist  in  the  defence,  and  who,  as  was 
frequently  the  case  in  those  days,  carried  the  arquebuse 
with  the  rosary,  and  wore  the  helmet  under  their  cowL 

"  Sire,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  boldness,"  said  the 
prince,  after  saluting  the  king; ''  but  it  is  perhaps  justified 
in  advance  by  the  insolence  of  certain  charges,  which  are 
made,  it  seems,  in  the  dark  by  my  foes  against  my  loy- 
alty, and  which  I  feel  called  upon  to  bring  forth  into  the 
light  that  I  may  confound  and  chastise  them." 

''  To  what  do  you  refer,  my  cousin?"  asked  the  king, 
gravely. 

"  Sire,"  replied  Cond^,  "  they  dare  to  say  that  I  am 
the  real  leader  of  the  rebels,  whose  foolhardy  and  impious 
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aoderUking  is  at  this  moment  throwing  tlie  realm  into 
confusion,  and  filling  jour  llajesty's  heart  with  dismay." 

"Ah,  they  saj  that,  do  thejl"  returned  Fhm^i& 
"^Vho  says  it,  prayl" 

**  I  succeeded  just  now  in  surprising  these  hateful  slan- 
ders, Sire>  upon  the  lips  of  these  reverend  brothen  of 
St.  Florentin,  who,  believing  doubtless  that  they  were 
among  friends,  did  not  scruple  to  repeat  aloud  what  had 
been  whispered  in  their  ears.** 

**  Do  you  mean  to  accuse  those  who  repeated  the  offen- 
sive words,  or  those  who  whispered  them  in  the  first 
place  ]"  asked  Francis. 

''  Both,  Sire,"  replied  Cond^, ''  but  especially  the  insti- 
gators of  these  foul  and  cowardly  calumnies." 

As  he  said  these  words,  he  turned  his  gaze  full  upon  the 
face  of  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  who  did  his  best  to  hide 
his  embarrassed  countenance  behind  his  brother. 

"  Very  well,  my  good  cousin,"  replied  the  king,  "  you 
have  our  permission  to  disprove  the  slander,  and  to  ac- 
cuse the  slanderers.     Proceed." 

"  To  disprove  the  slander,  Sire  1 "  repeated  the  prince. 
"  Ah,  will  not  my  actions  do  that  better  than  any  words 
of  mine  1  Did  I  not  come  at  the  first  summons  to  this 
chateau,  to  take  my  place  among  your  Majesty's  de- 
fenders ?  Is  that  the  act  of  a  guilty  man,  Sire? —  I  put 
the  question  to  yourself,  Sire  ? " 

"  Then  proceed  to  accuse  the  slanderers,"  said  Fran- 
cis, who  chose  to  make  no  more  direct  reply. 

**  I  will  do  so,  not  in  words,  but  by  deeds,  Sire,"  said  Mon- 
sieur de  Cond6.  "  They  must,  if  they  have  the  courage, 
themselves  accuse  me  in  the  light  of  day.  I  here  cast 
down  my  glove  to  them  before  God  and  the  king.  Let 
the  mau,  of  whatever  rank  or  quality  he  may  be,  who 
dares  to  affirm  that  I  am  the  author  of  this  conspiracy 
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come  forward !  I  ofier  to  do  battle  with  bim  wlien  and 
where  he  choosea ;  and  if  in  any  point  be  be  not  upon  a 
level  with  me,  I  agree  to  make  myself  bia  equal  in  every 
way  for  this  combat." 

The  Prince  ds  Cond4,  as  he  ceased  to  speak,  threw  hia 
glove  at  his  feet.  His  glance  had  not  ceased  to  form  an 
eloquent  commentary  upon  bis  challenge,  and  had  fixed 
itself  proudly  upon  the  Duo  de  Guise,  who  did  not  move 
a  muscle. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  —  every  one  reflecting, 
no  doubt,  upon  this  eztraordioary  spectacle  of  the  lie 
given  by  a  prince  of  the  blood  to  the  whole  court,  where 
there  was  not  a  page  who  did  not  know  him  to  be  guilty 
twenty  times  over  of  that  ofience  from  which  he  defended 
himself  with  such  well-simulated  indignation. 

And,  in  truth,  the  youthful  king  was  probably  the  only 
one  who  was  innocent  enough  to  be  astonished;  and 
no  one  thought  any  the  worse  of  the  prince's  valor  or 

The  political  theories  of  the  Italian  courts,  brought 
into  Francs  by  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  ber  Florentines, 
were  then  fiishiouable  in  France,  lie  who  was  moat 
skilful  in  deceit  was  considered  the  moat  clever ;  and  to 
conceal  one's  thoughts  and  disguise  one's  purpose  was 
the  acme  of  political  skill.  Frankness  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  folly. 

The  noblest  and  purest  characters  of  the  time  — 
Coligny,  Cond6,  the  Chancellor  Olivier  —  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  clear  of  the  contagion. 

Therefore  the  Due  de  Guise  did  not  despise  the  Prince 
de  Cond^;  he  rather  admired  him.  But  he  said  to  him- 
self, smiling,  that  he  was  at  least  as  good  an  actor  as  the 
other.  Taking  a  step  forward,  he  slowly  removed  his 
glove,  and  cast  it  beside  that  of  the  prince. 
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There  was  a  murmur  of  surprise ;  and  the  first  impres- 
sion was  that  he  proposed  to  answer  Monsieur  de  Condi's 
defiant  challenge. 

But  in  that  case  he  would  not  have  been  the  subtle 
politician  be  prided  himself  on  being. 

In  a  loud,  firm  voice,  and  as  if  really  convinced  by  the 
prince's  demeanor,  he  said,  — 

"  I  approve  Monsieur  le  Prince  de  Condi's  wordai,  and 
support  him  in  them  ;  and  I  am  so  devotedly  his  humble 
servant,  having  the  honor  to  be  his  kinsman,  that  I  here 
offer  myself  as  his  second,  and  will  assist  him  in  his  just 
defence  against  all  comers." 

Le  Balafr^,  with  these  words,  let  his  inquiring  glanoe 
rove  boldly  upon  all  those  who  stood  around. 

The  Prince  de  Cond^  could  only  lower  his  own.  He 
felt  himself  more  thoroughly  worsted  than  if  he  had  been 
overthrown  in  the  lists. 

"Will  no  one,"  continued  the  Due  de  Guise,  "take  up 
either  the  Prince  de  Condi's  glove  or  mine  1 " 

No  one  stirred,  of  course. 

"  My  cousin,"  observed  Francois  II.,  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  '*  you  are,  as  you  desired,  thoroughly  cleared  of  ail 
suspicion  of  felony,  in  my  opinion." 

"  Yes,  Sire,"  said  the  **  Silent  Captain,"  with  ingenu- 
ous impudence ;  "  and  I  thank  yoiur  Majesty  for  having 
assisted  me." 

He  turned  with  an  effort  to  Le  Balafr^,  and  added,  — 

"I  also  am  grateful  to  my  good  ally  and  kinsman. 
Monsieur  de  Guise.  I  hope  to  prove  afresh  to  him,  and 
to  all  others,  by  my  behavior  to-night  against  the  rebels, 
if  there  be  an  attack,  that  he  was  not  wrong  in  taking 
my  part." 

Thereupon  the  Prince  de  Conde  and  the  Due  de  Guise 
exchanged  most  profoundly  courteous  salutations. 
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Then  tha  prince,  being  well  and  dul;  juatified,  and 
having  no  further  business  there,  bowed  to  the  king,  and 
left  the  room,  followed  bj  those  who  had  come  in  with 
bim. 

Nona  were  left  in  the  royal  apartment  but  the  four 
peraooages  whose  dreary  waiting  had  been  enlivened  and 
their  apprehension  diatracted  for  a  moment  by  this  sin- 
gular comedy. 

It  was  a  chivalrous  scene,  peculiar  to  the  politics  of 
the  sixteenth  centuty. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX 

THE  TUMULT   OF   AMBOISB. 

Afteb  the  departure  of  the  Prince  de  Condd|  neither  the 
king  nor  Mary  Stuart  nor  the  brothers  De  Lorraine  re- 
ferred to  what  had  just  taken  place.  They  seemed  to 
avoid  the  dangerous  subject  by  tacit  understanding. 

Minutes  and  hours  passed  away  in  the  gloomy  and 
restless  silence  of  expectation. 

Francois  II.  often  passed  his  hand  across  his  burning 
brow  ;  while  Mary,  seated  apart,  gazed  sorrowfully  at  the 
pale,  thin  face  of  her  young  spouse,  and  furtively  brushed 
away  a  tear  from  time  to  time.  The  Cardinal  de  Lor- 
raine was  wholly  intent  upon  the  sounds  to  be  heard 
without ;  while  Le  Balafrd,  whose  dispositions  were  all 
made,  and  whose  rank,  as  well  as  his  office,  obliged  him 
to  stay  by  the  king's  side,  seemed  to  chafe  bitterly  at  his 
forced  inaction,  and  every  now  and  then  quivered  with 
impatience  and  stamped  upon  the  floor,  as  a  fiery  war- 
horse  chafes  at  the  rein  which  restrains  him. 

However,  the  night  drew  to  a.  close ;  the  bell  of  the 
chateau,  followed  by  that  on  St.  Florentin,  struck  six, 
then  half  after  six.  The  day  began  to  break ;  and  there 
had  been  no  sign  of  an  assault,  no  alarm  given  by  the 
sentinels. 

**  Well,"  said  the  king,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  "  I  begin 
to  believe,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  that  Ligni^res  has  misled 
your  Eminence,  or  else  that  the  Huguenots  have  changed 
their  minds.*' 
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"  So  much  the  wane  if  the;  have,"  replied  CLarlea  da 
Lorraiae,  "  for  we  ore  sure  to  put  dowa  the  rebellion." 

"Oh,  no  I  so  much  the  better  1 "  exolwmed  Fran^ia; 
"for  the  contest  of  itself  would  be  a  humiliation  for 
royalty  —  " 

But  his  sentence  was  yet  unfinished  when  two  shots  of 
an  arquebuse,  the  signal  which  bad  been  agreed  upon  aa 
an  alarm,  were  fired,  and  the  shout  was  heard,  repeated 
from  post  to  post  along  the  ramparts,  — 

"  To  arms  1  to  anna  I  to  anna  1  " 

"  There  con  be  no  doubt  that  the  enemy  are  upon  us  !  " 
cried  the  cardinal,  turning  pale  in  spite  of  himself. 

The  Duo  de  Guise  rose,  apparently  well  content, 
and  said  simply  as  he  saluted  the  king,  "Sire,  I  shall 
soon  be  with  you  again,"  and  went  hurriedly  from  the 
room. 

His  powerful  voice  could  be  plainly  heard,  giving  orders 
in  the  antechamber,  when  there  was  a  second  volley  of 
arquebuses. 

"  You  see,  Sire,"  said  the  cardinal,  perhaps  to  put  hia 
fear  to  shame  with  the  sound  of  his  voice,  —  "  you  see 
that  Ligni^rea  was  well  informed,  and  only  made  an 
error  of  a  few  hours." 

But  the  king  heard  him  not ;  angrily  biting  his  coloi>- 
less  lips,  he  had  ears  only  for  the  ever-growing  noiae  of 
artillery  and  arquebuses. 

"  Even  yet  I  can  hardly  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
aucb  audacity  I "  he  muttered.  "  Such  an  outrage  upon 
the  crown  —  " 

"Can  only  result  in  shame  and  abasement  for  the 
wretches.  Sire,"  rejoined  the  cardinal. 

"  Alas  1 "  returned  the  king,  "  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
noise  they  make,  the  Protestants  are  present  in  large 
foroe,  and  are  scarcely  afraid." 
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^  This  diflturbanoe  will  be  quenched  at  onoe  like  a  firo 
of  straw/'  said  Charles  de  Lorraine. 

''  It  does  n't  seem  8o»  for  the  noise  is  coming  nearer,** 
replied  Francois ; ''  and  the  fire  instead  of  being  quenched 
is  blazing  brighter,  I  think.** 

"Holy  Virgin!"  cried  Mary  Stuart^  in  terror;  "do 
you  hear  the  bullets  ringing  against  the  walls  1" 

''Yet  it  seems  to  me,  Madame  —  **  stammered  the 
cardinal.  **  I  think,  your  Migesty  —  As  for  me,  I  can- 
not see  that  the  uproar  increases  any." 

But  his  words  were  drowned  by  a  fearful  explosion. 

''There  is  your  answer,"  retorted  the  king,  smiling 
'bitterly,  ''  even  if  your  pale  and  terrified  Haob  were  not 
enough  to  contradict  you." 

"  I  can  detect  the  odor  of  powder,"  cried  Mary.  "  And 
oh,  just  hear  those  piercing  shrieks  ! " 

'*  Better  and  better !  "  exclaimed  Francois.  "  Come, 
come !  The  Reformers  have  carried  the  walls  of  the 
town  by  this  time,  doubtless,  and  propose  to  besiege  us 
in  the  chateau  in  regular  form." 

"But,  Sire,"  the  cardinal  stammered,  shaking  like  a 
leaf,  **  in  this  conjuncture  would  it  not  be  better  for  your 
Majesty  to  withdraw  to  the  donjon  1  We  may  be  sure 
that  they  will  not  carry  that  at  all  events." 

"  Who,  — 11"  cried  the  king ;  "  hide  myself  from  my 
own  subjects!  from  heretics!  Let  them  come  even  as 
far  as  this,  my  good  uncle,  —  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  know 
to  what  point  they  will  carry  their  insolence.  You  will 
hear  them  beg  us  to  sing  a  psalm  or  two  with  them  in 
French,  and  to  turn  our  chapel  of  St.  Florentin  into  a 
meeting-house." 

"  Sire,  for  Heaven's  sake,  think  a  little  of  what  is 
prudent,"  said  Mary. 

"No,"  replied  the  king,  "  I  propose  to  see  this  matter 
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through  to  the  hitter  end.  I  will  await  these  faithful 
subjects  on  this  spot ;  and  by  my  royal  name !  let  one  of 
them  but  fail  to  show  me  the  respect  that  is  my  due,  and 
he  shall  learn  whether  this  dagger  hangs  at  my  side  for 
show  only!" 

The  minutes  rolled  on,  and  the  arquebuse-firing  grew 
more  and  more  brisk.  The  poor  cardinal  could  no  longer 
utter  a  word,  and  the  king  was  wringing  his  hands  in 
helpless  wrath. 

*'  In  God's  name/'  exclaimed  Mary,  **  will  no  one  come 
to  give  us  news  1  Is  the  danger  so  pressing  that  no  one 
can  leave  his  place  for  an  instant  1 " 

**  Ah  !  "  said  the  king,  quite  beside  himself  with  excite- 
ment, "this  waiting  is  intolerable,  and  anything  else 
would  be  preferable  to  it,  I  think  I  I  know  one  way  of 
ascertaining  what  is  going  on,  and  that  is  to  go  to  the 
scene  of  the  affray  myself.  Monsieur  le  Lieutenant- 
G^n^ral  cannot  refuse  to  receive  me  as  a  volunteer.'' 

Francois  took  two  or  three  steps  toward  the  door,  but 
Mary  threw  herself  in  front  of  him. 

"  Sire,  "  she  cried,  "  consider  I     111  as  you  are  1 " 

"  I  no  longer  feel  my  pain,"  said  the  king.  **  Indigna- 
tion has  taken  the  place  of  suffering." 

"  Wait  yet  a  moment,  Sire ! "  urged  the  cardinal.  "  I 
am  sure  that  the  uproar  is  really  growing  fainter  now. 
Yes,  the  reports  are  much  less  frequent.  Ah !  here  is  a 
page,  with  news,  no  doubt." 

"  Sire,"  said  the  page,  *'  I  am  instructed  by  Monsieur 
le  Due  de  Guise  to  say  to  your  Majesty  that  the  Protest- 
ants have  given  way  and  are  in  full  retreat." 

^^  At  last !     That  is  happy  news  !  "  cried  the  king. 

"As  soon  as  Monsieur  le  Lieutenant-G^n6ral  thinks 
that  he  can  safely  leave  the  walls,"  continued  the  page, 
''  he  will  hasten  to  make  his  report  to  the  king." 
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The  pttg*  tLeretiiKii  Seft  tbe 

«« WdD^'So^*  oUerred  the  CiBdanl  de  LoRaisi^  tri- 
nmiJbuiHr,  "  vu  I  uA  rl^t  in  ptediccs^  dut  it  voold 
te  EG«re  child's  plfcj.  ftcd  that  Mcnsieiir  mj  OfasBtrkNis 
tiA  ^njlutt  brother  voald  aoio  gfre  a  good  agmnnt  d 
th£S6  KLz^n  of  hTmnat** 

''Ob,  my  dear  accle,"*  Frui^ois  retorted  mmiceDT; 
**  ho  9  saddenij  toot  ooozage  has  retamed  ! ' 

As  he  sjKrke,  a  second  ezplosioo  vas  heaid,  macfa  loader 
and  more  avful  than  the  first. 

**  \Vhht  can  that  noise  mean  f  **  said  the  king. 

**  In  tnithy  it  is  stnmge,"  the  caniinal  replied,  begin- 
ning to  tremble  afresh. 

FortuD&telj  his  alann  did  not  last  long.  Richelieu, 
the  captain  of  arquebusiers,  came  in  almost  immcdiatelj 
with  his  face  begrimed  with  powder,  and  a  bloody  swoni  in 
his  baud. 

"  Sire,"  Richelieu  thus  addressed  the  kicg,  "  the  rebels 
are  utterly  routed.  They  scarcely  bad  time  to  eiplode  a 
quantity  of  powder  which  they  had  deposited  near  one  of 
the  gates,  and  which  inflicted  no  damage  on  us.  Those 
wbo  were  not  taken  or  slain  recrossed  the  bridge  and 
have  barricaded  tijcmselves  in  one  of  the  bouses  in  the 
Faubourg  du  Vendomois,  where  we  shall  have  an  easy 
prey.  Your  Majesty  may  see  from  this  window  how  we 
will  treat  tbem." 

The  king  ran  quickly  to  the  window,  followed  by  the 
cardinal,  and  more  slowly  by  the  queen. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  he,  "  there  they  are,  having  their 
turn  at  l)oing  l^csieged.  But  what  is  this  I  see  1  What 
is  all  the  smoke  pouring  from  the  house  t " 

"  Sire,  it  has  been  set  on  fire,"  said  the  captain. 

"  Very  good  !  marvellously  well  done ! "  ejaculated  the 
cardinal     **  Look,  Sire,  see  them  leaping  frt)m  the  wlxi- 
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dow  1  Two,  three,  four,  —  more,  more !  Do  you  hear 
their  Bhrieka?" 

"  Oh,  God !  the  poor  wretchea  ! "  cried  Mary  Stuart, 
clasping  her  bands. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  observed  the  king,  "  that  I  can  dis- 
tinguish at  the  head  ot  our  troops  the  plume  and  scarf 
of  our  cousin  De  Gond6.     Is  it  really  he,  Captain  1" 

"  Yes,  your  Majesty,"  replied  Richelieu.  "  He  has 
been  among  us  all  the  time,  svord  in  hand,  fighting 
beside  Monsieur  de  Guise." 

"  Well,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,"  said  Francois,  "  you  see 
that  he  did  not  wait  to  be  asked." 

"  He  could  not  have  afforded  to,  Sire  !  "  replied  Charles 
de  Lorraine.  "  Monsieur  le  Prince  would  have  risked 
too  much  if  he  bad  acted  otherwise  than  he  has." 

"  Oh,  see  I "  cried  Mary,  repelled  and  fascinated  at 
once  by  the  horrible  spectacle  without ;  "  the  flames  are 
much  more  intense  1  the  house  will  fall  in  upon  the  poor 
wretches ! " 

"  It  has  fallen  ! "  said  the  king. 

"Thauk  God,  it  is  all  over!"  cried  the  cardinal. 

"  Ah,  let  us  leave  the  place.  Sire  ;  it  makes  me  ill,**  said 
Mary,  drawiug  the  king  away  from  the  window. 

"  Yes,"  said  Francois,  "  I  can  feel  nought  but  pity 
now." 

He  left  the  cardinal  standing  alone  at  the  window  in 
great  exultation;  but  he  soon  turned  away  too,  as  ha 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Due  de  Guise. 

Le  Balnfr^  entered,  proud  and  unmoved,  accompanied 
by  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  who,  for  his  part,  had  much  ado 
to  hide  his  grief  and  shame. 

"  Sire,  it  is  alt  over,"  said  the  Duo  de  Guise  to  the 
king ;  "  and  the  rebels  have  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
crime.     I  render  thanks  to  God,  who  baa  delivered  youi 
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Majesty  from  tbis  peril;  for  from  what  I  have  seen,  I 
conclude  it  was  greater  than  I  supposed.  We  have 
traitors  among  us." 

"  Can  it  be  1 "  cried  the  cardinal 

"  Tes,*'  replied  Le  Balafr^ ;  ''  when  they  made  their 
first  assault,  they  were  seconded  by  the  men-at-arms  who 
came  hither  with  Lamotte.  They  attacked  us  in  flank, 
and  for  a  moment  were  masters  of  the  town.** 

"  That  is  terrible  I "  said  Mary,  pressing  dose  to  the 
king. 

"  It  would  have  been  much  more  so,  Madame,^  con- 
tinued the  duke,  *'  if  the  rebels  had  also  been  seconded, 
as  they  hoped  to  be,  by  an  attack  which  Chaudieu, 
brother  of  the  minister,  was  to  make  upon  the  Porte 
des  Bon 8  Hommes." 

"  Did  the  attack  fail  1 "  asked  the  king. 

"  It  did  not  take  place,  Sire.  Captain  Chaudieu,  thank 
Heaven  !  was  delayed,  and  will  arrive  only  to  find  his 
friends  annihilated.  Now  let  him  come  at  his  leisure  I 
he  will  find  everything  ready  for  him  both  within  and 
without  the  walls.  And,  to  give  him  food  for  reflection, 
I  have  ordered  that  twenty  or  thirty  of  his  accomplices 
should  be  hanged  on  top  of  the  battlements  of  Amboise. 
The  spectacle  will  prove  a  sufficient  warning  to  him,  I 
fancy." 

"  That  was  well  thought  of ! "  said  the  cardinal. 

"  I  thank  you,  ray  cousin,"  said  the  king  to  Le  Balafr^  ; 
"  but  I  see  that  God's  merciful  protection  has  been  most 
bountifully  shown  in  this  affair,  since  to  Him  alone  we 
must  attribute  the  confusion  that  prevailed  in  the  coun- 
sels of  our  enemies.  Let  us  in  the  first  place,  then, 
repair  to  the  chapel  to  return  thanks  to  Him." 

"  After  that,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  wo  will  issue  orders 
for  the  punishment  of  the  surviving  culprits.     Sire,  you 
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will  be  preaent  at  their  execution  vith  the  queea  and 
queen-mother,  will  you  not  1 " 

"Why,  will  that  be  neceaaary,  pray  I"  asked  the 
youthful  king,  walking  toward  the  door,  much  anuoyed. 

"  Sire,  it  is  iudispeD sable,"  urged  the  cardinal,  follow- 
ing hioo.  "The  glorious  King  Francis  I.  and  your  father, 
of  illuBtriouB  memory.  Sire,  never  failed  to  be  present  at 
the  burning  of  heretics.  As  for  the  King  of  Spain, 
Sire  —  " 

"  Other  kings  may  do  as  they  please,"  said  Francois, 
still  going  toward  the  door,  "and  I,  too,  propose  to  have 
my  own  way." 

"  I  ought  to  inform  your  Majesty  that  the  nuncio  from 
bis  Holiness  absolutely  relies  upon  yonr  presence  at  the 
first '  Act  of  Faith '  of  your  reign,"  added  the  pitiless  car- 
dinal. "  When  everybody  else  is  present,  —  even  the 
Prince  de  Coud^  I  venture  to  say,  —  is  it  fitting  that 
your  Majesty  should  be  absent  1" 

"Alas,  mon  DUu!  we  will  talk  of  this  matter  again 
presently,"  rejoined  Francois.  "  The  guilty  men  are  not 
yet  condemned." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  Majesty's  pardon,  but  they  are  I " 
said  the  cardinal,  earnestly. 

"  So  be  it  I  Thus  you  impose  this  terrible  necessity 
upon  me  in  my  feebleness,"  replied  the  king.  "  But  now, 
Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  let  ns  go,  as  I  said,  to  kneel  befora 
the  altar  and  thank  God,  who  has  deigned  to  torn  aside 
from  us  the  peril  of  this  conspiracy." 

"  Sire,"  said  the  Duo  de  Qnise,  "  we  must  not  exagger- 
ate these  things,  and  give  them  more  importance  than 
they  deserve.  Therefore  I  tmst  that  yom-  Majesty  will 
not  speak  of  this  movement  as  a  conspiracy ;  it  waa,  in 
truth,  nought  but  a  tumuU." 
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CHAPTER  L. 

AN  ACT  OF  FAITH* 

Although  the  conspirators  had  inserted  in  a  manifesto^ 
seized  among  La  Eenaudie's  papers,  a  declaration  that 
they  would  **  attempt  nothing  against  the  king's  majesty, 
nor  the  princes  of  the  blood,  nor  the  good  of  the  king^ 
dom,"  they  had,  nevertheless,  been  taken  in  open  rebel- 
lion^ and  might  well  expect  to  meet  the  fate  of  those  who 
are  vanquished  in  civil  wars. 

The  mode  of  treatment  that  had  been  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  those  who  professed  the  principles  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion,  while  they  were  conducting  themselves  as  peaceful 
and  submissive  subjects,  left  little  room  for  hope  of 
pardon  now. 

In  fact,  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  hurried  on  their  con- 
demnation with  a  passionate  zeal  that  was  quite  charac- 
teristic of  the  ecclesiastic  of  those  days,  though  it  was 
hardly  Christlike. 

He  intrusted  the  proceedings  against  the  nobles  who 
were  implicated  in  the  deplorable  affair  to  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  and  the  Chancellor  Olivier.  Thus  mat- 
ters progressed  finely.  The  interrogations  were  quickly 
gone  through,  and  the  sentences  pronounced  still  more 
quickly. 

They  dispensed  with  even  these  empty  formalities  in  the 
cases  of  the  less  highly  placed  abettors  of  the  rebellion, 
people  of  small  importance,  who  were  being  broken  on 
the  wheel   or  hanged   every   day   at  Amboise   without 
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wearTtng  parliament  with  their  oaees.  The  honor  and 
eipenae  of  a  trial  wereonly  tuxorded  to  persona  of  some 
quality  or  note. 

At  last,  thanks  to  the  piona  ardor  of  Charles  de  Lor- 
raine, everytbiag  was  concluded  in  their  cases  as  well  in 
lesa  than  three  weeks. 

The  15th  of  April  was  Gied  for  the  pnblio  execution  at 
Amboise  of  twenty-seven  barons,  eleven  counts,  and  seven 
marquisea  ;  in  all,  fifty  gentlemen,  leaders  of  the  Protest- 
anta,  were  to  meet  their  death  that  day. 

Nothing  was  neglected  which  could  assist  In  imparting 
to  that  extraordinary  religious  function  all  desirable  pomp 
and  splendor.  Extensive  preparations  were  made.  From 
Paris  to  Nantes  public  curiosity  was  inflamed  by  all  the 
expedients  in  vogue  at  that  time ;  that  is  to  say,  the  exe- 
cution was  announced  by  all  preachers  and  curds  from 
their  pulpits. 

On  the  appointed  day,  three  superb  galleries,  the  central 
and  most  sumptuous  of  which  was  reserved  for  the  royal 
family,  were  erected  on  the  platform  of  the  chateau  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  bloody  drama  was  to  be  enacted. 

Around  the  square  were  wooden  benches  filled  with  all 
the  faithful  from  the  neighborhood  who  could  be  got  to- 
gether, willingly  or  on  compulsion.  The  bourgeoisie  and 
peasants,  who  might  have  bad  some  distaste  for  such  a 
grewsome  spectacle,  were  induced  to  go  either  by  threats 
or  bribes ;  some  had  their  taxes  remitted ;  others  were 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  offices  or  their  privileges 
as  freemen.  All  these  divers  motives,  added  to  the  mor- 
bid curioaity  of  some  and  the  fanaticism  of  others,  caused 
such  a  concourse  of  people  at  Amboise  that  more  thaa 
ten  thousand  were  encamped  in  the  fields  the  night  before 
the  fatal  day. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  Ifitb  the  roob  of  all  the 
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honses  in  the  town  were  covered  with  a  moving  mass ; 
and  windows  looking  upon  the  Square  were  let  for  ten 
crownSy  —  which  was  an  enormous  price  for  the  time. 

A  vast  scaffold,  draped  in  black  cloth,  was  erected  in 
the  middle  of  the  enclosure.  On  it  was  to  be  seen  the 
ehouqttetj  —  a  block  upon  which  each  of  the  condemned 
had  to  rest  his  head  while  he  knelt  to  receive  the  blow. 
Near  by  a  chair  draped  in  black  was  reserved  for  the 
olerky  whose  duty  it  was  to  call  the  names  of  the  gentle- 
men one  by  one,  and  read  aloud  the  sentence  of  each  in 
succession. 

The  square  was  guarded  by  the  Scotch  company  and 
the  gendarmes  of  the  royal  household. 

After  solemn  Mass  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Florentin,  the 
condemned  men  were  led  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold. 
Several  of  them  had  already  been  subjected  to  the  tor- 
ture. They  were  surrounded  by  monks,  who  tried  to 
make  them  renounce  their  heretical  principles ;  but  not 
one  of  the  Huguenots  consented  thus  to  apostatize  before 
death,  and  they  steadfastly  refused  to  reply  to  the  monks, 
whom  they  suspected  of  being  spies  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine. 

Meanwhile  the  galleries  reserved  for  the  court  were 
filled,  except  the  one  in  the  centre.  The  king  and  queen, 
whose  consent  to  be  present  at  the  execution  had  almost 
to  be  torn  from  them  by  force,  had  at  last  succeeded  in 
obtaining  leave  to  postpone  their  attendance  till  toward 
the  end,  when  only  the  principal  chiefs  remained  to  be 
punished.  If  they  would  but  come  at  some  time,  that 
was  all  the  cardinal  asked.  Poor  royal  children  !  Poor 
crowned  slaves  I  They,  as  well  as  the  peasants,  had  been 
prevailed  upon  by  arousing  their  fear  for  their  offices  and 
privileges. 

At  noon  the  execution  began. 
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When  the  first  of  the  coDdemaed  men  mounted  the 
steps  of  the  scaffold,  his  oompaniona  thundered  out  a 
French  psalm,  translated  by  Clement  Marot,  aa  much  to 
afford  him  on  whom  the  puniahment  was  about  to  fall 
some  last  consolation  aa  to  mark  their  own  constauc;  in 
the  face  of  their  enemies  and  their  doom. 

Therefore  they  sang  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  -~ 

"  Dien  nous  «ait  donx  et  favorable, 
Nona  Moissont  par  n  bonti, 
Et  de  Bon  visage  adorable 
Nods  fasse  luire  aa  clart4."  ' 

A  verse  was  sung  for  every  head  as  it  fell ;  but  every 
head  that  fell  made  one  voice  less  in  the  chorus. 

Id  an  hour  but  twelve  gentlemen  remained,  and  they 
the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  conepitacy. 

Then  there  was  a  pause.  The  two  executioners  were 
weary,  and  the  king  was  arriving. 

Frani^iB  II.  was  more  than  pale ;  he  was  absolutely 
livid.  Mary  Stuart  took  her  place  at  his  right,  and 
Catherine  de  M^dicis  at  his  left. 

The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  took  his  place  beside  the 
queen-mother  J  and  the  Prince  de  Cond^  was  shown  to 
a  seat  beside  the  young  queen. 

^'hen  the  prince  Appeared  upon  the  platform,  almost 
as  pale  aa  the  young  king  himself,  the  twelve  condemned 
men  saluted  him. 

He  gravely  responded  to  their  salntatioo. 

"  I  always  bow  in  the  presence  of  death,"  he  remarked 
aloud. 

i-  "0  Lord,  to  lu  be  meidFii], 

And  bleu  na  with  Tbj  gTMtx, 

And  nhow  onto  onr  hombla  b«arta 

Tba  brlgbtDoM  oC  Tbjr  ftwe." 
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The  king  was  reoeiyedf  howeyer,  with  less  respect  than 
the  Prince  de  Cond&  No  acclamation  welcomed  him 
upon  his  arrivaL  He  noticed  the  omission,  and  turning 
to  the  cardinal,  he  said,  with  an  angry  frown, — 

"Ah,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  I  will  never  foigive  yoa 
for  forcing  us  to  come  hither  I " 

Charles  de  Lorraine,  however,  had  raised  his  hand  as 
a  signal  for  the  marks  of  devotion  to  be  manifested,  and 
a  few  voices  scattered  through  the  crowd  cried,  — 

«  Yivt  le  roi  1 " 

**  You  hear,  Sire  1 "  rejoined  the  cardinaL 

"Yes,^  said  the  king,  sadly;  ''I  hear  a  few  awkward 
fellows,  who  but  serve  to  make  the  general  silence  more 
noticeable." 

Meanwhile  the  remainder  of  the  royal  galleiy  had  been 
occupied.  The  king's  brothers,  the  papal  nuncio,  the 
Duchesse  de  Guise,  had  taken  their  places  there  one  after 
another. 

Then  came  the  Due  de  Nemours,  also  very  pale,  and 
looking  as  if  he  were  the  prey  of  bitter  remorse. 

Last  of  all  two  men  took  their  stations  there,  behind 
the  others,  whose  presence  in  that  place  and  at  that  time 
was  perhaps  not  less  remarkable  than  that  of  the  Prince 
de  Cond^. 

They  were  Ambroise  Par^  and  Gabriel  de  Montgommery. 

They  had  been  led  thither  by  very  different  motives. 

Ambroise  Pare  had  been  summoned  to  Amboise  some 
days  before  by  the  Due  de  Guise,  who  was  decidedly 
alarmed  concerning  the  health  of  his  royal  nephew ;  and 
Mary  Stuart,  no  less  alarmed  than  her  uncle,  and  seeing 
how  dejected  Fran9oi8  was  at  the  mere  thought  of  the 
aui(hda'fey  had  implored  the  surgeon  to  be  at  hand  to 
assist  the  king  in  case  he  should  faint. 

Gabriel,  however,  had  come  to  make  one  last  supreme 
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effort  to  sare  at  least  one  of  the  ooDdemned,  —  the  ou 
who  was  to  Buffar  last,  and  whom  he  repro&ohed  himwlf 
for  having  iavoluatarily,  by  bis  veil-meant  advice,  led 
into  this  fatal  extremity,  —  tbe  young  and  gallant  Coatel- 
nau  de  Chalosses. 

Castelnau,  we  must  remember,  bad  surrendered  only 
upon  the  written  and  aubscritied  assurance  of  tbe  Duo  de 
Nemours,  who  had  guaranteed  bis  life  and  liberty ;  where- 
as, immediately  upon  reaching  Amboise  be  bad  been  cast 
into  prison,  aud  to-day  was  to  be  beheaded,  —  last  of  all, 
as  being  tbe  most  guilty  of  all. 

Wa  muat,  however,  be  just  to  tbe  Due  de  Nemours. 
'When  he  saw  his  word  and  honor  as  a  gentleman  thua 
compromised,  he  was  in  despair,  and  indignant  to  the 
highest  degree ;  and  for  three  weeks  he  went  ceaselessly 
from  the  Cardinal  de  Lomune  to  the  Duo  de  Quiae^  and 
from  Mary  Stuart  to  tbe  king,  begging  and  demanding 
and  imploring  the  release  of  him  to  whom  he  owed  this 
debt  of  honor.  But  tbe  Chancellor  Olivier,  to  whom 
they  referred  tbe  question,  declared,  according  to  Mon- 
sieur de  VieilleviUe,  that  "a  king  is  in  nowise  bound  by 
bis  word  to  a  rebellious  subject,  nor  by  any  promise 
whatsoever  made  to  him  on  his  [the  king's]  behalf." 
This  almost  broke  the  heart  of  the  Due  de  Nemours, 
"  who,"  the  chronicler  ni^vely  adds,  "  was  worried  only 
about  his  signature  ;  for  as  to  his  word,  be  would  always 
have  g^ven  the  lie  to  any  one  without  exception  who 
dared  to  upbraid  him  for  it,  save  his  Majesty  alone,  so 
valiant  and  noble-hearted  a  prince  was  hel" 

Like  Gabriel,  the  Duo  de  Nemours  bad  been  drawn  to 
the  plaoe  of  execution  —  which  was  more  terrible  to  him 
than  to  any  other  —  by  a  secret  hope  of  still  saving 
Castelnau  at  the  last  moment 

Meanwhile  the  Dnc  de  Guise,  (Xi  horseback,  with  his 


Chljt  ^^™^  mnrnprizi 


Sbok  «f 


TBtd  a  ft  kll£  VSBBiy 

'^AJSMVt  EcxKod  ile^Bc  Cass  & 
Tk  fijK!"  cried  tfeCoBESe  oe 


pE3rr  of 


tint  'X?j:2It;'>ci  v>  TkSdti  I  bftTe  leeci  r&iTac«i  in  tbe  kiiig'*s 
OfcOK  !  Bit  I  kikOT  zhkz  Le  kikovi  sc-ihiiatg  of  it ;  mod  so 
I  nf^,:'A  err,  FtV  ^  ra  /  " 

HL%  behd  felL  The  ket  three  ProCestajitB  vho  vere 
awiut.Tjg  their  tnnn  mt  tb«  foot  of  the  scftffokl  suig  agmiii 
tbe  firvt  Terse  of  the  pealm,  — 

'^  Dira  Doos  toh  doox  et  faronble^ 
Noos  b&piwunt  par  n  boate^ 
Et  dft  ion  Tiaage  audonble 
Xons  fane  loire  aa  claite.**  ^ 

The  clerk's  roice  was  heard  once  more,  — 

^Jean    LouiJ)  Alberic,   Baron  de   Raunav,   gaOty   of 

heresy,  of  the  crime  of  U$e-majeste\  and  of  attacking  with 

aims  in  his  hand  the  person  of  the  king." 

1  "  0  LoM,  to  us  be  merciful, 

And  bless  tu  with  Thy  grace, 

And  show  onto  onr  hnmhle  hearts 

The  brightneM  of  Thy  face.** 
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'^You  lie  like  two  clowns,  you  and  your  cardinal/' 
said  De  Eaunay ;  *'  it  is  only  against  him  and  his  brother 
that  we  took  up  arms.  I  hope  they  may  both  meet  death 
as  peacefully  and  as  pure  in  heart  as  L** 

Thereupon  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block. 

The  last  two  condemned  men  sang  on,  — 

**  Dieu  tu  noiLB  as  mis  k  I'^preuve, 
£t  tu  nous  as  examine ; 
Comme  Targeiit  que  Ton  ^preave^ 
Par  feu  tu  nous  as  affin^"  ^ 

Again  the  clerk  resumed  his  deadly  summons,  — 

*^  Kobert  Jean  Ren6  Briquemaut,  Comte  de  VillemongiSi 
guilty  of  heresy,  of  the  crime  of  Uae-majestS,  and  of  a 
criminal  attempt  against  the  king's  person." 

Villemongis  bathed  his  hands  in  De  Rauna/s  blood ; 
and  raising  them  toward  heaven,  he  cried,  — 

**  Heavenly  Father,  Thou  seest  the  blood  of  Thy  chil- 
dren !     Thou  wilt  avenge  them  ! '' 

He  fell  lifeless  as  he  spoke. 

Castelnau,  left  quite  idone,  still  sang,  — 


it 


Tu  nous  as  fait  entrer  et  joindre 
Aux  pi^ges  de  nos  ennemis ; 

Tu  nous  as  fait  les  reins  astreindre 
Des  filets  ofi  tu  nous  as  mis."  ' 


1  '*  Thou  hast  put  us  to  the  proof  when  we 
To  Thy  guidance  did  aspire ; 
Like  gold,  Thou  hast  refined  os 
By  the  ordeal  of  fire." 

s  "  Into  the  snare  our  foes  have  laid 
Thou,  Lord,  hast  made  us  fall ; 
And  there,  fast  bound,  we  lie,  and  wait 
Thy  word,  0  Lord  of  all  r» 
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The  Dae  de  Xemonn  had  been  kridi  vith  his  gold 
in  furtbermDee  of  his  hope  of  WTing  Gntelnan.  The 
derk  and  eren  the  exeentkoen  were  mtemted  in  hie 
•■iTatioD.  The  fint  execntioDer  aud  that  he  vaa  ex- 
hausted ;  and  there  waa  a  ufrfwmij  interruption  vhile 
the  other  vas  preparing  to  retiere  him. 

Gahriel  took  advantage  of  it  to  nige  the  duke  to  re- 
ceved  efforts. 

Jacques  de  SaToie  thereupon  leaned  tovard  the 
Duchesse  de  Guise,  vith  whom  he  waa  said  to  be  on  the 
Teiy  best  terms,  and  whispered  in  her  ear.  The  duchess 
had  much  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  queen. 

She  at  once  rose,  as  if  she  oonld  not  bear  any  more  of 
the  sad  spectacle,  and  said  loud  enough  for  Maiy  to  hear : 

''  Ab,  this  is  too  horrible  for  ladies !  Do  jou  see  how 
ill  the  queen  is  1     Let  us  go." 

But  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  gazed  stemlj  at  his 
sister-in-law. 

**  A  little  more  firmness,  Madame,**  said  he,  harshlj. 
"  Remember  that  you  are  of  the  blood  of  D'Este  and  the 
wife  of  the  Due  de  Guise." 

**  Ah,  and  that  is  just  why  I  am  so  troubled  ! "  retorted 
the  duchess.  "No  mother  ever  had  better  cause  for 
suffering;  for  all  this  bloodshed  and  all  the  hatred 
aroused  by  this  day's  work  will  fall  upon  our  innocent 
children." 

*'  How  weak  women  are !  "  muttered  the  cardinal,  who 
was  an  arrant  coward. 

"  However,"  said  the  Due  de  Nemours,  "one  does  not 
need  to  V)e  a  woman  to  be  touched  by  this  mournful  pic- 
ture. Tell  mc,  Prince,**  said  he  to  Monsieur  de  Cond^, 
"  are  not  you  moved  by  it  1  ** 

"  Oh,  ho ! "  sneered  the  cardinal ;  "  the  prince  is  a  sol- 
dier, accustomed  to  see  death  in  all  forms." 
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"  Yes,  on  the  Imttle-field,"  replied  the  ptince,  cour- 
ageotislj ;  "  but  upon  the  scfifibld,  and  in  oold  blood,  — 
that 's  quite  another  matter ! " 

"  Haa  a  priuce  of  the  blood  bo  much  pitjr  for  rebels 
prajl"  It  waa  again  the  aneeriug  voice  of  Charles  de 
LorraiDe  which  asked  the  question. 

"  I  have  unlimited  pity  aud  sympathy,"  retorted  the 
prince,  "for  gallant  offlcera  who  have  alwajra  worthily 
served  their  Iting  and  country." 

What  more  Could  the  prince  do  or  Bay  in  his  position, 
himself  the  object  of  suapicioni  The  Due  de  Nemours  un- 
derstood, and  addressed  himself  neit  to  the  queen-mother. 

"  See,  Madame,  but  one  remains,"  said  he,  without  call- 
ing Castelnau's  name.     "Can  we  not  at  least  save  himi" 

"I  can  do  nothing,"  replied  Catherine,  turning  her 
head  away. 

Kreanwhile  the  unfortunate  Castelnau  was  ascending 
the  steps  to  the  scaffold,  singing  as  he  went, — 

"  Di«a  ni«  aoit  doux  et  hronble, 
if»  bdniaaaDt  par  sa  bonU, 
Et  de  BOH  vinge  adontbls 
Me  tatae  luire  sa  cLirt&"  > 

The  people,  deeply  affected,  forgot  the  fear  inspired  by 
spies  and  mouchards,  and  cried  as  with  one  voice,  — 

"  Mercy,  mercy  1 " 

The  Buo  de  Xemours  waa  struggling  at  that  moment 
to  soften  the  heart  of  the  young  Duo  d'Orleans. 

"  Monseigueur,"  said  he,  "  have  you  forgotten  that  it 
was  Castelnau  who,  in  this  same  town  of  Amboise,  saved 

1  "  0  Lord,  t«  ma  ba  mardFol, 

And  blasi  me  with  Thy  gisca. 

And  nhoir  nato  my  humble  bent 

Tbe  brightneu  of  Thf  bea." 
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the  life  of  the  late  Duo  d'Orl^ana^  when  it  was  in  great 
danger  during  an  SmetUef 

"  I  will  do  whatever  mj  mother  decides^**  replied  the 
Due  d'Orleana. 

"  Buty"  said  the  Due  de  NemourSy  imploringly,  ^*  if 
you  would  but  address  the  king;  a  single  word  finom 
you  —  ** 

''  I  tell  you  again/*  rejoined  the  young  prince,  dryly, 
^that  I  await  my  mother's  commands.** 

"  Ahy  Prince  ! "  said  the  Due  de  Nemours,  reproaoh- 
fiilly. 

He  made  a  motion  to  Gabriel  expressive  of  discourage- 
ment  and  despair. 

Thereupon  the  clerk  read  slowly,  — 

"  Michel  Jean  Louis,  Baron  de  Castelnau-Chalosses,  ac- 
cused and  convicted  of  the  crime  of  lise-mqjeste,  of  heresy, 
and  an  attack  upon  the  king's  person.*' 

'*  I  call  my  judges  themselves  to  witness,**  cried  Castel- 
nau,  *'that  the  declaration  is  false,  —  unless,  indeed,  it 
be  Use-majeste  to  oppose  with  all  my  streugth  the  tyranny 
of  the  Guises.  If  it  is  to  be  understood  in  that  way, 
they  should  have  begun  by  declaring  them  kings.  Per- 
haps it  will  yet  come  to  that ;  but  it  will  be  for  those 
who  survive  me  to  deal  with  that  matter.'* 

Addressing  the  executioner,  he  said  in  a  firm  voic^  — 

"  Now  do  your  office." 

But  the  headsman,  who  noticed  some  commotion  in 
the  galleries,  pretended  to  be  arranging  his  axe  so  as  to 
gain  time. 

"The  axe  is  dull,  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice ;  "  and  you  are  surely  worthy  to  die  at  a  single 
blow.  And  who  knows  but  that  a  moment  more  —  It 
seems  to  me  that  something  of  good  omen  for  you  is 
going  on  down  below  there." 
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Again  the  people  cried,^ 

"  Mercy  !  mercy  1 " 

Gabriel,  losing  all  self-oontrol  at  that  snpreme  moment, 
ventured  to  cry  aloud  to  Uary  Stuart, — 

"  Mercy,  Madame  the  Queen  1 " 

Mary  turned,  met  Gabriel's  heart-rending  glance,  and 
understood  his  despairing  cry. 

Bending  her  luiee  before  the  king,  she  said, — 

"  Sire,  this  mercy  at  least ;  I  ask  it  of  you  on  my 
knees  1 " 

"Sire,"  cried  the  Duo  de  Nemours,  "has  not  enough 
blood  been  shedl  And  yet,  yon  know,  there  should  be 
mercy  in  the  Icing's  countenance." 

Francis,  trembling  in  every  limb,  seemed  struck  by 
these  words.     He  seized  the  queen's  band. 

"  Remember,  Sire,"  said  the  stem  voice  of  the  nunoio, 
who  wished  to  recall  the  king  to  a  more  severe  view  of 
his  duty,  —  "remember  that  you  are  the  very  Christian 
king." 

"  Yes,  I  do  remember  it,"  replied  Francois  II.,  firmly. 
"  Let  mercy  be  shown  to  the  Baron  de  Castelnau  ! " 

But  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  feigning  to  misinterpret 
the  meaning  of  the  king's  first  phrase,  had  made  an 
imperative  sign  to  the  executioner. 

As  Francois  pronounced  the  word  "  mercy ,"  Castelnan's 
bead  rolled  upon  the  planks  of  the  scaffold. 

The  next  day  the  Prince  de  Ooad^  set  out  for  Navarre. 
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CHAPTEK  LL 

ANOTHER    BPBCIMBN    OF    POLITIOS. 

FfiOM  the  day  of  that  fiital  execution,  the  feeble  health 
of  Francois  II.  grew  steadily  worse. 

Seven  mouths  later  (at  the  end  of  November,  ISGO), 
the  court  being  then  at  Orl^ns,  where  the  States^General 
had  been  convoked  by  the  Due  de  Guise,  the  poor  boy- 
king  of  seventeen  was  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed. 

Beside  that  bed  of  sorrow  where  Mary  Stuart  prayed 
and  watched  and  wept,  a  most  interesting  drama  de* 
pended  for  its  conclusion  upon  the  life  or  death  of  the 
son  of  Henri   II. 

The  real  question,  although  others  were  interested  in 
its  solution,  lay  between  a  pale  woman  and  a  sinister- 
looking  man,  who  were  seated  side  by  side  in  the  evening 
of  December  4  a  few  steps  from  the  sleeping  invalid, 
and  from  Mary,  who  was  weeping  silently  at  his  pillow. 

The  man  was  Charles  de  Lorraine,  the  woman  Cathe- 
rine de  M^dicis. 

The  revengeful  queen-mother,  who  had  at  first  been 
as  one  dead  after  the  struggle  which  we  have  related  at 
the  accession  of  her  son,  had  awakened  during  the  last 
eight  months,  since  the  '*  Tumult  of  Amboise." 

This,  in  brief,  is  what  she  had  done  in  the  bitterness 
of  her  hatred  against  the  Guises  :  she  had  entered  into  a 
secret  alliance  with  the  Prince  de  Conde  and  Antoine  de 
Bourbon ;  she  had  effected  a  reconciliation  secretly  with 
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the  old  Constable  de  Montmorency.  Nought  but  hatred 
can  cause  hatred  tp  be  forgotten. 

Her  new  and  ill-assorted  friends,  urged  on  bj  her,  had 
fomented  rebellion  in  ¥arious  proyinces,  had  aroused 
Dauphind  under  Montbrun,  and  Provence  under  the 
brothers  Mouvans,  and  had  caused  an  attempt  to  be 
made  upon  Lyons  by  Maligny. 

The  GuiseSy  on  their  side,  were  by  no  means  asleep. 
They  had  assembled  the  States-Greneral  at  Orleans,  and 
had  taken  care  to  haTB  a  majority  devoted  to  them. 

Then,  too,  they  had  summoned  the  King  of  Navarre 
and  the  Prince  de  Cond^  to  attend  the  States-General,  as 
was  their  right. 

Catherine  de  Mddicis  sent  warning  after  warning  to 
the  princes  to  dissuade  them  from  putting  themselves 
in  their  enemy's  power;  but  their  duty  called  them, 
and  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  gave  them  the  king's 
word  as  a  pledge  of  their  security. 

Therefore  they  came  to  Orleans. 

The  very  day  of  their  arrival  Antoine  de  Navarre  was 
consigned  to  a  certain  house  in  the  city  where  he  was 
kept  continually  in  sight,  and  the  Prinoe  de  Condd 
was  cast  into  prisou. 

Then  an  extraordinary  commission  issued  to  try  the 
prince ;  and  he  was  condemned  to  death  at  Orleans  by 
the  procurement  of  the  Guises, —  the  very  man  whoso 
innocence  the  Due  de  Guise  himself  at  Amboise  had 
announced  his  willingness  to  answer  for  with  his  sword. 

Only  one  or  two  signatures  were  still  to  be  procured, 
which  the  Chancellor  I'Hdpital  was  delaying,  before  the 
sentence  would  be  executed. 

The  foregoing  statement  will  serve  to  show  how  mat* 
ters  stood  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  December,  as 
regards  the  party  of  the  Guisesy  of  which  Le  Balafi^  was 
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tlie  inn  and  the  ourdinal  the  head,  and  the  Bomboo 
fitctioD,  of  which  Calherine  de  M^dicis  was  the  secret 
sooL 

ETerjthing  depended,  for  both  sides,  npoo  the  expir> 
ing  breath  of  the  anointed  joath. 

If  Francois  IL  oooM  onlj  live  a  few  days  longer,  the 
Prince  de  Cond^  would  be  executed,  the  King  of  NaTarre 
might  be  accidentallj  shun  in  some  altercation,  and  Cath- 
erine de  M^icis  banished  to  Florence.  So  fiu*  as  the 
States-General  were  concerned,  the  Guises  were  masters, 
and  if  necessary,  kings. 

I^  on  the  other  hand,  the  young  king  should  die  before 
his  uncles  were  relieved  of  their  enemies,  the  strug;^ 
would  begin  again,  with  the  chances  against  them  rather 
than  in  their  favor. 

Therefore  what  Catherine  de  M^icis  and  Charles 
de  Lorraine  were  waiting  and  watching  for  with  sucb 
an  anguish  of  interest  on  that  cold  night  of  the  4th  of 
December,  in  that  apartment  in  the  city  of  Orleans,  was 
not  so  much  the  life  or  death  of  their  royal  son  and 
nephew  as  the  triumph  or  defeat  of  their  cause. 

Mary  Stuart  alone  watched  over  her  young,  dearly 
loved  husband  without  thinking  what  loss  his  death 
might  entail  upon  her. 

However,  we  must  not  think  that  the  bitter  antagonism 
of  the  queen-mother  and  the  cardinal  betrayed  itself  to 
outside  observers  in  their  manners  or  their  conversation* 
On  the  contrary,  they  had  never  seemed  to  be  more  con- 
fiding or  more  affectionate  to  each  other. 

At  the  moment  at  which  we  look  in  upon  them,  taking 
advantage  of  Fran9oi8's  slumber,  they  were  talking  in  a 
low  voice  and  in  the  most  friendly  way  imaginable  about 
their  most  secret  interests  and  their  inmost  thoughts. 

For  the  better  to  conform  to   that  Italian  policy  of 
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wbich  we  have  already  given  specimenB,  Catherine  had 
sedulously  disBembled  her  underhand  proceedings,  and 
Charles  de  Lorraine  had  always  pretended  to  know 
Dotbing  of  them. 

Thus  they  had  not  ceased  to  converse  as  allies  and  as 
friends.  They  were  like  two  gamblers,  each  of  whom 
cheats  loyally  for  his  own  aide,  and  who  openly  use 
cogged  dice  against  each  other. 

"Yes,  Madame,"  the  cardinal  was  saying, — "yes,  that 
stubborn  Chancellor  de  I'Hdpital  obstinately  refuses  to 
sign  the  decree  for  the  prince's  death.  Ah!  you  were 
indeed  in  the  right,  Madame,  six  months  ago,  to  oppose 
his  Bucoesaion  to  Olivier  so  rigorously  !  If  £  had  only 
understood  you  then  1 " 

"  What  I  is  it  absolutely  impossible  to  overcome  his 
resistance  1"  asked  Catherine,  who  hod  iu  reality  in- 
structed the  chancellor  to  resist. 

"  I  hare  tried  flattery  and  threats,"  Charles  de  Lorraine 
replied,  "and  have  found  him  inflexible." 

"  Suppose  Monsieur  le  Duo  should  try  his  hand  1 " 

"Nothing  will  move  that  Auvergne  mule,"  said  tha 
cardinaL  "Besides,  my  brother  has  declared  that  he 
does  not  propose  to  meddle  in  the  affair  at  all." 

"  It  becomes  embarrassing,"  remarked  Catherine,  se- 
cretly delighted  beyond  expression. 

"  There  is  one  way,  however,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  by 
resorting  to  which  we  can  get  along  without  all  the 
chancellors  in  the  world." 

"Is  there,  indeed  1  What  way  is  thatl"  cried  the 
queen-mother,  uneasily. 

"To  have  the  decree  signed  by  the  king." 

"By  the  kingl"  echoed  Catherine.  "But  can  be  do 
itt    Has  be  the  right  1" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  cardinal,  "  we  have  proceeded  thn* 
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Sur  in  this  Tery  matter  by  the  adrioe  of  the  bert  jnivlib 
who  have  declared  that  the  matter  may  be  pushed  forward 
to  judgment  in  spite  of  the  prince's  refosal  to  reply." 
**  But  what  will  the  chancellor  say  I "  cried  Catherine^ 

really  alarmed. 

**  He  will  grumble,  as  he  always  does,"  replied  the 
cardinal,  calmly ;  ^  he  will  threaten  to  resign  the  semLL** 

*'  And  if  he  does  really  carry  oat  his  threat  t** 

**  It  will  be  doubly  advantageons^  for  we  shall  be  veil 
rid  of  a  most  inconvenient  critic** 

'MMien  do  you  propose  that  this  decree  should  be 
signed  1 "  asked  Catherine^  after  a  pause. 

**  To-night,  ^ladame.*' 

''  And  you  will  cause  it  to  be  executed — f* 

"  To-morrow." 

The  queen-mother  absolutely  shuddered,  for  the  blow 
was  sudden. 

"  To-night !  to-morrow  !  you  do  not  reflect,"  she  re- 
plied. "  The  king  is  too  ill  and  weak,  and  his  intellect 
is  not  clear  enough  to  understand  what  you  mean  to 
ask  of  him." 

"  There  is  no  necessity  that  he  should  understand, 
provided  that  ho  signs,'*  retorted  the  cardinal. 

'^  But  his  hand  is  not  strong  enough  to  hold  a  pen.*^ 

'*  It  can  be  guided  for  him,"  taking  keen  delight  in 
the  alarm  which  he  saw  depicted  in  the  expression  of 
his  dear  foe. 

"  Listen,"  said  Catherine,  very  gravely.  "  I  must  give 
you  a  warning  and  some  good  advice.  My  poor  son's  end  is 
nearer  than  you  think.  Do  you  know  what  Chapelain,  the 
first  physician,  told  me  ?  —  that  he  did  not  think  the  king 
would  be  alive  to-morrow  evening,  unless  by  a  miracle.'* 

"  So  much  the  more  reason  for  us  to  hasten,"  said  the 
cardinal,  coMly. 
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"  YeB,"  rejoined  Catherine,  "  but  if  Francois  II.  is  not 
alive  to-morrov,  Charles  IX.  reigns;  and  the  King  of 
Navarre  will  perhaps  be  regent.  What  a  terrible  reckon- 
ing would  he  demand  for  the  infamous  punishment  of 
his  brother  1  Would  you  not  be  in  your  turn  tried  and 
condemned  1  ** 

"  Oh,  well,  Madame,  he  who  risks  nothing  has  noth- 
ing !  "  cried  the  cardinal,  with  angry  warmth.  '*  Besides, 
who  says  that  Antoine  de  Navsure  will  be  appointed  re- 
gent 1  Who  says  that  this  Chapelain  is  not  mistaken  1 
Bah !  the  king  is  alive  now  1 " 

''  Not  so  loud  1  not  so  loud,  uncle ! "  said  Mary  Stuart, 
rising  in  fright  "  You  will  wake  the  king  !  See  !  you 
have  waked  him.'* 

"Mary,  where  are  youl"  said  the  feeble  voice  of 
FranQois. 

"  Here,  always  by  your  side,  dear  Sire,'*  replied 
Mary. 

"  Oh,  how  I  suffer  1 "  groaned  the  poor  youth.  "  My 
head  is  as  if  it  were  on  fire ;  and  this  pain  in  my  ear  is 
like  a  continual  sword-thrust.  Even  in  my  sleep  I  have 
continued  to  sufifer.  Ah  I  all  is  at  an  end  with  me ;  all  is 
at  an  end  ! " 

"Don't  say  sol  oh,  don't  say  so!"  replied  Mary, 
struggling  to  restrain  her  tears. 

"  My  memory  is  failing,"  said  Francois.  "  Have  I  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Sacrament  1  I  wish  to  do  so  as  soon  as 
possible." 

"  All  your  duties  shall  be  fulfilled,  dear  Sire ;  do  not  be 
anxious  about  them." 

"  I  want  to  see  my  confessor.  Monsieur  de  Brichanteau.'^ 

"  He  will  be  with  you  immediately,"  said  Mary. 

"  Are  prayers  being  said  for  me  1 "  asked  the  king. 

"  I  have  hardly  ceased  since  the  morning." 
VOL.  II. — 38 
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'^  Poor  dear  Maij !    Where  kOiapelamf'*. 

"  In  the  next  room,  ready  to  answer  your  call.  Year 
mother  and  my  ancle  the  cardinal  are  there  alaoi  Do 
you  wish  to  see  them.  Sire  I " 

"  No,  no ;  none  bat  yon,  Mary  ! "  said  the  dying  man. 
*^  Tarn  a  little  this  way  —  there  —  so  that  I  may  at  least 


see  vou  once  more." 


"  Courage  ! "  replied  Mary.  "  God  is  so  kind  I  and  I 
pray  to  Him  with  such  a  full  heart." 

"  Ob,  the  pain  !  "  moaned  Fian^cMS.  ^  I  cannot  see, 
and  can  scarcely  hear.     Give  me  your  hand,  Mary.** 

"  There !  rest  upon  me,"  said  Mary,  soothingly,  support- 
ing the  small  pale  face  of  her  husband  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  My  soul  to  Grod !  my  heart  to  thee,  Mary !  Forever  I 
Alas !  to  die  at  seventeen  !  " 

**  Xo,  no !  you  shall  not  die !  "  cried  Mary.  "  What 
ill  have  we  done  to  God  on  high  that  He  should  thus 
afflict  us?" 

**  Do  not  weep,  Mary,"  said  the  king.  "  We  shall  meet 
again  above.  I  regret  nothing  in  this  world  but  you.  If 
I  could  carry  you  with  me,  I  should  be  glad  to  die.  The 
journey  to  heaven  is  even  more  beautiful  than  that  to 
Italy  :  and  then,  too,  I  fear  that  without  me  you  will 
never  know  any  joy.  They  will  make  you  suffer,  —  you 
will  be  cold  and  lonely  ;  they  will  kill  you,  my  poor  dear 
heart !  It  is  that  which  afflicts  me  much  more  than 
death." 

The  king  sank  back  upon  his  pillow  exhausted,  and 
maintained  a  dejected  silence. 

"  But  you  shall  not  die  ;  you  shall  not  die,  Sire  ! "  cried 
Mary.  "  Listen,  I  have  a  great  hope.  One  chance  in 
which  I  have  faith  is  left  us." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ] "  Catherine  de  M^icis,  drawing 
near  in  her  amazement,  interrupted  her. 
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"  YsB,"  oontintied  Mai?  Stuart,  "  the  king  may  yet  be 
and  ehall  be  saved.  Sometbiug  within  me  tells  me  that 
all  these  phyBicians  by  vhom  he  is  euirouoded  and  wearied 
to  death  are  ignorant  and  blind.  But  there  ia  a  skilful 
man,  learned  and  famous,  —  a  man  who  preserved  my 
uucle'B  life  at  Calais  —  " 

"  Master  Ambrotae  Pare  1 "  suggested  the  cardinal. 

"  Master  AmbroiBe  PartS !  "  Mary  repeated.  "  They  say 
that  this  man  ought  not  to  have  the  king's  life  in  his 
hands,  and  would  himself  prefer  not  to;  that  he  is  a 
heretic  and  accursed ;  and  that  even  if  be  would  accept 
the  respoDsibility  of  such  a  case,  it  ought  not  to  be 
intriieted  to  him." 

"  That  is  very  certain,"  aud  the  queen-mother, 
scornfully. 

"  What !  if  I  intrust  it  to  him  myself  t  "  cried  Mary. 
"Can  a  man  of  genius  be  a  traitor  1  A  great  man, 
Madame,  ia  always  a  good  man." 

"  But,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  my  brother  has  not  delayed 
thinking  of  Ambroise  Par^  until  to-day.  He  has  already 
been  approached." 

"  Yes,  but  who  have  been  sent  to  him  t "  retorted 
Mary,  —  "  those  who  took  no  interest  in  the  matter,  or 
even  his  enemies,  perhaps.  But  I  sent  a  trusted  friend 
to  him,  and  he  will  come." 

"  It  will  take  some  time  for  him  to  come  from  Paris," 
observed  Catherine. 

"  He  is  on  the  way ;  in  fact,  he  ought  to  have  arrived," 
rejoined  the  young  queen.  "The  friend  of  whom  I  spoke 
promised  to  bring  him  here  to>day." 

"Who  is  this  mysterious  friend,  prayl"  aaked  the 
queen-mother. 

"  Comte  Gabriel  de  Montgommery,  Madame." 

Before  Catherine  bad  time  to  utter  a  word,  DayelU^ 
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Mary's  ^rst  lady-in-waiting,  came  in  and  said  to  her 
mistress,  — 

**  Comte  Gabriel  de  Montgommeiy  is  below,  and  awaits 
Madame's  commands." 

'*  Oh,  let  him  come  in  1  let  him  come  in  1  **  cried  Mary, 
eagerly. 
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CHAPTER  LIL 

A  RAT  OF  HOPS. 

**  One  moment ! "  interposed  Catherine  de  M^dicis,  in  a 
cold,  hard  voice.  ''  Before  allowing  that  man  to  enter, 
pray  wait  at  least  until  I  can  take  my  leave.  If  it  pleases 
you  to  intrust  the  life  of  the  son  to  him  who  cut  short 
the  life  of  the  father,  I,  at  all  events,  do  not  propose  to 
meet  the  murderer  of  my  husband  again,  or  hear  his 
voice.  Therefore  I  enter  my  protest  against  his  presence 
in  this  place,  and  withdraw  at  his  approach." 

She  did,  in  fact,  leave  the  room  without  bestowing  a 
glance  upon  her  dying  son  or  giving  him  a  mother's  fare- 
well blessing. 

Was  it  because  the  detested  name  of  Gabriel  de  Mont- 
gommery  recalled  to  her  mind  the  first  outrage  the  late 
king  had  put  upon  her )  It  may  be  so ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
certain  that  she  had  no  such  horror  as  she  pretended  of 
the  sight  of  Gabriel  and  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  for  when 
she  withdrew  to  her  own  apartment,  which  adjoined  that 
of  the  king,  she  was  careful  to  leave  the  door  half  open, 
and  had  no  sooner  closed  another  door  which  opened  upon 
a  corridor  quite  deserted  at  that  late  hour  than  she  ap- 
plied both  eye  and  ear  to  the  aperture,  in  order  to  see 
and  hear  what  took  place  after  her  abrupt  departure. 

Gabriel  appeared,  ushered  in  by  Dayelle,  and  knelt  to 
kiss  the  hand  the  queen  held  out  to  him,  before  making 
a  profound  salutation  to  the  cardinal. 

<<  Well ) "  asked  Mary  Stuart,  anxiously. 
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^'  Madame,  I  have  prevailed  upon  Master  Par6/'  said 
Gabriel.     '*  He  is  below." 

"  Oh,  thank  yooi  thank  you,  my  &ithfal  friend  I  "  cried 
Mary. 

**  Pray,  Madame,  is  the  king  fiuling  1 "  said  Gabriel,  in 
a  low  voice,  casting  an  uneasy  glance  at  the  bed,  where 
Francois  II.  lay  without  color  or  motion. 

*'  Alas  !  he  never  seems  to  gain,"  replied  the  queen ; 
"and  I  was  very  impatient  to  see  you.  Did  Master 
Ambroise  object  seriously  to  coming  1" 

*'  No,  Madame,"  replied  Gabriel.  "  He  had  already 
been  sent  for,  but  in  such  a  way,  he  told  me,  as  to  invite 
a  refusal.  He  was  expected  to  bind  himself  in  advance, 
upon  his  life  and  his  honor,  to  save  the  king,  when  he 
had  not  even  seen  him.  He  was  given  to  understand  that 
being  himself  a  Protestant,  he  was  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  desiring  the  death  of  a  persecutor  of  Protestants.  In 
short,  he  was  treated  with  such  insulting  distrust,  and 
such  severe  conditions  were  imposed  upon  him,  that  un- 
less he  had  been  utterly  devoid  of  self-respect,  to  say 
nothing  of  caution,  he  must  unavoidably  have  been  led 
to  hold  himself  aloof.  He  did  so,  to  his  great  regret,  and 
was  not  urged  any  further  by  those  who  had  been  sent 
to  him." 

''Can  it  be  that  our  intentions  were  thus  misrepre- 
sented to  Master  Pare  ? "  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  hastily 
interposed.  ^  Yet  my  brother  and  myself  have  sent  to 
him  two  or  three  times,  and  have  been  always  told  of  his 
obstinate  refusal  to  oome,  and  his  extraordinary  sus- 
picions. We  believed  those  whom  we  sent  to  seek  him  to 
be  most  trustworthy  ! " 

"  But  were  they  really  so,  Monseigneur  1 "  asked  Ga- 
briel ''  Master  Par6  thinks  otherwise,  now  that  I  have 
told  him  your  real  sentiments  toward  him,  and  the 
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queen's  kind  words.  He  ia  ooDvUioed  that,  unknown  to 
you,  persistent  efforts  have  been  made  for  some  guilty 
purpose  to  keep  bim  from  the  king's  bedside." 

"  It  must  be  so,"  returned  Charles  de  Lorraine ;  *'  I 
recognize  the  queen-mother's  hand  in  this,"  he  muttered, 
"for  she  is  deeply  interested  that  her  son  should  not  be 
saved.  But  will  she  thus  corrupt  all  those  upon  whose 
devotion  we  rely)  This  is  n  counterpart  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  her  friend  L'HQpital  1  How  she  does  make  sport 
of  us ! " 

Mary  Stuart,  meanwhile,  leaving  the  cardinal  to  his 
reflections  upon  what  bad  taken  place,  and  his  anxiety  as 
to  what  was  to  come,  was  saying  to  Gabriel,  — 

"Monsieur  Par^  did  finally  come  with  you,  did  he 
notl" 

"  At  my  first  request,"  replied  the  yonng  oonnt. 

"  And  he  is  here ) " 

"Awaiting  only  yonr  gradoiis  pemuBsion  to  enter, 
Madame." 

"  Pray  let  him  come  in  at  onoe  I "  cried  Mary  Stuart 

Gabriel  de  Mont^mmery  went  for  a  moment  to  the 
door  at  which  be  bad  entered,  and  returned  with  the 

I  M^dicis  was 
still  watching,  more  engrossed  than  ever. 

Mary  Stuart  ran  forward  to  meet  Ambroise,  took  his 
band,  led  bim  herself  to  the  cherished  patient's  bedside, 
and  said  on  the  way,  as  if  to  cut  short  all  complimentary 
salutations,  — 

"Thanks  to  you  for  D<»ning,  Master  Par^.  I  relied 
upon  your  zeal  to  do  good,  even  as  I  now  rely  upon  your 
skill.     Come  quiokly ;  come  to  the  king  1 " 

Ambroise  Par^,  yielding  to  the  queen's  restless  impa- 
tience, without  having  time  to  utter  s  word,  was  soon 
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standing  by  the  bed  where  Francois  IT.,  Tanquished  by 
suffering,  so  to  speak,  had  only  sufficient  strength  to 
breathe,  almost  imperceptibly  and  with  a  feebly  moan- 
ing sound. 

The  great  physician  stood  a  moment  gaang  at  the 
young  face,  drawn  and  emaciated  by  suffering. 

Then  he  stooped  over  the  king,  who  was  to  him  only  a 
patient,  and  felt  and  probed  the  terrible  swelling  of  the 
right  ear  with  a  touch  as  light  and  gentle  as  Mary's  own. 

The  king  instinctively  recognized  the  touch  of  a  physi- 
cian, and  yielded  to  it  without  opening  his  heavy  eyes. 

"  Oh,  such  agony  !  "  he  moaned  piteously ;  "  such 
agony !     Can  you  do  nothing  to  relieve  me  t  '* 

The  light  was  too  far  away  for  Ambroise's  purpose,  and 
he  made  a  sign  to  Gabriel  to  bring  it  nearer ;  but  Mary 
seized  it  first,  and  herself  held  it  for  the  surgeon  while  he 
made  a  long  and  careful  examination  of  the  seat  of  pain. 

This  silent,  minute  study  lasted  perhaps  ten  minutes  ; 
at  the  end  of  which  Ambroise  Pare  rose  to  an  erect  pos- 
ture again,  and  let  the  bed-curtain  fall,  apparently  deeply 
absorbed  in  meditating  upon  his  diagnosis. 

Mary  Stuart,  waiting  breathlessly,  did  not  dare  to  ask 
him  a  question,  lest  she  might  disturb  the  current  of  his 
thoughts ;  but  she  scanned  his  features  in  an  anguish  of 
suspense.     What  would  be  his  decision? 

The  famous  physician  sadly  shook  his  head ;  and  the 
movement  seemed  to  the  distracted  queen  like  a  sentence 
of  death. 

"  Oh  ! "  she  exclaimed  at  last,  unable  to  control  her 
anxiety  any  longer ;  "  pray  tell  me,  is  there  no  chance 
of  saving  him  ] " 

"  There  is  but  one,  Madame,"  replied  Ambroise  Par^ 

"  Is  there  even  one  1 "  cried  the  queen. 

''  Yes,  Madame ;  and  although,  alas  1  it  is  not  an  abso- 
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lotelj  certain  one,  Btill  it  exists,  and  I  should  be  very 
hopeful  if—" 

"  If!"  aaked  Mary, 

"  If  the  man  to  be  saved  were  not  the  king,  Madame." 

"  Oh,  that  indeed  ! "  cried  Mary ;  "  treat  bira,  and  save 
him  aa  if  he  were  the  meanest  of  his  subjccta  !  " 

"  But  auppose  I  fail }"  demanded  Ambroiae  ;  "  for  God 
alone  is  master.  Shall  I  not  be  accused  of  having  caused 
his  death,  being,  as  I  am,  a  Huguenot}  Might  not  such 
au  awfully  heavy  responsibility  unnerve  me  and  make 
my  hand  tremble,  when  I  ahoald  be  in  need  of  such  abso- 
lute calmness  and  self-confidence  1 " 

"  Listen,"  was  Mary's  reply  :  "  if  he  lives,  I  will  bleSS 
you  all  my  life,  and  if — if  he  dies,  I  will  defend  you 
to  the  death.  Therefore  make  the  effort  1  moke  the 
effort,  T  beg,  I  implore  you  I  Since  you  eay  it  is  the 
last  and  only  chance,  for  the  love  of  God,  do  not  let  it 
pass,  for  it  would  be  a  crime  1 " 

"  You  are  right,  Madame,"  said  Ambroiae,  "  and  I  will 
try,  —  that  ia,  if  I  am  allowed  ;  if  you  yourself  will  allow 
me,  for  I  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  the  remedy  to 
which  I  must  resort  ia  an  extreme  and  unusual  one,  and, 
BO  far  aa  appearances  go,  violent  and  dangerous." 

"  Boally  1 "  anid  Mary,  trembling  like  a  leaf;  "  and  is 
there  no  other  1 " 

"  No  other,  Madame !  There  is  still  time  to  employ 
it ;  in  twenty-four  hours  at  the  utmost,  and  perhaps  in 
twelve,  it  will  be  too  late.  An  absceaa  has  formed  in  the 
king's  head  ;  and  unless  it  ia  relieved  and  diacharged  by  a 
speedy  operation,  it  will  burat  npon  the  brain  and  cause 
death." 

"  Must  you  therefore  operate  npon  the  king  immedi- 
ately 1 "  said  the  cardinal.   "  I  will  not  take  the  n 
bility  upon  myself." 
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''  Ah,  you  see  that  you  already  hegin  to  doubt  me  I " 
said  Ambroise.  ''  No,  I  must  have  the  daylight ;  and 
besides,  I  need  the  rest  of  the  night  to  think  it  over^  to 
get  my  hand  in  practice,  and  make  one  or  two  experi- 
ments. But  to-morrow  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  I  will 
be  here.  Please  be  here  then,  Madame,  and  you,  Mon- 
seigneur;  I  should  be  glad  if  Monsieur  le  Lieutenant^ 
General  would  also  attend,  in  order  that  those  whose 
devotion  to  the  king  is  well  tried  may  be  present ;  but 
no  others,  —  as  few  physicians  as  possible.  I  will  then 
explain  what  I  propose  to  do,  and  if  you  authorize  me  to 
proceed,  with  God's  grace,  I  will  tiy  the  last  chance  He 
has  loft  us." 

*'And  is  there  no  danger  before  to-morrow  t"  the 
queen  asked. 

"  No,  Madame,"  said  Master  Par^.  "  But  it  is  most 
essential  that  the  king  should  rest  quietly,  and  gather 
strength  for  the  operation  he  is  to  undergo.  I  will  mix 
with  the  harmless  beverage  I  see  on  the  table  two  drops 
of  this  elixir,"  he  added,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 
''  Let  the  king  take  this  immediately,  Madame,  and  he 
will  at  once  fall  into  a  deep,  untroubled  sleep.  Watch 
him  carefully,  watch  him  yourself,  if  possible,  to  see  that 
his  sleep  he  not  disturbed." 

"  Never  fear !  I  will  answer  for  that,"  replied  Mary. 
"  I  will  not  leave  his  side  to-night." 

''  That  is  of  the  utmost  importance,"  said  Ambroise. 
"  Now  I  can  do  nothing  more  hero,  and  I  ask  your  per- 
mission to  retire,  Madame,  —  still  to  devote  myself  to 
the  king,  however,  and  to  prepare  for  my  great  task." 

"  Go,  good  Master,  go  !  "  said  Mary  ;  "  and  accept  in 
advance  my  thanks  and  blessing.     Until  to-morrow  ! " 

"Until  to-morrow,  Madame,"  replied  Ambrose  Par6. 
"  Be  of  good  cheer  1 " 
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"I  ehall  not  cease  to  pray,"  said  Mary.  "And  you 
alao.  Monsieur  le  Comte,  once  more  I  thank  you,"  she 
contiDUod,  addressing  Gabriel.  "  Tou  are  of  those  of 
whom  Master  Par^  has  spoken,  whose  devotion  to  the 
king  has  been  put  to  the  proof ;  therefore  come  to-mor- 
row, I  beg  yon,  to  give  your  illustrious  friend  the  moral 
support  of  your  presence." 

"  I  will  be  here,  Madame,"  said  Gabriel,  as  he  with- 
drew with  the  Burgeon  after  respectfully  saluting  the 
queen  and  the  cardiDal. 

"  Yes,  and  I  will  be  here  too,"  said  Catherine  de 
M^dicis  to  herself  from  her  post  of  oboerratiou,  —  "  yes, 
I  will  be  here  ;  for  this  Par4  is  quite  capable  of  saring 
the  king's  life  with  his  great  skill,  and  of  thus  destroying 
his  own  party,  as  well  as  the  prince  and  myself.  The 
imbecile  I    But  I  will  be  here  1 " 
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CHAPTER  LIIL 

WnXrOCARDKD  SLUVBEB. 

CiTHERi5E  DB  Mioicis  remuoed  mt  her  port  for  some 
time,  altboagh  none  hot  Mwy  Stumrt  ind  the  <^wii»»Mi 
were  left  in  the  king's  chamber;  bat  she  neither  amv 
nor  beard  anything  of  interest.  The  qaeen  administered 
the  sleeping-draaght  to  Francois,  who  seemed,  as  Am- 
broise  Par^  had  promised,  to  fidl  at  once  into  a  more 
peaceful  slumber.  Then  everything  was  still.  The  car- 
dinal, seated  in  his  chair,  was  deep  in  thought ;  while 
Mary,  on  her  knees,  was  pouring  out  her  veiy  soul  in 
prayer. 

The  queen-mother  softly  withdrew  to  her  own  room  to 
imitate  the  cardinal's  reflective  mood. 

If  she  had  remained  a  few  moments  longer,  how- 
ever, she  would  have  witnessed  a  scene  quite  worthy 
of  herself. 

Mary  Stuart,  rising  from  her  knees,  said  to  the 
cardinal,  — 

''There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  stay  to  watch 
with  mc,  dear  uncle ;  for  I  intend  to  remain  here  till 
the  king  awakes.  Day  ell  e,  the  physicians,  and  the  ser- 
vants in  attendance  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  any  emer- 
gency that  can  arise ;  so  that  you  may  go  and  take  a 
little  rest.     I  will  send  to  you  if  it  is  necessary." 

**  No,"  said  the  cardinal ;  "  the  Due  de  Guise,  who  has 
been  delayed  by  a  number  of  pressing  matters,  told  me 
that  before  ho  retired  he  would  come  to  learn  the  latest 
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news  of  the  kingy  and  I  promised  to  await  him  here. 
Hark  I  do  I  not  hear  his  step  now  1 " 

"  Oh,  don't  let  him  make  auj  noise ! "  cried  Mary, 
ruslitng  to  the  door  to  warn  Le  Balatr^. 

The  Duo  de  Guise  entered,  pale  and  excited.  Ho 
saluted  the  queen,  but  in  bis  preoccupation  did  not 
think  to  aak  for  the  king's  welfare ;  be  went  straight  to 
hia  brother,  and  led  him  aside  to  a  window-recess. 

" Terrible  news  1 "  he  b^an,  —  "a  veritable  thunder- 
stroke 1 " 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  what  is  it  t "  asked  the  cardinaL 

"The  Constable  de  Montmorency  has  left  Cbantitlj 
with  fifteen  hundred  gentlemen,"  said  the  Due  de  Guiae. 
"The  better  to  conceal  hia  movements,  he  made  a  detour 
around  Paris,  and  came  from  Ecouen  and  Corbeil  to 
Pithiviers  by  the  valley  of  Essonne.  He  will  be  at  the 
gates  of  Orleans  with  bis  troop  to-morrow ;  and  I  have 
just  received  warning  of  his  coming." 

"  That  is  indeed  terrible  I "  said  the  cardinal.  "  The 
old  villain  wishes  to  save  bis  nephew's  bead.  I  will 
warrant  that  it  was  the  queen-mother  who  notified 
him.  Oh,  this  feeling  of  utter  belpleseness  against 
that  woman  I " 

"  This  is  no  time  to  proceed  ag^nst  her,  but  to  bestir 
ourselves  in  our  own  interests,"  said  Le  Balafr^.  "  What 
shall  we  do  t " 

"  Go  at  once  with  oar  forces  to  meet  the  conatable," 
replied  Charles  de  Lorraine. 

"  Will  you  guarantee  to  hold  Orl&na  when  I  am  no 
longer  here  with  my  troops  1 " 

"  Alaa !  no,  —  indeed,  I  cannot,"  replied  the  cardinaL 
"All  the  Orleans  people  are  disaffected, —  Huguenots 
and  Bourbons  at  heart.  But  In  any  event  the  States- 
General  are  on  out  ude." 
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"  And  L'H^pital  against  ns,  remembtr,  my  brotber. 
Ah,  it  is  a  hard  position  I  How  does  the  king  1 "  the  dake 
asked  finally,  danger  reminding  him  of  his  hmt  reaouroe. 

"  The  king  is  in  bad  condition/'  was  the  cardinal's  re> 
ply;  ^^but  Ambroise  Par^  who  has  come  to  Orldans 
at  the  queen's  request  (I  will  explain  this  to  yon  later), 
still  hopes  to  save  the  king  by  a  hazardous  bat  necessary 
operation  to-morrow  morning,  which  may  have  happy 
results.  Do  not  fail  to  be  here  at  nine  o'clock,  brother, 
to  sustain  Ambroise,  if  need  be." 

"Surely  I  will  be  here,"  rejoined  Le  Balafr^,  **for 
that  is  our  only  hope.  Our  authority  would  die  with 
Frangois's  last  breath;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  to  frighten  the  constable,  and 
perhaps  make  him  retrace  his  steps,  by  sending  him, 
by  way  of  a  welcome,  the  head  of  his  handsome  nephew, 
De  Coud^." 

"  Yes,  that  would  be  a  very  eloquent  greeting,  in  my 
opiniou,"  said  the  cardinal,  reflectively. 

''  But  this  infernal  L'Hopital  impedes  everything !  '* 
exclaimed  Lo  Balafrd. 

'*  If  we  had  the  king's  signature  upon  the  decree  for 
the  prince's  death,  instead  of  L'Hopital's,"  suggested 
Charles  de  Lorraine,  "  there  would  be  no  further  diffi- 
culty, brother, —  am  I  not  right  1  —  about  this  execution 
taking  place  to-morrow  morning  before  Montmorency's 
arrival,  and  before  Master  Fare's  operation." 

"That  would  not  be  strictly  legal;  but  it  would  be 
possible,"  replied  Le  Balafr^. 

"  Very  well,  then  ! "  cried  Charles  de  Lorraine,  eagerly. 
"  Leave  me  here,  my  brother  ;  there  is  nothing  more  for 
you  to  do  to-night,  and  you  must  need  rest,  for  two 
o'clock  will  soon  strike.  You  must  husband  your 
strength  for  to-morrow.     Retire,  and  leave  me  here.     I 
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mean  to  make  a  desperate  effort  niyaelf  to  retrieve  our 
fortanes." 

"Whftt  is  it  to  bel"  the  duke  asked.  "Pray,  take 
no  definite  step  without  first  coneultiog  me,  brother." 

"  Never  fear  J  If  T  have  vhat  I  want,  I  will  wake  you 
before  daybreak  to  perfect  our  plans." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Le  Balafr^ ;  "  with  tbia  assurance  I 
will  retire,  for  it  is  true  that  I  am  eihauBted.  But  be 
cautious  I " 

He  said  a  few  consoling  words  to  Mary  Stuart,  and  left 
the  room  with  as  little  noise  as  possible. 

Meanwhile  the  cardiual  had  seated  himself  at  a  table, 
and  was  making  a  copy  of  the  decree  of  the  commissiou, 
of  which  be  bad  tbe  original  before  him. 

That  done,  he  rose  and  walked  toward  the  king's  bed. 

But  Mary  Stuart  stood  erect  in  front  of  him,  and 
■topped  bim  with  a  gaatnra. 

"  Where  are  you  going  1 "  said  she,  in  a  low  tone,  bat 
firmly,  and  with  signs  of  growing  anger. 

"Madame,"  replied  tbe  cardinal,  "it  is  important,  in- 
dispensable, that  the  king  should  sign  this  paper." 

"  What  is  moat  important,  and  most  indispensable,  is 
that  the  king  should  rest  quietly,"  said  Mary. 

"  Let  me  have  bis  name  at  the  bottom  of  this  writing, 
Madame,  and  I  will  importune  yoa  no  more." 

"  But  you  will  awake  him,"  retorted  the  queen  ;  "  and 
I  do  not  choose  tbat  you  shall.  Besides,  he  is  not  ca- 
pable of  holding  a  pen  at  this  moment." 

"  I  will  bold  it  for  him,"  said  tbe  cardinal. 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  will  not  have  it  I "  replied 
Mary  Stuart,  authoritatively. 

The  cardinal  stopped  a  moment,  amazed  at  this  ob- 
stacle, which  be  had  never  dreamed  of. 

Then  he  continued  in  bis  most  insinuating  tonea^  — 
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**  Listen  to  me,  Madamei  —  my  dear  niece,  listen  to  me ; 
I  will  teU  you  what  is  at  stake.  You  understand  very 
well  that  I  would  respect  the  king's  repose  if  I  were  not 
constrained  by  the  most  ui^nt  necessity.  It  is  our 
fortune  and  yours,  our  welfare  and  yours,  which  are  at 
stake.  Understand  me.  This  paper  must  be  signed 
before  daybreak,  or  we  are  lost !  —  lost,  I  tell  you." 

''  That  does  not  concern  me,"  said  Maiy,  calmly. 

**  Indeed  it  does !  Once  more  I  tell  you,  our  ruin  is 
your  ruin,  child  that  you  are ! '' 

''Even  so,  what  does  it  matter  to  me?*'  the  queen 
replied.  ^  Do  you  suppose  I  concern  myself  with  your 
ambition  %  My  ambition  is  to  save  my  beloved,  to  pre* 
serve  his  life  if  I  can,  and  meanwhile  to  guard  his  price- 
less repose.  Master  Par^  constituted  me  the  guardian 
of  the  king's  slumber.  I  forbid  you  to  disturb  it,  Mon- 
sieur  !  Understand  me  !  /  forbid  you  !  If  the  king 
dies,  my  royalty  dies  too  !  —  it  is  all  one  to  me  1  But  as 
long  as  one  breath  remains  in  his  body,  I  will  defend  it 
against  the  hateful  demands  of  your  intrigues.  I  have 
contributed  more  than  I  ought,  my  uncle,  to  the 
strengthening  of  your  power  and  influence  when  my 
Francois  was  still  well  and  strong ;  but  I  take  your  power 
from  your  hands  again  as  soon  as  I  have  to  concern  my- 
self with  forcing  respect  to  be  shown  to  what  may  be  the 
last  hours  of  peace  on  earth  that  God  will  vouchsafe  this 
poor  life.  The  king,  Master  Pard  said,  would  need  to- 
morrow all  of  the  little  strength  he  has  left.  No  one 
on  earth,  on  any  pretext  whatsoever,  shall  deprive  him  of 
one  moment  of  this  refreshing  slumber." 

"  But  when  the  motive  is  such  an  important  and 
urgent  one ) "  said  the  cardinal. 

''  Upon  no  pretext  whatever  shall  any  one  on  earth 
awaken  the  king,"  repeated  Mary,  firmly. 
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"Ah,  but  it  must  be  done]"  retorted  the  cardinal, 
ashamed  at  last  of  having  been  so  long  delayed  by  the 
unaided  reBiBtance  of  a  mere  child,  and  she  his  niece. 
"  The  interests  of  State,  Madame,  are  not  consistent  with 
these  Beutimental  consideratioos.  The  king's  signature  is 
essential  to  me  at  once ;  and  I  will  have  it." 

"You  shall  not  have  it.  Monsieur  le  CardinsJ,"  re- 
plied Mary. 

The  cardinal  took  a  step  toward  the  king's  bedside,  but 
again  Maiy  Stuart  faced  him  and  barred  his  passage. 

The  queen  and  the  minister  looked  in  each  other's 
eyes  for  an  instant,  each  as  excited  and  angry  as  the 
other. 

"  I  will  pass,"  said  Charles  de  Lorraine,  in  a  quick, 
short  voice. 

"Do  you  dare  to  lay  yonr  hand  upon  me.  Monsieur  1" 

"My  niece!" 

"  Your  niece  no  longer,  but  your  queen  I " 

These  words  were  uttered  in  so  firm,  and  withal  dig- 
nified and  queenly  a  tone,  that  the  astonished  cardinal 
recoiled. 

"  Yes,  your  queen,"  Mary  continued ;  "  and  if  you 
approach  one  step  nearer,  or  make  another  motion,  as  if 
to  make  your  way  to  the  king,  I  will  go  to  that  door;  I 
vill  call  those  who  are  on  guard  there  ;  and  though  you 
be  my  uncle,  though  you  be  minister  and  cardinal,  I, 
your  queen,  will  order  your  arrest  upon  the  spot,  as 
guilty  of  leie~majett€." 

"  Such  a  scandal  1"  muttered  the  cardinal,  in  affright. 

"Which  of  us  is  responeible  for  it.  Monsieur  t" 

The  sparkling  eye,  the  infiated  nostrils,  the  heaving 
bosom  of  the  young  queen,  and  her  whole  determined 
bearing  were  a  sufScient  guarantee  that  she  would  carry 
oat  her  threat. 
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And  then,  too,  she  was  so  lovelj  and  so  baoghty,  and 
withal  80  touching,  that  even  the  priest,  with  his  heart 
of  bronze,  felt  moved  and  beaten. 

The  man  yielded  to  the  child ;  and  the  afi&irs  of  State 
obeyed  the  cry  of  natural  affection. 

**  Well !  **  said  the  cardinal,  drawing  a  long  breath,  "  I 
will  wait,  then,  until  the  king  awakes.'' 

'^  Thanks  I  **  said  Maiy,  resuming  the  gentle  and  mel- 
ancholy demeanor  which  had  become  cnstomaiy  to  her 
since  the  king's  illness. 

"  But  as  soon  as  he  awakes  — **  oontinued  Charles. 

"  If  he  is  then  in  condition  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say,  and  do  what  you  wish,  I  will  interpose  no  further 
obstacle." 

The  cardinal  was  perforce  contented  with  this  promise. 
He  returned  to  his  seat  at  the  table,  and  Maiy  to  her 
prie-Dieu,  —  he  waiting,  and  she  hoping. 

The  slow  hours  of  that  night  of  watching  dragged 
themselves  along,  and  Francois  II.  did  not  awake.  The 
promise  of  Ambroise  Pare  was  not  a  vain  one :  not  for 
many  nights  had  the  king  known  such  long  and  peace- 
ful slumber. 

From  time  to  time  he  made  a  slight  movement  or 
uttered  a  feeble  moan ;  sometimes  he  pronounced  a  word 
or  a  name,  generally  Mary's.  But  he  would  relapse  at 
once  into  his  deep  sleep ;  and  the  cardinal,  who  did  not 
ODce  fail  to  rise  in  haste  at  the  least  sound,  would  return 
dejectedly  to  his  seat. 

He  crumpled  in  his  hand  uneasily  the  useless,  fatal 
decree,  which  without  the  king's  signature  might  well 
serve  for  his  own  death-warrant. 

He  watched  the  torches  gradually  bum  out  or  grow 
pale,  as  the  cold  December  dawn  whitened  the  windows. 

At  last,  as  eight  o'clock  struck,  the  king  moved,  then 
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opened  hU  eyes,  and  called,  "  Mai;  I  are  you  there, 
Maryl" 

"  Always  at  your  stde,"  replied  the  queen. 

Charles  de  Lon^ue  rushed  forward  with  the  paper  in 
his  band.  Perhaps  there  was  time  even  yet ;  a  scaffold 
b  soon  erected. 

But  at  that  instant  Catherine  de  M^aia  re-entered 
the  royal  apartments  by  the  door  leading  to  her  own. 

"Too  lat«I"  muttered  the  oardinal.  "Ah,  fortune 
turns  her  back  npou  nsl  Now,  if  Ambroise  does  not 
save  the  king's  life,  we  are  lost  indeed  1"^ 
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The  Duo  de  Ouiae  entered  almost  immediately.  After 
exchanging  a  few  words  with  Mary,  he  walked  toward 
his  brother. 

"  Have  you  done  nothing  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Alas  I  I  haye  not  been  able  to  do  anything,*^  was 
the  reply. 

^*  Fortune  is  turning  against  us,  then/'  said  the  duka 
'*  There  is  a  great  crowd  in  Antoine  de  Navarre's  ante- 
chamber this  morning.*' 

"  Have  you  any  news  of  De  Montmorency  1 " 

*^  None  at  all.    I  have  tried  in  vain  to  learn  something 

thus  far.     He  could  not  have  taken  the  most  direct  road, 

•  and  he  may  be  even  now  at  the  gates  of  the  city.     If 

Ambroise  Par^  is  not  successful  in  his  operation,  farewell 

to  our  fortune." 

At  this  moment  the  physicians  who  had  been  sum- 
moned by  Catherine  de  M^dicis  entered. 

The  queen-mother  herself  led  them  to  the  bedside  of  the 
king,  whose  suffering  and  groaning  had  begun  again. 

The  physicians  examined  the  royal  patient,  each  in 
turn,  and  then  retired  to  a  comer  to  consult.  Chape- 
lain  proposed  a  poultice  to  draw  out  the  foreign  matter ; 
but  the  others  declared  in  favor  of  injecting  a  certain 
medicated  water  into  the  ear. 

They  were  just  agreeing  on  the  last-named  method 
when  Ambroise  Par^  entered,  accompanied  by  Gabriel. 
After  having  examined  into  the  king's  condition,  he 
joined  his  professional  brethren. 

Ambroise  Par6,  surgeon  to  the  Due  de  Quise,  whose 
professional  renown  was  already  established,  was  now  an 
authority  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  physicians  told  him 
what  they  had  resolved  to  do. 

**  The  remedy  proposed  is  inadequate,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Ambroise  Par^,  aloud ;  "  but  we  must  make  haste,  for  the 
brain  will  be  filled  sooner  than  I  thought" 
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**  Oh,  hasten,  then,  in  Heaven's  name  I "  eried  Haiy 
Stoart,  who  had  overheard. 

The  queen-mother  and  the  two  Guises  thereupon  drew 
near  the  physicians,  and  joined  their  group. 

"  Have  you  any  better  and  more  speedy  means  than 
ours  to  suggest,  Master  Par^  1 "  asked  Chapelain. 

"  Yes,"  said  Par6. 

"  What  is  it  ] " 

"  We  must  trepan  the  king,"  said  Par6. 

**  Trepan  the  king ! "  cried  the  three  physiciansl  In 
tones  expressive  of  the  utmost  horror. 

"  In  what  does  this  operation  consist  t ''  asked  the  Dao 
de  Guise. 

**  It  is  little  known  as  yet,  Monseignenr,'*  replied  the 
surgeon.  "It  consists  in  making  upon  the  top  of  the 
head,  or  rather  upon  the  lateral  part  of  the  brain,  with  an 
instrument  I  have  invented,  called  the  *  trepan,'  an  open- 
ing about  the  size  of  an  angelot." 

"  God  of  mercy ! "  cried  Catherine  de  Medicis,  indig- 
nantly. "  Put  the  knife  to  the  king's  head  I  And  you 
would  dare  to  do  it  ? " 

**  Yes,  Madame,"  replied  Ambroise,  simply. 

"  But  it  would  be  murder !  "  exclaimed  Catherine. 

"  Why,  Madame,"  added  Ambroise,  '*  I  propose  scien- 
tifically and  carefully  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  head,  which 
is  only  what  the  blind  and  heedless  do  every  day  upon 
the  battle-field.  Yet  see  how  many  such  wounds  are 
cured  ! " 

"  Will  you  be  answerable  for  the  king's  life,  Master 
Ambroise  1 "  asked  the  cardinal ;  "  that  is  the  question.'* 

**  God  alone  has  the  life  and  death  of  mortals  in  His 
hand,  as  you  should  know  better  than  I,  Monsieur  le 
Cardinal.  All  that  I  can  promise  is  that  this  is  the  last 
and  only  chance  of  saving  the  king.  Yes,  it  is  the  only 
;  but  it  is  only  a  chance." 
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"  But  you  say  that  jour  operatioD  may  be  BucoesBfu], 
do  you  not,  Ambroise  1 "  said  Le  Balafrd.  "  Tell  me,  have 
yon  ever  performed  it  auccesBfully  1 " 

"Yea,  Monseigneur,"  replied  Par^  —  "only  a  short 
time  since  upon  Monsieur  de  la  Bretesche,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Red  Bose,  Id  Rue  de  la  Harpe ;  and  to  mention  a 
case  of  which  Monseigneur  may  perbape  have  some  knowl- 
edge^ I  performed  it  at  the  si^e  of  Calais  upon  Mon> 
Hieur  de  Pienne,  who  was  wounded  while  £ghting  at  the 
breach." 

It  may  have  been  with  intention  that  Ambroise  Pari 
recalled  the  memory  of  Calais.  It  ia  certain  that  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  that  the  Duo  de  Guise  seemed  moved. 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  said  he.  "  I  have  no  longer  any 
heutation ;  I  consent  to  the  operation." 

"  And  BO  do  I,"  said  Mary  Stoart,  enlightened,  no 
doubt,  by  her  love. 

"  But  not  1 1 "  cried  Catherine. 
"  What,  Madame  I  not  when  you  have  been  told  that 
it  is  otir  only  chance  t "  scud  Mary. 

"  Who  says  so  t "  demanded  the  queen-mother.  "  Mas- 
ter Ambroise  Par6,  a  heretic,  forsooth  I  Besides,  it  is 
not  the  opinion  of  the  physioians." 

"No,  Madame,"  said  Chapelain  ;  "and  these  gentle- 
men and  myself  protest  against  the  remedy  that  Master 
Par6  [Hxipcses." 

"  Ah,  do  you  hear  1 "  cried  Catherine,  in  triumph. 
Le  Balafr^,  in  great  agitation,  led  the  queen-mother 
into  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  aud  said  in  an  under- 
tone, with  clinched  teeth,  — 

"  Madame,  hearken  to  me  I  Yon  wish  that  your  son 
should  die,  and  the  Prince  de  Cond^  should  live  !  You 
are  in  accord  with  the  Bourbons  and  the  Montmorencys  I 
The  bargain  is  made,  and  the  spoils  divided  in  advance  I 
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I  know  everything !    Take  care  1    I  know  everything,  I 
tell  you  I " 

But  Catherine  de  Medicis  was  not  one  of  those  who 
are  easily  intimidated ;  and  the  Due  de  Guise  made  a 
serious  mistake.  She  only  understood  the  better  how 
essential  it  was  for  her  to  adopt  a  bold  course,  since  her 
enemy  thus  removed  his  mask.  She  cast  a  withering 
glance  upon  him,  and  breaking  away  from  his  grasp  with 
a  sudden  movement,  ran  to  the  folding-doors,  and  herself 
threw  them  open  to  their  fullest  extent 

*^  Monsieur  le  Cbancelier  1 "  she  cried. 

L'Hopital,  according  to  the  orders  he  had  received,  was 
waiting  in  the  large  hall.  He  had  collected  there  all  of 
the  partisans  of  the  queen-mother  and  the  princes  whom 
he  had  been  able  to  find. 

At  Catherine's  call  he  came  quickly  forward,  and  the 
group  of  nobles  pressed  inquisitively  toward  the  open  door. 

"  Monsieur  le  Cbancelier,"  continued  Catherine,  rais- 
ing her  voice  that  she  might  be  heard  by  all,  "  it  is  pro- 
posed to  authorize  a  violent  and  desperate  operation  upon 
the  person  of  the  king.  Master  Par6  proposes  to  pierce 
his  head  with  an  instrument  of  his  own  devising.  I,  his 
mother,  with  these  three  physicians,  protest  against  this 
crime.     Monsieur  le  Chancelier,  record  my  protest." 

"  Close  that  door  !  "  cried  the  Due  de  Guise. 

Despite  the  remonstrances  of  the  gentlemen  collected 
in  the  great  hall,  Gabriel  did  as  the  duke  ordered. 

The  chancellor  alone  remained  in  the  king's  chamber. 

"  Now,  Monsieur  le  Chancelier,"  said  Le  Balafr^,  **  be 
pleased  to  understand  that  the  operation  which  has  been 
mentioned  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  that  the  queen 
and  myself,  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  will  be 
answerable,  if  not  for  the  operation,  at  all  events  for  the 
surgeon.*' 
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"And  I,"  cried  AmbroUo  Par4,  "  at  this  supreme  mo- 
ment, aasume  all  the  reepoosibiltt;  that  you  oboose  to 
impoae  upon  me ;  yes,  I  consent  that  mj  own  life  may 
pay  the  forfeit  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  saving  the  king's. 
But,  alas  I  it  is  full  time.    Look  at  the  king !  look ! " 

Francois  lay  there,  livid,  vithout  motion,  and  with  dull, 
lifeless  eyes,  and  seemed  to  see  and  hear  nothing,  — 
scarcely  to  exist,  in  fact.  He  no  more  responded  to 
Mary's  caieaseB  or  her  beloved  voice. 

"  Ob,  hasten,  hasten,  in  the  name  of  God  ! "  she  stud 
appealiugly  to  Ambroise.  "  Oh,  try  to  save  the  life  of 
the  king,  and  I  will  protect  yours ! " 

"  I  have  no  right  to  forbid  these  proceedings,"  said  the 
impaasive  chancellor ;  "  but  it  is  my  duty  to  state  the 
protest  of  Madame  the  Queen -mother." 

"  Monsieur  de  I'HSpital,  you  are  no  longer  chancellor," 
rejoined  the  Due  de  Quise,  coldly.  "  Qo  on,  Ambroise," 
be  said  to  the  surgeon. 

"  We  will  withdraw,"  said  Chapelain,  speaking  for  the 
physicians. 

"So  he  it,"  replied  Ambroise.  "I  must  have  most 
perfect  quiet  around  me ;  so  leave  me,  if  you  please, 
gentlemen.  For  the  sake  of  being  sole  master  for  the 
moment,  I  assume  the  sole  responsibility." 

For  some  moments  Catherine  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 
She  had  withdrawn  to  a  window,  and  was  looking  out 
into  the  courtyard,  where  there  was  a  great  commotiou ; 
but  in  the  crisis  that  was  approaching,  no  one  l^eude 
herself  paid  any  heed  to  the  tumult  without. 

All  others,  even  the  chancellor  himself,  had  their  eyes 
riveted  upon  Ambroise  Par4,  who  had  resumed  the  cool 
demeanor  of  a  great  surgeon,  and  was  making  ready  his 
instruments. 

But  just  as  he  was  leaning  toward  Francois,  the  uproar 
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c«u&e  xMuvr.  and  »eiued  to  be  in  the  a4joinixig  halL'  A 
Hcsrt-  and  >\vou»  smile  played  about  the  bloodless  lips 
s^^f  v^ftthoriue.  The  door  was  violently  thrown  open  ;  and 
th^  Countable  do  Montmorency,  in  full  armor,  appeared 
:hreiAtouingly  u(>on  the  threshold. 

"  I  arrive  most  opportunely,"  cried  the  constable. 

*^  What  means  this  intrusion  )**  denuuided  the  Dao  de 
tttti^"*  laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword. 

Ambroisd  Pare  had  no  choice  but  to  stay  his  hand. 
Twenty  gentlemen  accompanied  Montmorency,  and  pouxed 
into  the  chamber  after  him.  At  his  side  were  Antoine  de 
Navarre  and  the  Prince  de  Cond^.  Moreover,  the  queen- 
UH>iher  and  L'Hopital  joined  them.  There  was  no  longer 
ain*  ho|>e  of  maintaining  the  mastery  even  by  force. 

••In  my  turn,"  said  Ambroise  Par6,  hopelessly,  "I 
withdraw." 

••  Master  Par6,"  cried  Mary  Stuart,  "  I,  the  queen, 
eiHumjuui  you  to  proceed  with  your  operation !  '* 

••  But,  Madame,"  replied  the  surgeon,  "  I  told  yon 
that  most  perfect  quiet  was  necessary  !  and  you  see  ]  **  he 
addoii  expressively,  pointing  to  the  constable  and  his 
train. 

••  Monsieur  Chapelain,"  said  he  to  the  first  physician, 
»*  try  your  injection." 

"That  will  take  but  an  instant,"  said  Chapelain,  quickly. 
**  Everything  is  prepared." 

With  the  assistance  of  his  confrere*^  he  injected  his 
mparation  into  the  king's  ear. 

Mary  Stuart,  the  Guises,  Gabriel,  and  Ambroise  allowed 
^liem  to  do  as  they  chose,  and  said  nothing ;  they  were 
Qonpletely  crushed,  and  as  if  turned  to  stone. 

The  oonstable  chattered  away  like  a  madman. 

«  This  is  very  well  I "  said  he,  well  pleased  with  the  forced 
dooility  of  Master  Par^.     "  When  I  think  that  if  it  had 
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not  been  for  me  you  would  have  opened  the  king's  head 
in  such  fashion  I  Kings  of  France  are  only  wounded  so 
upon  the  battle-field,  do  you  see  ]  The  steel  of  an  enemy 
may  touch  them,  but  a  surgeon's  knife  never  !  " 

And  then,  exulting  over  the  dejected  attitude  of  the 
Due  de  Guise,  he  continued,  — 

'*  It  was  quite  time  that  I  should  arrive,  thank  Grod  ! 
Ah,  Messieurs,  they  tell  me  that  you  proposed  to  out  off 
the  head  of  my  dear  brave  nephew,  the  Prince  de  Cond^  1 
But  you  aroused  the  old  lion  in  his  lair,  and  behold  him  ! 
I  have  delivered  the  prince ;  I  have  addressed  the  States- 
General,  who  are  restive  under  your  oppression.  I  have, 
as  constable,  dismissed  the  guards  you  stationed  at  the 
gates  of  Orleans.  Since  when  has  it  been  customary  thus 
to  furnish  guards  to  the  king,  as  if  he  were  not  safe  in  the 
midst  of  his  loyal  subjects  1 " 

"  Of  what  king  are  you  speaking  1 "  demanded  Am- 
broise  Par6  ;  "  for  soon  there  will  be  no  king  save  Charles 
IX.,  —  for  you  see.  Messieurs,"  said  he  to  the  physicians, 
**  that  despite  your  injection,  the  brain  is  already  affected, 
and  is  beginning  to  be  filled." 

Catherine  de  M^dicis  clearly  read  in  the  hopeless  air 
of  Ambroise  that  all  hope  was  at  an  end. 

"  Your  reign  is  over,  then.  Monsieur,"  she  could  not 
forbear  remarking  to  Le  Balafr^. 

FranQois  II.  at  that  moment  suddenly  raised  himself 
in  bed,  opened  his  great  staring  eyes,  moved  his  lips  as 
if  struggling  to  pronounce  a  name,  then  fell  heavily  back 
upon  his  pillow. 

He  was  dead. 

Ambroise  Pard,  with  a  sorrowful  gesture,  made  the  fact 
known  to  those  present. 

**  Ah,  Madame,  Madame  !  you  have  killed  your  son  I  " 
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cried  Mary  Stuart  to  Catherine,  leaping  toward  her  in  a 
firenzy  of  despair. 

The  queen-mother  bestowed  upon  her  daughter-in-law 
a  venomous,  icy  glance,  in  which  shone  all  the  hatred 
she  had  concealed  for  eighteen  months. 

"You,  my  dear,"  she  sneered,  "have  no  longer  the 
right  to  speak  thus,  remember;  for  you  are  no  longer 
queen.  Ah,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  —  queen  of  Scotland. 
And  we  will  send  you  over  as  soon  as  possible  to  reign  in 
your  land  of  fogs." 

Marv,  with  the  reaction  inevitable  after  her  first  burst 
of  grief,  fell  on  her  knees,  exhausted  and  sobbing  bitterly, 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed  where  the  king  was  lying. 

"Madame  de  Fiesque,"  continued  Catherine,  calmly, 
"go  at  once  and  bring  the  Due  d'Orl^ans." 

"  Messieurs,"  she  resumed,  glancing  at  the  Due  de 
Guise  and  the  cardinal,  "  the  States-General,  which  were 
devoted  to  you,  it  may  be,  an  hour  since,  are  now  at  our 
service,  be  assured.  It  is  understood  between  Monsieur 
de  Bourbon  and  myself  that  I  shall  be  queen-regent, 
and  he  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom;  but  you  are 
still  grand  master,  Monsieur  de  Guise.  Therefore  perform 
the  functions  of  your  office,  and  announce  the  demise  of 
King  Francois  II." 

"  The  king  is  dead ! "  said  Le  Balafr^,  in  a  deep,  hollow 
voice. 

The  king-at-arms  cried  aloud  on  the  threshold  of  the 
apartment,  according  to  ancient  ceremonial,  — 

"  The  king  is  dead  !  The  king  is  dead !  The  king  is 
dead  !     Pray  God  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul  I  " 

"  Long  live  the  king  1 "  replied  the  first  gentleman  of 
the  chamber. 

At  the  same  moment  Madame  de  Fiesque  brought  the 
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Dnc  d'Orl&ns  to  the  queen-mother's  side,  vho  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  led  him  oat  to  show  to  the  courtienj 
vbo  were  lustily  shouting,  — 

"  Long  live  our  good  king,  Charles  IX.  I  " 

"  Our  fortanes  are  at  an  end  now  I "  aaid  the  cardinal, 
gloomily,  to  hia  brother,  as  they  weie  left  standing  almost 
alone. 

"Oura,  perhaps,  bat  not  that  of  our  family,"  replied 
the  ambitious  Due  do  Guise.  "  We  must  think  now 
about  preparing  the  way  for  my  son." 

"How  can  we  renew  our  alliance  with  the  queen* 
mother ) " 

"  Oh,  let  us  leave  her  to  quarrel  with  her  Bourbons 
and  her  Huguenots,"  said  Le  Balafr6. 

They  left  the  room  by  a  secret  door,  still  busily  con- 
Tersing. 

"Alas  I  alas!"  murmured  Mary  Stuart,  kissing  the 
cold  hand  of  poor  Francois ;  "  there  is  no  one  but  me  to 
weep  for  him,  my  poor  darling,  who  loved  me  bo  dearly." 

"And  me,  Madame,"  said  Gabriel  de  MontgomnieTy, 
who  had  thus  far  kept  in  the  background,  but  now  came 
forward  with  tears  in  hia  eyes. 

"  Oh,  thanks,  my  friend  I "'  said  Maiy,  with  a  grateful 
look  in  which  her  whole  soul  shone  out 

"And  I  will  do  more  than  weep,"  said  Gabriel,  be- 
neath his  breath,  following  from  afar,  with  on  angry 
eye,  the  Constable  de  Montmorency,  who  was  strut- 
ting about  beside  Catherine  de  M4dicis.  "  Yes,  perhaps 
I  may  avenge  him,  when  I  b^in  anew  the  unfinished 
work  of  my  own  vengeance.  Now  that  this  constable 
baa  returned  to  power,  the  contest  between  us  is  not  at 
an  end  I " 

Thus,  even  in  the  presence  of  death  Gabriel,  alas  !  kept 
in  view  his  personal  afiaiis. 
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Surely  Regnier  la  Planche  was  right  in  saying  ^  that  it 
is  a  bad  thing  to  be  king  simply  to  die.*' 

And  he  was  equally  right  when  he  added,  ^^  During 
the  reign  of  Fran9ois  II.  France  was  the  theatre  whereon 
were  enacted  many  horrible  tragedies  which  posterity 
will  contemplate  with  wonder  and  abhoirenoe.** 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

ADIEU,   FBANCE! 

^:  4t        On  the  15th  of  August,  1561,  eight  months  after  the 
1^  ^        demise  of  FrauQois  II.,  Mary  Stuart  was  at  Calais,  on 
the   point   of    taking   her  departure   for   her    Scottish 
kingdom. 

During  these  eight  months  she  had  been  engaged  in 
an  unceasing  struggle,  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour, 
with  Catherine  de  M^dicis  and  with  her  uncles  as  well, 
who  were  as  impatient  as  the  regent,  though  for  different 
reasons,  to  have  her  well  away  from  France ;  but  Mary 
found  it  hard  to  make  up  her  mind  to  leave  behind  her 
that  fair  land  where  she  had  been  a  queen,  so  happy 
and  so  well  beloved.  Even  in  the  sorrowful  memories 
which  recalled  her  premature  widowhood,  these  loved 
spots  held  for  her  a  poetic  charm  which  made  it  difficult 
for  her  to  tear  herself  away. 

Mary  Stuart  not  only  felt  that  poetic  charm,  but  she 
herself  gave  expression  to  it.  She  not  only  wept  for  the 
demise  of  Fran(;ois  as  a  loving  wife,  but  she  sang  of  it 
like  one  of  the  Muses.  Brantome,  in  his  admiration  for 
her,  has  preserved  for  us  the  sweet,  plaintive  verses 
which  she  composed  in  her  tribulation,  and  which  bear 
comparison  with  the  most  notable  poetry  of  that  age : 

*'  En  mon  triste  et  donx  chant, 
D'un  ton  fort  lamentable, 
Je  jotte  uu  dcuil  trauchant 
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De  perte  incomparable^ 
Et  en  soupirs  croiaaaiiB 
Passent  mes  meillean  ana 

**  Fut-il  an  tel  malheur 
De  dure  destin^e, 
Ni  si  triste  doolenr 

De  dame  fortnnte, 
Que  mon  coear  et  mon  odl 
Voient  en  tnkatt  et  eercaeil  t 

*'  Qae  dans  mon  donx  printemp% 
A  fleur  de  ma  jeonesse, 
Toutee  les  peines  sens 

D*ane  eztrdme  tristesoe 
£t  en  rien  n'ai  plaisir 
Qa*en  regret  et  d^sir. 

"  Ce  qui  m'^tait  plaisant 
Me  devient  peine  dure ! 
Le  jour  le  plus  luisant 

Est  pour  moi  nuit  obscure^ 
£t  n'est  rien  si  ezquia 
Qui  de  moi  soit  requis  1 

*'  Si  en  quelque  s^jour, 

Soit  en  bois,  soit  en  pr6e, 
Soit  k  I'aube  du  jour 

Ou  soit  sur  la  vespr^e, 
Sans  cesse  mon  coeur  sent 
Le  regret  d*un  absent. 

'*  Si  parfois  vers  les  cieux 
Viens  k  dresser  ma  vue, 
Le  doux  trait  de  ses  yenx 

Je  vois  en  une  nue. 
Si  les  baisse  vers  Teau, 
Vois  comme  en  un  tombeau. 

"  Si  je  suis  en  repos 

Sommeillant  sur  ma  couche^ 
J'oy  qu'il  me  tient  propos, 
Je  le  sens  qui  me  touche  I 
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En  labenr,  en  leooy, 

"lfetl^  chanson,  id  Sn 
A  te  trute  compkinta 
Dont  ten  le  refrain  ; 

Amour  Traie  et  eana  feinte 
Qui  poor  •iparttion 
N'anra  dimination. "  ' 


"  Sod  and  plaintive  {a  mjr  song 

Ot  the  d&ys  now  gone  forever  ; 
And  I  moom  the  whole  dsj  long 

Tbe  loa  of  biro  whom  I  iball  Derer 
More  behold.  In  grief  and  pain,  alia  I 
The  falregt  years  of  m;  lite  miut  pan. 

"  Bow  pitUtss  and  item  Is  fate  I 

That  I,  to  forlnne  born  and  pleanore, 
Host  beod  beneath  the  crnel  weight 

While  Destinf  thus  boonda  my  whole  caTMr 
By  the  dark  ahadow  of  the  (uneral  bier. 

"  In  the  bright  iprlngtlaie  of  mj  iifs, 
Of  m;  foatb  the  rery  flower, 
A  melancbolT,  widowed  wife, 

[  alt  and  wb  the  wear;  hour  ; 
Nor  can  mj  heart  a  taste  ol  Joy  acquire 
In  aaght  aafe  vain  regret  or  vain  desire. 

,"  That  to  me  now  ti  bitter  pain 

Wbenat  my  face  waa  wont  to  lighten  ; 
And  Ood's  bright  laaehine  seeks  in  Tain 
The  darkness  of  my  nigbt  to  brighten  : 
Nor  in  my  sight  la  aught  so  fair  or  line 
As  to  aronae  a  wiih  that  it  were  tnioe. 

"  Wharesoe'er  my  alepa  may  laid,  — 
Whether  throngfa  the  forest  roamli^, 
Or  perehanca  by  flowery  mead, 
Oi  at  dawn  or  in  the  gloaming, — 
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It  was  while  at  Reims,  to  which  city  she  at  first 
withdrew  with  her  uncle  De  Lorraine,  that  Mary  Stuart 
produced  these  melodious  and  touching  strains.  She 
remained  in  Champagne  until  the  end  of  the  spring. 
Then  the  religious  troubles  which  had  broken  out  in 
Scotland  urgently  demanded  her  presence  in  that  coun- 
try. On  the  other  side,  the  almost  passionate  admiration 
which  the  boy  Charles  IX.  expressed  whenever  he  men- 
tioned his  sister-in-law  disturbed  the  suspicious  refi:eQt, 
Catherine.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  that  Mary  Stuart 
should  resign  herself  to  depart. 

She  came  to  pay  her  parting  respects  to  the  court  at  St 
Germain  in  July ;  and  the  marks  of  devotion,  of  adoration 
almost,  which  were  showered  upon  her  there,  served  only 
to  augment,  if  that  were  possible,  her  bitter  regret. 

Still  my  fond  heart  doth  ceaselessly  deplore. 
And  mourn  the  loss  of  him  who  is  no  more. 

**  If  to  heaven  my  eyes  I  raise. 

In  some  cloud -shape,  outlined  faintly, 
I  behold  my  dear  one's  face 

Smiling  with  his  smile  so  saintly  ; 
If  my  glance  wanders  o'er  the  ocean*s  wave, 
I  seem  to  see  him  beckoning  from  the  grave. 

**  If  my  eyes  in  slumber  close, 

I  can  hear  his  dear  voice  calling  ; 
And  my  soul  with  rapture  glows 

At  his  soft  touch  so  lightly  falling 
Upon  ray  cheek.    Thus  is  he  near  me  ever, 
Whether  I  toil  or  rest ;  nor  can  grim  Death  us  sever. 

"  Have  done,  0  Muse,  with  thy  sad  strain  I 

What  boots  it  to  be  ever  singing? 
Yet  of  my  song,  this  sweet  refrain 

Is  ever  in  ray  ears  ringing  : 
The  love  that 's  tnie,  with  adoration  blending. 
In  absence  loseth  nought ;  its  growth  is  never-ending." 
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Her  dowry,  chained  upon  Tour^ne  and  Foitou,  had 
been  fixed  at  tweuty  thousand  livree  anaually ;  she  also 
carried  man;  superb  jewels  with  her  to  Scotland,  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  hope  of  obtaiuiiig  such  rich 
treasure  might  tempt  some  freebooter.  Still  more  fear 
was  entertained  that  her  safety  might  be  endangered 
by  some  act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth  of 
England,  who  already  saw  in  the  young  Queen  of  Scots 
a  dangerous  rival.  Consequently  a  number  of  gentlemen 
proposed  to  escort  Mary  to  her  own  dominions ;  and  when 
she  reached  Calais,  she  found  herself  attended  not  only 
by  her  uncles,  but  by  Messieurs  de  DamTille  and  de 
Brantdme,  —  in  fact,  by  the  better  part  of  that  splendid, 
chivalrous  court. 

She  found  two  galleys  awaiting  ber  in  the  harbor  of 
Calais,  ready  to  set  sail  as  soon  as  she  should  give  the 
word;  but  she  remained  at  Calais  sis  days,  so  painful 
was  the  final  parting  from  those  who  bad  acoompauied 
ber  thus  far  on  her  way. 

At  last  the  15th  of  August,  as  we  have  said,  was 
definitely  fixed  upon  for  her  departure.  It  was  a 
gloomy,  threatening  day,  but  without  wind  or  rain. 

Upon  the  shore,  and  before  setting  foot  upon  the  deck 
of  the  vessel  which  was  to  bear  her  away,  Mary,  aa  a 
mark  of  her  gratitude  to  all  who  had  thus  esoortod  her 
to  the  utmost  verge  of  their  country,  gave  each  of  them 
her  hand  to  kiss  as  a  last  farewell. 

They  all  came  forward,  and  kneeling  before  ber  one 
after  another  pressed  their  lips  upon  her  beloved  band. 

Last  of  all  was  a  gentleman  who  had  never  ceased  to 
follow  in  Mary's  train  since  ahe  left  St.  Germain,  but 
had  always  kept  in  the  background  on  the  road,  hidden 
by  bis  broad  bat  and  the  ample  folds  of  his  cloak,  and 
hod  neither  made  himself  known  nor  spoken  to  a  souL 
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But  when  he  came  in  turn  to  kneel  before  the  queen, 
hat  in  hand,  Mary  recognized  Gabriel  de  Montgommeiy. 

^'Ah,  is  it  you.  Count  1"  said  she.  ''I  am  indeed 
happy  to  see  you  once  more^  my  faithful  friend,  who 
wept  with  me  for  my  poor  dead  king.  But  why  have 
you  never  spoken  to  me,  if  you  were  with  these  other 
gentlemen  ] '' 

"  I  felt  that  I  must  see  you  without  being  seen,  Ma- 
dame," replied  Gabriel.  ''  In  my  loneliness  I  could  better 
collect  my  remembrances,  and  enjoy  more  fully  the  pleas- 
ure that  it  gave  me  to  perform  so  grateful  a  duty." 

*^  Thanks  once  more  for  this  final  proof  of  your  attach- 
mentj  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  Mary.  ''I  should  be 
glad  if  I  might  show  my  gratitude  otherwise  than  by 
mere  words.  I  can  do  nothing  more,  unless  it  please 
you  to  accompany  me  to  my  poor  Scotland  with  Mes- 
sieurs Damville  and  Braut6me  —  " 

"  Ah,  that  would  be  ray  most  devout  wish,  Madame  I " 
cried  Gabriel ;  "  but  another  duty  binds  me  to  France. 
One  who  is  dearer  to  me  than  life,  and  consecrated  in  my 
eyes,  and  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  more  than  two  years, 
is  expecting  me  at  this  moment/* 

"  Do  you  mean  Diane  de  Castro  1 "  asked  Mary, 
eagerly. 

"  Yes,  Madame,"  said  Gabriel.  "  By  a  letter  I  received 
last  mouth  she  requested  me  to  be  at  St.  Quentin  to- 
day, August  15.  I  shall  not  be  with  her  imtil  to-morrow  ; 
but  whatever  may  have  been  her  motive  in  summoning 
me,  she  will  forgive  me,  I  am  sure,  when  she  learns  that  I 
did  not  desire  to  leave  you  until  you  were  actually  leav- 
ing France." 

"  Dear  Diane  I  "  remarked  Mary,  pensively  ;  "  yes,  she 
also  loved  me  well,  was  like  a  sister  to  me.  Hold,  Mon- 
sieur de  Montgommery ;  take  this  ring  to  her  as  a  re- 
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membranoe  firom  me,  and  go  to  her  as  quickly  as  you  can. 
She  may  need  your  help ;  and  when  her  welfare  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you.  Adieu  I  adieu,  all 
my  dear  friends  1  They  wait  for  me,  and  I  must  go,  — 
alas  1  I  must." 

She  tore  herself  away  fh>m  the  arms  of  those  who 
would  still  have  held  her,  stepped  aboard  the  small  boat, 
and  was  at  once  transferred  to  Monsieur  de  M^villon's 
galley,  followed  by  the  envied  gentlemen  who  were  to  go 
with  her  to  Scotland. 

But  even  as  Scotland  could  not  supply  the  void  left  by 
France  in  Mary's  heart,  so  those  who  accompanied  her 
could  not  make  her  forget  those  she  had  left  behind ; 
indeed,  she  seemed  to  love  the  latter  the  more  dearly. 
Standing  at  the  stem  of  the  galley,  she  never  ceased  to 
wave  her  handkerchief,  wet  with  tears,  to  the  kinsfolk 
and  friends  whom  she  left  upon  the  shore. 

At  last  they  were  in  the  open  sea ;  and  Mary's  eyea 
were  drawn  in  spite  of  herself  toward  a  vessel  which  was 
just  entering  the  harbor  she  had  quitted,  and  which  her 
gaze  followed  longingly  in  envy  of  its  destination.  Sud- 
denly the  vessel  pitched  forward,  as  if  she  had  struck  be* 
neath  the  water-line ;  and  trembling  from  stem  to  sterUi 
she  began  to  sink,  amid  the  piercing  shrieks  of  her  crew. 
It  was  all  done  so  rapidly  that  she  was  out  of  sight  bo- 
fore  Monsieur  de  M^villon  had  time  to  send  a  skiff  to 
her  assistance.  For  an  instant  a  few  heads  could  be  seen 
struggling  in  the  water  near  the  spot  where  the  vessel 
had  gone  down,  but  they  disappeared  one  by  one  before 
they  could  be  reached,  although  the  men  pulled  lustily ; 
and  the  skifif  returned  without  having  saved  a  single  one 
of  the  poor  wretches. 

**  Ob,  Lord !  oh,  my  God  I  what  a  fearful  omen  for  my 
voyage  is  this  I  "  cried  Maiy  Stuart. 
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Meanwhile  the  wind  had  fiiieshened;  and  the  galley 
began  to  attain  some  speed,  so  that  the  crew  had  an 
opportunity  to  rest.  Mary,  seeing  that  she  was  rapidly 
leaving  the  shore  behind  her,  leaned  against  the  bul- 
warks with  her  eyes  fixed  qpon  the  harbor,  her  sight 
dimmed  by  great  tears,  and  repeated  again  and  again,  — 

'' Adien,  France!  adieu,  France  !" 

She  remained  in  that  position  nearly  five  hoars, — 
that  is  to  say,  until  night  fell ;  indeed,  bhe  would  proba- 
bly not  have  thought  of  leaving  the  deck  even  then,  had 
not  Brantdme  come  to  inform  her  that  her  presence  was 
awaited  at  supper. 

Thereupon,  weeping  and  sobbing  more  bitterly  than 
before, — 

"  Now,  dear  France,"  she  cried,  "  I  lose  thee  indeed  ; 
since  Night,  jealous  of  my  last  happiness,  pulls  her  dark 
veil  before  my  eyes  to  deprive  me  of  my  pleasure  in 
gazing  at  thee.  So  adieu,  dear  France !  I  shall  never 
see  thee  more  ! " 

Then  with  a  sign  to  Brantdme  that  she  would  follow 
him  at  once,  she  drew  forth  her  tablets,  seated  herself 
upon  a  bench,  and  wrote  these  familiar  lines  by  the  last 
rays  of  daylight,  — 

"  Adieu,  plaisant  pays  de  France  I 

0  ma  patrie 

La  plus  ch^rie, 
Qiu  a  nourri  ma  jeune  enfance  t 
Adieu,  France  !  adieu,  mes  beaux  jours  ! 
I^a  nef  qui  disjoint  nos  amours 
N'a  eu  de  moi  que  la  moiti^  : 
Une  part  te  reste,  elle  est  tienne.*' 
Je  la  fie  h  ton  amiti^ 
Pour  que  de  Tautre  il  te  souvienne."  * 

1  **  Farewell  to  thee,  thou  pletosant  shore, 
The  loved,  the  cherished  home  to  me. 
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At  last  she  went  below,  and  said  as  she  joined  her 
ehipmates  who  were  awaiting  her,  — 

"  I  have  done  just  the  opposite  of  what  the  Queen  of 
Carthage  did ;  foe  Dido,  when  Maeas  left  her,  gazed 
ceaaelessl;  at  the  waves,  while  I  find  it  hard  to  take  my 
eyes  from  the  land." 

They  urged  her  to  be  seated,  and  to  aup  with  them ; 
but  she  oould  eat  nothing,  and  withdrew  at  once  to  her 
cabin,  charging  the  helmanian  to  arouse  her  at  break  of 
day  if  the  land  were  atill  in  sight 

Od  this  point  at  least  fortuoe  smiled  upon  poor  Mary ; 
for  the  wind  died  away,  and  the  galley  scarcely  moved 
during  the  night,  except  with  the  ud  of  oars ;  so  that 
when  day  broke  tbey  were  still  within  sight  of  France. 

The  helmsman  entered  the  queen's  cabin,  as  she  had 
ordered  hira  to  do ;  but  be  found  her  already  awake  and 
aeated  upon  her  berth,  gazing  out  through  au  open  port- 
hole at  the  beloved  shore. 

However,  this  pleaaiu^  was  of  short  duration ;  for  the 
wind  freshened  again,  and  France  was  aoon  lost  to  sight. 
Mary  had  only  one  hope  left :  that  was  that  an  English 
fleet  would  appear  in  the  offing,  and  they  would  he 
obliged  to  turn  back.  But  that  last  hope  proved  futile, 
like  the  others ;  a  fog,  bo  dense  that  they  oould  not  see 


"  The  Bail  that  wafts  me  bean  amj 
From  thee  bnt  half  mf  soul  aloDe : 
Its  feUow-baJr  will  rondl;  sta;, 
And  back  to  thee  bu  taitbful  flown. 

'>  I  trust  ft  to  th7  gentle  care  ; 

For  alt  that  here  remains  with  ms 

Lives  but  to  think  of  all  that  'a  thera. 

To  loT«  and  to  mniHiibar  Uwe." 
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from  one  end  of  the  vessel  to  the  other,  came  down  upon 
the  ocean,  —  almost  miraculously,  as  it  seemed,  being 
midsummer.  They  sailed  on  at  hazard,  incurring  the 
risk  of  going  astray,  but  avoiding  all  danger  of  being 
seen  by  the  enemy. 

At  last,  on  the  third  day,  the  fog  lifted;  and  they 
found  themselves  close  upon  a  rocky  shore,  where  the 
galley  would  doubtless  have  gone  to  pieces  if  they  had 
sailed  two  cables'  lengths  farther.  The  pilot  took  an  ob- 
servation, and  found  that  he  was  off  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land, and  having  skilfully  extricated  the  vessel  from  the 
breakers  which  surrounded  her,  made  the  port  of  Leith, 
near  Eklinburgh. 

The  wits  who  accompanied  Mary  said  that  they  had 
landed  in  a  fog  in  a  mischief-making  country  of  mar- 
plots.^ Mary's  coming  was  entirely  unexpected  ;  so  that 
she  and  her  suite  were^  perforce,  content  to  make  their 
way  to  Edinburgh  upon  donkeys,  wretchedly  equipped, 
many  of  which  were  without  saddles,  and  had  nought  but 
cords  for  reins  and  stirrups.  Mary  could  not  refrain  from 
contrasting  these  sorry  nags  with  the  superb  French  pal- 
freys which  she  was  accustomed  to  see  caracoling  about 
in  the  hunting-field,  or  the  lists.  She  shed  a  few  tears 
of  regret  as  she  compared  the  fair  land  she  had  left  with 
that  upon  which  she  now  stood.  But  soon,  with  her 
fascinating  grace,  and  struggling  to  smile  through  her 
tears,  she  said,  — 

*'  I  must  bear  my  ills  in  patience,  since  I  have  ex- 
changed my  paradise  for  a  hell." 

In  such  manner  did  Mary  Stuart  arrive  on  British  soil. 
We  have  narrated  elsewhere  ("  Les  Stuarts  ")  the  story 

^  It  is  impossible  to  translate  this  passage  so  as  adequately  to 
couvey  the  meaning  of  the  text,  '*on  avait  pris  terre  par  un  brou" 
illard  dans  un  pays  brouilU  et  brouUlon.^  —  TaANSLATOB. 
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of  the  rest  of  her  life  and  her  demise ;  and  how  impious 
England,  the  arch-enemy  of  all  that  France  holds  sacred, 
slew  grace  in  her  person,  as  it  had  already  sltun  inspira- 
tion in  that  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  was  subsequently  to 
make  an  end  of  genius  in  the  person  of  Napoleon. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Gabriel  did  not  reach  St.  Quentin  until  August  16.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  town  he  found  Jean  Peuquoj  await- 
ing him. 

'^  Ah,  here  you  are  at  last,  Monsieur  le  Comte  1  *'  cried 
the  honest  weaver.  ^*  I  was  sure  that  you  would  come  1 
But  you  are  too  late,  alas  I  too  late  I  ** 

*'  What  I  too  late  1 "  asked  Gabriel,  in  alarm. 

"  Alas !  yes.  Did  not  Madame  Diane  de  Castro  in  her 
letter  ask  you  to  be  here  yesterday,  the  15th  ]  '* 

**  To  be  sure,"  said  Gabriel ;  **  but  no  particular  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  date,  nor  did  Madame  de  Castro  say 
why  she  desired  my  presence." 

"  Well,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  rejoined  Jean,  "  yesterday 
was  the  day  on  which  Madame  de  Castro  —  I  should  say, 
Sister  Bdnie  —  pronounced  the  words  which  make  her 
a  nun  forever,  with  no  possibility  of  returning  to  the 
world." 

"  Ah  !  **  said  Gabriel,  turning  pale. 

*'  Whereas,  if  you  had  been  at  hand,**  continued  Jean, 
"  you  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to  prevent  what  is 
now  an  accomplished  fact." 

"  No,"  said  Gabriel,  gloomily,  "  no,  I  could  not,  I  ought 
not,  nor  would  I  have  attempted  even  to  oppose  that 
step.  Providence  doubtless  kept  me  at  Calais,  for  my 
heart  would  have  broken  by  its  helplessness  in  the  faoe 
of  her  sacrificial  act ;  and  the  poor,  dear,  afflicted  soul 
which  thus  gave  itself  to  God*s  service  might  have  had 
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to  Bufier  more  from  my  presenM  than  abe  did  when  left 
alone  at  that  Bolemo  moment." 

"  Oh,  but  abe  was  uot  alone,"  said  Jean. 

"  Of  course  you  were  there,  Jean,  and  Babette,  and  the 
poor  and  unfortunate,  her  devoted  friends." 

"  We  were  not  the  only  ones,  Moneieur  le  Comte,"  s^d 
Jean.     "Sister  B^nie's  mother  was  also  with  her." 

."Who,  —  Madame  de  Poitierer'  exclaimed  Gabriel. 

**  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  Madame  de  Poitiers  herself, 
who,  on  receipt  of  a  letter  from  her  daughter,  baateued 
hither  from  her  retirement  at  Cbaumont-aur-Loire,  was 
present  at  the  ceremonial  yeeterday,  and  should  be  with 
the  new  nun  at  this  moment." 

"  Oh  I "  said  Gabriel,  in  terror,  "  why  did  Madame  de 
Castro  send  for  that  woman  1 " 

"  Why,  MoDseigneur,  as  she  said  to  Babette,  that  woman 
is,  after  all,  her  mother." 

"Alas I  I  begin  to  think  I  ought  to  have  been  here 
yesterday,"  said  Gabriel.  "  If  Madame  de  Poitiers  is 
here,  it  can  be  with  no  good  purpose,  nor  to  fulfil  any 
pious  maternal  duty.  Let  us  go  to  the  Benedictine  con- 
vent, if  you  please.  Master  Jean.  I  am  in  greater  baste 
than  ever  now  to  see  Madame  de  Castro,  for  I  fear  that 
she  needs  me.    Gome,  let  us  hurry  I " 

Gabriel  was  shown  without  objection  into  the  parlor  of 
the  convent,  where  he  bad  been  expected  siuce  the  pre- 
ceding day. 

Diane  was  waiting  in  the  parlor  with  her  mother. 

Gabriel,  upon  seeing  her  once  mora  after  so  long  a  sep- 
aration, was  carried  away  by  on  irresistible  impulse,  and 
fell  on  his  knees,  pale  and  dejected,  before  the  grating 
which  separated  them  foraver  from  each  other. 

"  My  sister !  ray  sister  I  "  was  all  he  could  say. 

"  My  brother !  "  replied  Sister  B4aie,  softly. 
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A  tear  rolled  slowly  down  her  cheek ;  but  at  the  same 
time  she  smiled  as  the  angels  should  smile. 

Gabriel,  turning  his  head  slightly,  met  the  gaze  of  the 
other  Diane,  Madame  de  Poitiers.  She  was  laughing,  as 
demons  should  laugh. 

But  Gabriel,  with  careless  contempt  for  her  exasperat- 
ing demeanor,  concentrated  his  regard  and  his  thought 
entirely  upon  Sister  B^nie. 

^'My  sister  l"*  he  repeated  eagerly,  and  with  bitter 
anguish. 

Diane  de  Poitiers  at  this  point  coldly  remarked,  -* 

''  It  is  as  your  sister  in  Jesus  Christ,  doubtless,  Mon*- 
sieur,  that  you  call  by  that  title  her  who  yesterday  wat 
still  Madame  de  Castro  1" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Madame  1  Great  God  !  what 
do  meanl"  asked  Gabriel,  with  a  shudder,  as  he  rose 
to  his  feet. 

Diane  de  Poitiers,  without  replying  directly  to  his 
question,  addressed  her  daughter :  — 

"  The  time  has  arrived,  my  child,  I  think,  to  reveal  to 
you  the  secret  of  which  I  spoke  yesterday,  and  which,  in 
my  opinion,  my  bounden  duty  forbids  me  to  conceal  from 
you  any  longer." 

"  Oh,  what  can  it  be  1 "  cried  Gabriel,  distractedly. 

''My  child,"  continued  Madame  de  Poitiers,  calmly, 
''as  I  have  told  you,  it  was  not  simply  to  give  you  my 
blessing  that  I  have  emerged  from  the  retirement  in 
which  I  have  been  living  for  nearly  two  years,  thanks  to 
Monsieur  de  Montgommery.  Pray  do  not  consider  my 
words  ironical,  Monsieur,''  she  added  in  a  tone  of  bitter 
irony  in  reply  to  a  gesture  of  Gabriel's.  "  In  truth,  I  am 
extremely  obliged  to  you  for  having  torn  me  away,  with 
or  without  violence,  from  an  impious  and  corrupt  world. 
I  am  happy  now  !   The  divine  grace  has  touched  me,  and 
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my  whole  heart  is  filled  with  the  love  of  Qod.  To  show 
my  gratitude  to  you,  I  wish  to  save  you  from  the  com- 
missioD  of  a  sin,  —  a  crime,  it  may  be." 

''  Oh,  what  can  it  be ) "  It  was  Sister  B^nie  who  asked 
the  question  now  with  fast-beating  heart. 

**  My  child,"  continued  Diane  de  Poitiers,  in  her  infer* 
nal,  cool  tones,  "  I  imagine  that  I  might  yesterday,  with 
a  single  word,  have  arrested  upon  your  lips  the  sacred 
vows  you  were  about  to  utter.  But  was  it  for  me,  mis- 
erable sinner  that  I  am,  and  so  happy  to  be  free  from 
earthly  bonds,  —  was  it  for  me  to  steal  from  God  a  soul 
which  was  about  to  confide  itself  to  Him,  free  and  pure ) 
Ko!  and  I  held  my  peace." 

"  I  dare  not  guess !  I  dare  not  I ''  muttered  Gabriel. 

**  To-day,  my  child,"  the  ex-favorite  resumed,  *'  I  break 
my  silence,  because  I  see  from  Monsieur  de  Montgoro- 
mery's  grief  and  earnestness  that  you  still  possess  his 
entire  soul.  Now  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  forget 
you ;  he  must  do  it.  But  if  he  continues  to  soothe  him- 
self with  the  fancy  that  you  may  be  his  sister,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Comte  de  Montgommery,  he  can  allow  his 
memory  to  return  to  you  now  and  then  without  remorse. 
That  would  be  a  crime !  — a  crime  to  which  I,  having  been 
converted  since  yesterday,  do  not  propose  to  be  acces- 
sory. Ton  are  not  the  sister  of  Monsieur  le  Comte,  but 
are  really  the  daughter  of  King  Henri  II.,  whom  Monsieur 
le  Comte  so  unfortunately  slew  in  that  fatal  tournament." 

''  Oh,  horror ! "  cried  Sister  B^nie,  hiding  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

"  You  lie,  Madame  ! "  said  Gabriel,  vehemently.  **  It 
must  be  that  yon  lie  1  Where  is  your  proof  that  you 
speak  the  truth?" 

''  Here,"  replied  Diane  de  Poitiers,  in  a  most  peaceful 
tone,  handing  him  a  paper  which  she  took  from  her 
bosom. 
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€ktbriel  seized  the  paper  with  trembling  hand,  and  read 
it  eagerly. 

*^  It  is  a  letter  from  your  father/'  continued  Madame  de 
Poitiers,  ''  written  a  few  days  before  his  death,  as  you 
see.  He  complains  of  my  cruelty,  as  you  will  see  again ; 
but  he  submits,  as  you  may  also  see,  reflecting  that  in 
any  event  I  shall  soon  be  his  wife,  and  that  the  lover  will 
have  suffered  disappointment  only  to  make  the  husband's 
happiness  more  pure  and  perfect.  Oh,  the  words  of  that 
letter,  which  is  signed  and  dated,  are  in  no  wise  equivocal ! 
Am  I  not  right]  So  you  see,  Monsieur  de  Montgom- 
mery,  that  it  would  have  been  criminal  for  you  to  think 
of  Sister  Benie  ;  for  you  are  bound  by  no  tie  of  blood  to 
her  who  is  now  the  spouse  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  in  sav- 
ing you  from  such  impiety,  I  hope  that  I  have  acquitted 
my  debt  to  you,  and  have  more  than  repaid  you  for 
the  bliss  I  enjoy  in  my  solitude.  We  are  quits  now. 
Monsieur  de  Montgommery,  and  I  have  no  more  to  say 
to  you." 

Gabriel,  while  this  bitter,  mocking  speech  was  being 
delivered,  had  finished  reading  the  baleful  but  sacred 
letter.  It  left  no  room  whatever  for  doubt.  It  was  to 
Gabriel  like  the  voice  of  his  father  rising  from  the  tomb 
to  make  known  the  truth. 

When  the  wretched  young  man  raised  his  wild,  hag- 
gard eyes,  he  saw  Diane  de  Castro  lying  unconscioue 
before  a  prie-Dieu, 

He  rushed  instinctively  toward  her;  but  the  heavy 
iron  bars  arrested  his  steps. 

As  he  turned  back  he  saw  Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  upon 
her  lips  was  playing  a  smile  of  placid  contentment. 

Mad  with  grief,  he  took  two  steps  toward  her  with 
uplifted  hand. 

But  he  stopped  in  terror  at  his  own  act ;  and  beating 
his  brow  like  an  insane  man,  he  cried  simply, — 


"  Adieu,  Diane  I  adieu  I "  and  fled. 

If  he  liad  remained  a  second  more,  be  could  not  have 
Torbome  to  annihilate  that  blaspheming  mother  like  the 
viper  that  she  was ! 

Outside  the  convent  Jean  Peuquoy  was  anxiously 
awaiting  him. 

"  Do  not  question  me  I  Ask  me  nothing  I  "  exclaimed 
Gabriel  at  once,  in  a  frenzy  of  despair. 

And  as  honest  Feuquo;  gazed  at  bim  in  sorrowful 
astonishment,  he  said  more  gently, — 

"  Foi^ve  me  I  I  fear  I  am  almost  mad.  I  cannot 
collect  my  thoughts,  you  see>  It  is  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  thinking  that  I  propose  to  go,  to  fly,  to  Paris.  Go 
with  me,  if  you  will,  my  friend,  as  far  as  the  gate  where 
I  left  my  horse.  But,  in  God's  name,  talk  about  your- 
self; say  nothing  of  me  or  my  afiairs  I"  . 

The  worthy  wearer,  as  much  to  comply  with  Gabriel's 
wish  as  to  tty  to  distract  his  thoughts,  went  on  to  tell 
how  Babette  was  marrelloualy  well,  and  bad  recently 
presented  him  with  a  young  Peuquoy, —  a  splendid  fel- 
low ;  how  their  brother  Pierre  had  established  himself 
in  business  as  an  armorer  at  St.  Quentin ;  and  how,  only 
the  month  before,  they  bad  had  news  from  Martin-Guerre, 
by  a  Picardy  trooper  returning  home,  and  bad  learned 
that  he  was  still  happy  with  his  reformed  Bertrande. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  Gabriel,  who  was,  as  it 
were,  made  blind  and  deaf  by  his  grief,  did  not  under- 
stand and  only  partly  heard  this  joyous  narration. 

However,  when  he  and  Jean  Peuquoy  arrived  at 
the  Paris  gate,  he  warmly  pressed  the  honest  burgher's  . 

"  Adieu,  my  friend,"  said  be.  "  Thanks  for  your 
afiectionate  kindness.  Remember  me  most  kindly  to  all 
your  loving  circle.     I  am  glad  to  know  that  yon  are 
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happy ;  think  sometimeB  in  your  prosperity  of  me  in  my 
wretchedness." 

And  without  waiting  for  any  other  response  than  the 
tears  which  shone  in  Jean's  eyes,  Gabriel  mounted  his 
horse,  and  set  off  at  a  gallop. 

When  he  reached  Paris  (as  if  fate  had  determined  to 
overwhelm  him  with  affliction  of  every  sort  at  once),  he 
found  that  Aloyse,  his  dear  nurse,  had  died,  after  a  short 
illness,  without  having  seen  him  again. 

The  next  day  he  called  upon  Admiral  de  Coligny. 

"  Monsieur  I'Amiral,"  said  he,  '^  I  know  that  the 
persecutions  and  religious  wars  will  soon  begin  anew, 
despite  all  the  efforts  to  prevent  them.  Understand  that 
henceforth  I  can  offer  to  the  Reformed  cause  not  only 
my  heart,  but  my  sword  as  well.  My  life  is  good  for 
nothing  except  to  serve  you  ;  so  take  it,  and  spare  it  not. 
Moreover,  in  your  ranks  I  can  best  defend  myself  against 
one  of  my  enemies,  and  finish  the  punishment  of  the 
other." 

Gabriel  had  in  his  mind  the  queen-r^ent  and  the 
constable. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Coligny  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed the  invaluable  auxiliary  whose  courage  and  vigor 
had  been  put  to  the  proof  so  many  times. 

The  count's  history  from  that  moment  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  religious  wars  which  drenched  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX.  with  blood. 

Gabriel  de  Montgommery  played  a  terrible  part  in  those 
wars ;  and  at  every  momentous  crisis  the  mere  mention  of 
his  name  drove  the  color  from  the  cheeks  of  Catherine  de 
M^dicis. 

When,  after  the  massacre  at  Vassy  in  15G2,  Kouen  and 
the  whole  of  Normandy  openly  declared  themselves  for 
the  Huguenots,  the  Comte  de  Montgommery  was  named 
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as  tbe  prinoipal  author  of  this  nprisicg  of  an  entire 
province. 

The  same  year  the  Comte  de  Montgommeiy  was  at  the 
battle  of  Dreux,  where  be  performed  prodigies  of  valor. 

It  waa  he,  they  aaid,  who  wounded  with  a  pistol-ball 
the  Constable  de  Montmorency,  who  oommanded  in  ohie^ 
and  would  have  made  an  end  of  him  if  the  Prince  de 
Porcien  had  not  sheltered  tbe  constable  and  received 
him  aa  a  prisoner. 

Every  one  kuows  that  a  month  after  this  battle,  where 
Le  Balafr4  had  wrested  victory  from  the  constable's  no- 
skilful  hands,  the  noble  Duo  de  Guise  was  treocberoualy 
murdered  before  Orleans  by  the  fanatic  Poltrot. 

Montmorency,  relieved  of  a  rival,  but  also  deprived  of 
his  ally,  was  leas  fortunate  at  tbe  battle  of  St.  Denis  in 
1667  than  at  that  of  Dreux. 

The  Scotchman  Kobert  Stuart  called  upon  him  to  sur- 
tender.  He  replied  by  striking  him  across  the  face  with 
the  fiat  of  bis  sword,  whereupon  some  one  fired  a  pistol  at 
him  <the  constable);  the  ball  pierced  his  side,  and  he  fell, 
mortally  wounded. 

Through  the  stream  of  blood  which  obscured  his  sight 
be  thought  that  he  recognized  the  features  of  GabrieL 

The  constable  breatfaed  his  last  tbe  following  day. 

Although  he  had  now  no  direct  personal  foes,  tbe 
Comte  de  Montgommery  did  not  lessen  the  force  of  his 
blows.     He  seemed  invincible  and  immortal. 

When  Catherine  de  Mfdiois  asked  who  bad  compelled 
B^m  to  submit  to  tbe  King  of  Navarre,  and  had  caused 
the  Prince  of  D^ara  to  be  recognized  as  general-in-chief 
of  the  Huguenots,  the  answer  was  —  Montgommery. 

When;  on  the  day  following  the  massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew (1572),  the  queen-mother,  in  her  thirst  for  ven- 
geance, inquired,  not  as  to  thoee  who  bod  perished,  but 
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as  to  those  who  had  escaped,  the  first  name  mentioned 
was  —  Montgommery. 

Montgommerj  threw  himself  into  Rochelle  with 
Lanoue.  The  town  sustained  nine  fierce  assaults,  and 
cost  the  royal  army  forty  thousand  men.  In  the  capitu- 
lation which  ensued,  it  retained  its  freedom  ;  and  Gabriel 
was  allowed  to  depart,  safe  and  sound. 

He  then  made  his  way  into  Sancerre,  which  was  be- 
sieged by  the  governor  of  Berri.  He  was  well  skilled, 
our  readers  will  remember,  in  the  defence  of  beleaguered 
towns.  A  handful  of  Sancerrois,  with  no  other  arms 
than  iron-shod  clubs,  held  out  for  four  months  against  a 
body  of  six  thousand  soldiers.  When  at  last  they  capitu- 
lated, they  obtained  the  same  terms  granted  at  Rochelle, 
—  liberty  of  conscience  and  immunity  of  person. 

Catherine  de  Mddicis  viewed  with  ever-growing  fury 
the  continual  escapes  of  her  old  unconquerable  foe. 

Montgommery  left  Poitou,  which  was  in  a  blaze,  and 
returned  to  Normandy  to  rekindle  the  flames  which  were 
subsiding  there. 

Setting  out  from  St.  L6,  within  three  days  he  had 
taken  Carentan  and  despoiled  Valognes  of  all  her  sup- 
plies. All  the  Norman  nobility  ranged  themselves  under 
his  standard. 

Catherine  de  M^dicis  and  the  king  at  once  put  three 
armies  in  the  field,  and  proclaimed  the  ban  and  the 
arriere-ban  in  Mans  and  in  Perche.  The  royal  forces 
were  led  by  the  Due  de  Matignon. 

This  time  Montgommery  no  longer  fought  individually. 
Lost  in  the  ranks  of  the  Reformers,  he  devoted  himself 
to  thwarting  Charles  IX.,  and  had  his  army,  as  the  king 
had  his. 

He  formed  an  admirable  plan,  which  bade  fair  to  as- 
sure him  a  brilliant  victory. 
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He  left  Matignon  besieging  St.  L6  with  his  whole  force, 
secretly  quitted  the  town,  and  made  his  way  to  Dom- 
front.  There  Francois  du  Hallot  was  to  join  him  with 
all  the  cavalry  of  Bretagne,  Anjou,  and  the  Caux  coun- 
try. With  these  forces  he  proposed  to  fall  unexpectedly 
upon  the  royal  army  before  St.  Lo,  which,  being  thus 
caught  between  two  fires,  would  be  annihilated. 

But  treachery  conquered  the  unconquerable.  An  en- 
sign warned  Matignon  of  Montgommery's  secret  depar- 
ture for  Domfront,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  only 
forty  horsemen. 

Matignon  cared  much  less  about  reducing  St.  Ld  than 
about  capturing  Montgommery ;  so  he  left  the  siege  in 
charge  of  one  of  his  inferior  officers,  and  hastened  to 
Domfront  with  two  regiments  of  foot,  six  hundred  horsey 
and  a  strong  artillery  force. 

Any  other  than  Gabriel  de  Montgommery  would  have 
surrendered  without  entering  upon  a  resistance  sure  to  be 
of  no  effect ;  but  he,  with  his  forty  men,  determined  to 
show  a  bold  front  to  that  army. 

In  De  Thou's  history  the  incredible  narrative  of  that 
siege  may  be  read. 

Domfront  held  out  for  twelve  days,  during  which  time 
the  Comte  de  Montgommery  made  seven  furious  sallies ; 
at  last,  when  the  walls  of  the  town,  riddled  and  tottering, 
were  practically  in  the  enemies'  hands,  Gabriel  abaih 
doned  them,  but  only  to  ensconce  himself  in  what  was 
called  the  Tower  of  GuiUaume  de  BellSme,  and  fight  on. 

He  had  only  thirty  men  with  him. 

Matignon  ordered  to  the  assault  a  battery  of  five  pieces 
of  heavy  artillery,  a  hundred  cuirassiers,  seven  hundred 
musketeers,  and  a  hundred  pikemen. 

The  attack  lasted  five  hours ;  and  six  hundred  cannon- 
shot  were  fired  into  the  old  donjon. 
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In  the  eveniDg  Montgommery  had  but  aixteen  mea 
left ;  but  he  still  held  out.  He  passed  the  uight  work- 
ing at  the  breach  like  a  common  laborer. 

The  assault  began  again  with  daybreak.  Matignon 
had  received  reinforcements  during  the  night,  and  had 
under  his  command  around  the  tower  of  the  Belldme 
donjon  and  its  seventeen  defenders  fifteen  thousand  sol- 
diers and  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery  I 

The  courage  of  the  besieged  did  not  fail;  but  their 
powder  was  exhausted. 

Montgommery,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  alive,  determined  to  fall  upon  his  own  sword  ; 
but  Matignon  sent  him  a  flag  of  truce,  the  bearer  of 
which  swore  in  the  name  of  his  chief  **  that  his  life  should 
be  spared,  and  he  should  be  allowed  to  depart.'* 

Montgommery  thereupon  gave  himself  up,  trusting 
to  the  oath.  He  should  have  remembered  the  fate 
of  Castelnau. 

On  the  same  day  he  was  sent  to  Paris  in  fetters.  Cathe- 
rine de  M^dicis  at  last  had  him  in  her  power.  It  was  by 
treachery,  to  be  sure;  but  what  mattered  that?  Charles 
IX.  was  dead ;  and  pending  the  return  of  Henri  III.  from 
Poland  she  was  queen-regent  and  omnipotent. 

Montgommery  was  dragged  before  parliament,  and 
condemned  to  death  June  26,  1574. 

For  fourteen  years  he  had  been  fighting  against  the 
wife  and  children  of  Henri  II. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  the  Comte  de  Montgommery  — 
to  whom,  in  mere  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  extraordi- 
nary torture  had  been  applied  —  was  carried  to  the  scaf- 
fold and  beheaded.  His  body  was  subsequently  drawn 
and  quartered. 

Catherine  de  M^dicis  was  present  at  the  execution. 

Thus  closed  the  career  of  that  extraordinary  man^  — 
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one  of  tlie  Doblest  and  bravest  aouls  tbat  the  sizteenUi 
centuiy  had  seen.  He  had  never  risen  above  the  Beoond 
rank,  but  had  always  shown  himself  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  firat.  UiB  death  fulfilled  to  the  letter  the  predictions 
of  Nostradamus,  — 

"  Enfin,  raimeta,  puis  las  I  le  tnem 
Dame  du  ro;." 

Diane  de  Castro  did  not  survive  bim.  She  bad  died 
the  year  before,  abbess  of  the  Benedictines  of  St, 
Quentin. 
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